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III. 


It may or may not have been observed, by anyone who has 
read the earlier portions of my article in the first issue of this 
Journal,—but in so far as it has been missed, the whole meaning 
of the article has been misconceived,—that when speaking of 
the atmosphere or the conclusions, the doctrines or the 
tendency of “science,” I was careful always to explain that 
I meant orthodox or present-day science: meaning not 
the comprehensive grasp of a Newton, but science as now 
interpreted by its recognised official exponents, by the average 
Fellow of the Royal Society for instance; just as by “faith” 
I intended not the ecstatic insight aroused in a seer by some 
momentary revelation, but the ordinary workaday belief of 
the average enlightened theologian. And my thesis was 
that the attitudes of mind appropriate to these two classes 
were at present fundamentally diverse; that there was 
still an outstanding controversy, or ground for controversy, 


between science and faith, although active fighting has been 
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suspended, and although all bitterness has passed from the 
conflict, let us hope never to return. Byt the diversity re- 
mains, and for the present it is better so, if it has not achieved 
its work. Eliminating the bitterness, the conflict has been 
useful, and it would be far from well even to attempt to bring 
it to a close prematurely. But yet there must be an end to 
it some time; reconciliation is bound to lie somewhere in the 
future ; no two parts or aspects of the Universe can permanently 
and really be discordant. ‘The only question is where the meet- 
ing-place may be; whether it is nearest to the orthodox faith or 
to the orthodox science of the present day. This question is 
the subject of the present or concluding portion of my article. 
Let me, greatly daring, presume to enter upon the inquiry into 
what is really true and essential in the opposing creeds, how 
much of each has its origin in over-hasty assumption or fancy, 
and how far the opposing views are merely a natural con- 
sequence of imperfect vision of opposite sides of the same 
veil. 

First among the truths that will have to be accepted by 
both sides, we may take the reign of Law, sometimes called 
the Uniformity of Nature. The discovery of uniformity 
must be regarded as mainly the work of Science: it did not 
come hy revelation. In moments of inspiration it was 
glimpsed,— the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,’—but 
the glimpse was only momentary, the Hebrew “ atmosphere” 
was saturated with the mists of cataclysm, visible judgments, 
and conspicuous interferences. We used to be told that the 
Creator’s methods were adapted to the stage of His creatures, 
and varied from age to age: that it was really His actions, and 
not their mode of regarding them, that varied. The doctrine 
of uniformity first took root and grew in scientific soil. 

At first sight this doctrine of uniformity excludes Divine 
control, excludes anything in the nature of personal will, of 
intention, of guidance, of adaptation, of management. The 
law of evolution proceeds still further in the same direction; 
it shows that things change and how they change, and it 
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attempts to show why they change. The Darwinian form of 
it attempts to account for the origin of species by inevitable 
necessity, free from artificial selection or operations analogous 
to those of the breeder. Teleology has gone, and guidance 
and purpose appear to have gone with it. 

At first sight, but at first sight only. So might a 
spectator, witnessing some great and perfect factory, with 
machines constantly weaving patterns, some beautiful, some 
ugly, conclude, or permit himself to dream at least, after some 
hours’ watching, during which everything proceeded without a 
hitch, driven as it were by inexorable fate, that everything 
went of itself, controlled by cold dreary necessity. And if 
his inspection could be continued for weeks or years, and it 
still presented the same aspect, the dream would begin to 
seem to be true: the perfection of mechanism would weary 
the observer: his human weakness would long for something 
to go wrong, so that someone from an upper office might step 
down and set it right again. Humanity is accustomed to 
such interventions and breaks in a ceaseless sequence, and, 
when no such breaks and interventions occur, may conclude 
hastily that the scheme is self-originating, self-sustained, that 
it works to no ultimate and foreseen destiny. 

So sometimes, looking at the east end of London, or many 
another only smaller city, has the feeling of despair seized 
men: they wonder what it can all mean. So, on the other 
hand, looking at the loom of nature, has the feeling, not of 
despair, but of what has been called atheism, one ingredient of 
atheism, arisen: atheism never fully realised, and wrongly so- 
called ; recently it has been called severe Theism indeed ; for 
it is joyful sometimes, interested and placid always, exultant 
at the strange splendour of the spectacle which its intellect 
has laid bare to contemplation, satisfied with the perfection of 
the mechanism, content to be a part of the self-generated 
organism, and endeavouring to think that the feelings of duty, 
of earnest effort, and of faithful service, which conspicuously 
persist in spite of all discouragement, are on this view intel- 
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ligible as well as instinctive, and sure that nothing less than 
unrepining, unfaltering, unswerving acquiescence is worthy of 
our dignity as man. 

The law of evolution not only studies change and 
progress, it seeks to trace sequences back to antecedents: it 
strains after the origin of all things. But ultimate origins 
are inscrutable. Let us admit, as scientific men, that of 
real origin, even of the simplest thing, we know nothing; 
not even of a pebble. Sand is the debris of rocks, and 
fresh rocks can be formed of compacted sand; but this 
suggests infinity, not origin. Infinity is non-human and we 
shrink from it, yet what else can there be in space? And if in 
space, why not in time also? Much to be said here, perhaps, 
but let it pass. We must admit that science knows nothing 
of ultimate origins. Which first, the hen or the egg? is a 
trivial form of a very real puzzle. That the world, in the 
sense of this planet, this homely lump of matter we call the 
earth—that this had an origin, a history, a past, intelligible 
more or less, growingly intelligible to the eye of science, 
is true enough. The date when it was molten can be 
roughly estimated; the manner and mechanism of the birth 
of the moon has been guessed: the earth and moon then 
originated in one sense; before that they were part of a 
nebula, like the rest of the solar system; and some day the 
solar system may again be part of a nebula, by reason of 
collision with some at present tremendously distant mass. 
But all that is nothing to the Universe; nothing even to the 
visible universe. The collisions there take place every now 
and again before our eyes. The Universe is full of lumps of 
matter of every imaginable size: the history of a solar system 
may be written—its birth and also its death, separated may 
be by millions of millions of years; but what of that? It is 
but an episode, a moment in the eternal cosmogony, and the 
eye of history looks to what happened before the birth and 
after the death of any particular aggregate; just as a child 
may trace the origin and the destruction of a soap bubble, 
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the form of which is evanescent, the material of which is 
permanent. 

While the soap bubble lived it was the scene of much 
beauty and of a kind of law and order impossible to the mere 
water and soap out of which it was made, and into which 
again it has collapsed. The history of the soap bubble can be 
written, but there is a before and an after. So it is with the 
solar system ; so with any assigned collocation of matter in the 
universe. No point in space can be thought of “at which if a 
man stand it shall be impossible for him to cast a javelin into 
the beyond”; nor can any epoch be conceived in time at which 
the mind will not instantly and automatically inquire, “and 
what before,” or “ what after ” ? 

Yet does the human mind pine for something finite: it 
longs for a beginning, even if it could dispense with an end. 
It has tried of late to imagine that the law of dissipation of 
energy was a heaven-sent message of the finite duration of 
the Universe, so that before everything was, it could seek a 
Great First Cause; and after everything had been, could take 
refuge once more in Him. 

Seen more closely, these are childish notions. 'They would 
be no real help if they were true; they cannot be true, no 
more than any other fairy tale suitable for children. 

In the dawn of civilisation, God walked in the garden in 
the cool of the day. Down to say the middle of the nineteenth 
century He brought things into existence by a creative Fiat, 
and looked on His work for a time with approbation; only to 
step down and destroy a good deal of it before many years 
had elapsed, and to patch it up and try to mend it from time 
to time. 

All very human: the endless rumble of the machinery is 
distressing, perfection is intolerable. Still more intolerable 
is imperfection not attended to; the machinery groans, lacks 
oil, shows signs of wear, some of the fabrics it is weaving 
are hideous; why, why, does no one care? Surely the man- 
ager will step down and put one of the looms to rights, or 
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scold a workman, or tell us what it is all for, and why he needs 
the woven fabric, der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid, before long. 

We see that he does not now interfere, not even when 
things go very wrong; the “hands” are left to put things 
right as best they can, nothing mysterious ever happens now, 
it is all commonplace and semi-intelligible ; we ourselves could 
easily throw a machine out of gear; we do, sometimes; we 

, ourselves, if we are clever enough and patient enough, could 

“even perform the far harder task of putting one right again; 
we could even suggest fresh patterns; we seem to be more 
‘than onlookers—as musicians and artists we can create— 
perhaps we are foremen; and if ideas occur to us, why should 
we not throw them into the common stock? There is no 
head manager at all, this thing has been always running; as 
the hands die off, others take their places; they have not 
been selected or appointed to the job; they are only here as 
the fittest of a large number which have not survived; even the 
looms seem to have a self-mending, self-regenerative power; 
and we ourselves, we are not looking at it or assisting in it 
for long. When we go, other brilliantly-endowed and inven- 
tive spectators or helpers will take our places. We under- 
stand the whole arrangement now; it is simpler than at first 
we thought. 

Is it, then, so simple? Does the uniformity and _ the 
eternity and the self-sustainedness of it make it the easier 
to understand? Are we so sure that the guidance and con- 
trol are not really continuous, instead of being, as we expected, 
intermittent ? May we be not looking at the working of the 
Manager all the time, and at nothing else? Why should He 
step down and interfere with Himself ? 

That is the lesson science has to teach theology—to look 
for the action of the Deity, if at all, then always; not in the 
past alone, nor only in the future, but equally in the present. 
If His action is not visible now, it never will be, and never has 
been visible. 

Shall we look for it in toy eruptions in the West Indies! 
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As well look for it in the fall of a child’s box of bricks! Shall 
we hope to see the Deity some day step out of Himself and 
display His might or His love or some other attribute? We 
can see Him now if we look ; if we cannot see, it is only that 
our eyes are shut. 


“Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands or feet :””— 


poetry, yes—but also science; the real trend and meaning of 
Science, whether of orthodox “science” or not. 


IV. 


There is nothing new in Pantheism:—indeed no! But 
there are different kinds of pantheism. ‘That the All is a 
manifestation, a revelation of God,—that it is in a manner, a 
dim and ungraspable manner, in some sort God Himself,—may 
be readily granted ; but what does the All include? It were a 
strange kind of All that included mountains and trees, the 
forces of nature, and the visible material universe only, and 
excluded the intelligence, the will, the emotions, the individu- 
ality or personality, of which we ourselves are immediately 
conscious. Shall we possess these things and God not possess 
them? That would be no pantheism at all. Any power, 
any love, of which we ourselves are conscious does thereby 
certainly exist; and so it must exist in highly intensified 
and nobler form in the totality of things,—unless we make 
the grotesque assumption that in all the infinite universe we 
denizens of planet Earth are the highest. Let no worthy human 
attribute be denied to the Deity. There are many errors, but 
there is one truth, in Anthropomorphism. Whatever worthy 
attribute belongs to man, be it personality or any other, its 
existence in the Universe is thereby admitted ; we can deny it 
no more. 

The only conceivable way of denying personality, and effort, 
and failure, and renewed effort, and consciousness, and love, 
and hate too, for that matter, in the real whole of things, is 
to regard them as illusory,—physiological and purely material 
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illusions in ourselves. Even so, they are in some sense there; 
they are not unreal, however they are to be accounted for. 
We must blink nothing; evolution is a truth, a strange and 
puzzling truth; “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
together”; and the most perfect of all the sons of men, the 
likest God this planet ever saw, He to whom many look for 
their idea of what God is, surely He taught us that suffering, 
and sacrifice, and wistful yearning for something not yet 
attainable were not to be regarded as human attributes alone. 
Must we not admit the evil attributes also? In the Whole, 
yes; but one of our experiences is that there are grades of 
existence. We recognise that in ourselves the ape and tiger 
are dying out, that the germs of higher faculties have made 
their appearance ; it is an intensification of the higher that we 
may infer in the more advanced grades of existence ; intensi- 


fication of the lower lies behind and beneath us. ' 


The inference or deduction of some of the attributes of 
Deity, from that which we can recognise as “the likest God 
within the soul,” is a legitimate deduction, if properly carried 


out; and it is in close correspondence with the methods of 
physical science. It has been said that from the properties of 
a drop of water the possibility of a Niagara or an Atlantic 
might be inferred by a man who had seen or heard of neither.’ 
And it is true that by experiment on a small quantity of water 
a man with the brain of Newton and the mathematical power 
and knowledge of Sir G. G. Stokes could deduce by pure 
reasoning most if not all of the inorganic phenomena of an 
ocean; and that not vaguely but definitely; the existence of 
waves on its surface, the rate at which they would travel as 
dependent upon distance from crest to crest, their maximum 
height, their length as depending on depth of sea; the exist- 
ence of ripples also, going at a different pace and following a 
different law; the breaking of waves upon a shore; the tides 
also ; the ocean currents caused by inequalities of temperature, 
and many other properties which are realised in an actual 
1 Sir Conan Doyle, A Study in Scarlet. 
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ocean :—not as topographical realities indeed, but as necessary 
theoretical consequences of the hypothetical existence of so 
great a mass of water. Reasoning from the small to the great 
is legitimate reasoning, notwithstanding that by increase of size 
phenomena wholly different and at first sight unexpected come 
into being. No one not a mathematician looking at a drop of 
water could infer the Atlantic billows or the tides : but they are 
all there in embryo, given gravitation; and yet not there in 
actuality in even the smallest degree. People sometimes think 
that increase of size is mere magnification, and introduces no 
new property. They are mistaken. Waves could not be on 
a drop, nor tides either, nor waterspouts, nor storms. The 
simple fact that the earth is large makes it retain an atmos- 
phere; and the existence of an atmosphere enhances the im- 
portance of a globe beyond all comparison, and renders possible 
plant and animal life. The simple fact that the sun is very 
large makes it hot, ze. enables it to generate heat, and so fits 
it to be the centre and source of energy to worlds of habitable 
activity. 

To suppose that the deduction of divine attributes by in- 
tensification of our own attributes must necessarily result in a 
“ magnified non-natural man ” is to forget these facts of physical 
science. If the reasoning is bad, or the data insufficient, the 
result is worthless, but the method is legitimate, though far 
from easy ; and it is hardly to be expected that the science of 
theology has yet had its Newton, or even its Copernicus.’ At 
present it is safest to walk by faith and inspiration; and it is 
the saint and prophet rather than the theologian whom 
humanity would prefer to trust. 


1 Theologians may differ from this estimate ; and if so, I defer to their 
opinion. It is well known that the topics slightly glanced at in the first half 
of this section have been profoundly studied by them ; but the subject is so 
difficult that an outsider can hardly assume that as much progress has been 
made in Theology as in the physical sciences. Not so much progress has been 
made even in the biological sciences as in the more specifically physical. It 
is sometimes said that biology has had its Newton, but it is not so: Darwin 
was its Copernicus, and revolutionised ideas as the era of Copernicus did. 
Newton did not revolutionise ideas: his was a synthetic and deductive era. 
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Now let us go back to our groping inquiry—to the series 
of questions left unanswered in the latter portion of Part II. 
of this article (pp. 59-61, October issue), and ask, what 
then of prayer, regarded scientifically ; of miracle, if we like to 
call it miracle; of the region not only of emotion and intelli- 
gence, but of active work, guidance, and interference? Are 
these, after all, so rigorously excluded by the reign of law ? 
Are not these also parts of its kingdom? Shall law apply only 
to the inorganic and the non-living? Shall it not rule the 
domain of life and of mind too? Speaking or thinking of the 
Universe, we must exclude no part ; 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;” 


“ For as the reasonable soul and human flesh is one man ’”— 


glimpses of truth, poor distorted glimpses, even as this essay : 
what more can be expected of us ? 

Let us take this question of guidance. We must see it in 
action now or never. Do we see it now? Orthodox theology 
vaguely assumes it; orthodox science sees it not at all. What 
is the truth? Is the blindness of science subjective or objec- 
tive? Is the vision absent because there is nothing to see, or 
because we have shut our eyes, and have declined to contem- 
plate a region of dim and misty fact ? 

Take the origin of species by the persistence of favourable 
variations, how is the appearance of those same favourable 
variations accounted for? Except by artificial selection, not at 
all. Given their appearance, their development by struggle and 
inheritance and survival can be explained; but that they arose 
spontaneously, by random change without purpose, is an assertion 
which cannot be made. Does anyone think that the skill of the 
beaver, the instinct of the bee, the genius of a man, arose by 
chance, and that its presence is accounted for by handing down 
and by survival? What struggle for existence will explain the 
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advent of Beethoven? What pitiful necessity for earning a 
living as a dramatist will educe for us Shakespeare? These 
things are beyond science of the orthodox type; then let it 
be silent and deny nothing in the Universe till it has at least 
made an honest effort to grasp the whole. 

Genius, however, science has made an effort not wholly to 
ignore; but take other human faculties—Premonition, Inspira- 
tion, Prevision, 'Telepathy—what is the meaning of these things ? 
Orthodox science refuses to contemplate them, orthodox 
theology also looks at some of them askance. Many philos- 
ophers have relegated them to the region of the unconscious, 
or the subconscious, where dwell things of nothing worth. 
A few Psychologists are beginning to attend. 

Men of religion can hold aloof or not as they please: 
probably they had better hold aloof until the scientific basis of 
these things has been rendered more secure. At present they 
are beyond the pale of science, but they are some of them 
inside the Universe of fact,—all of them, as I now begin to 
believe,—and their meaning must be extracted. So long as 
this region is ignored, dogmatic science should be silent. It 
has a right to its own adopted region, it has no right to be 
heard outside. It cannot see guidance, it cannot recognise the 
meaning of the whole trend of things, the constant leadings, 
the control, the help, the revelations, the beckonings, beyond 
our normal bodily and mental powers. No, for it will not look. 
What becomes of an intelligence which has left this earth ? 
Whence comes the nascent intelligence which arrives? What 
is the meaning of our human personality and individuality ? 
Did we spring into existence a few years ago? Do we cease 
to exist a few years hence? It does not know. It does not 
want to know. 

Does theology seek enlightenment any more energetically ? 
No; it is satisfied with its present information, which some people 
mistake for divine knowledge on these subjects. Divine know- 
ledge is perhaps not obtained so easily. 

At present, in the cosmic scheme we strangely draw the 
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line at man. We know of every grade of life from the amoeba 
upwards, with some slight missing link here and there,—and 
these led up to by plants, and perhaps, though doubtfully, by 
crystals,—but the series terminates with man. From man 
the scale of existence is supposed to step to God. Is it not 
somewhat sudden? ‘The step in the other direction, from 
man to the ameeba, is as nothing to it. Yet that is a wide 
gap; wide, but not infinite. Why this sudden jump from 
the altitude of man into infinity? Are there no intermediate 
states of existence ? 

Perhaps on other planets,—yes, bodily existence on other 
planets is probable, not necessarily on any planet of our solar 
system, but that is a trifle in the visible universe; it is as our 
little five-roomed house among all the dwellings of mankind. 
But why on other planets only? Why bodily existence only ? 
Why think solely of those incarnate personalities from 
whom, by reason of bodily location, we are most. isolated ? 
Because we feel more akin to such, and we know of no 
others. A good answer so far, and a true. But do we 


wish to learn? Have we our minds open? A few men of 
science have adduced evidence of intelligence not wholly 
inaccessible and yet not familiarly accessible, intelligence 
perhaps a part of ourselves, perhaps a part of others, in- 
telligence which seems closely connected with the region of 
genius, of telepathy, of clairvoyance, to which I have briefly 
referred. 


Suppose for a moment that there were a God. Science 
has never really attempted to deny His existence. Conceive 
a scientific God. How would He work? Surely not by 
speech or by intermittent personal interference. He would 
be in, and among, and of, the whole scheme of things. The 
universe is governed by law ; effect is connected with’ cause ;? 
if a thing moves it is because something moves it ;? effects are 
due and only due to agents. If there be guidance or control, 


1 If this involves controversy, then sequent with antecedent. 
* This I wish to maintain in spite of controversy. 
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it must be by agents that it is exerted. Then what in the 
scheme of things would be His agents ? 

Surely among such agents we must recognise ourselves : 
we can at least consider how we and other animals work. 
Watch the bird teaching its young to fly, the mother teaching 
a child to read, the statesman nursing the destiny of a new- 
born nation. Is there no guidance there ? 

What is the meaning of legislation and municipal govern- 
ment, and acts of reform, and all the struggle after better lives 
for ourselves and others ? 

Pure automatism, say some; an illusion of free will. 
Possibly ; but even a dream is not an absolute nonentity ; the 
effort, however it be expressed or accounted for, exists. 

What is all the effort—regarded scientifically—but the 
action of the totality of things trying to improve itself, striving 
still to evolve something higher, holier, and happier out of an 
inchoate mass? ‘There may be many other ways of regarding 
it, but this is one. Failures, mistakes, sins,—yes, they exist ; 
evolution would be meaningless if perfection were already 
attained ; but surely even now we see some progress, surely 
the effort of our saints is bearing fruit. This planet has 
laboured long and patiently for the advent of a human race, 
for millions of years it was the abode of strange beasts, and 
now recently it has become the abode of man. What but 
imperfection would you expect? May it not be suggested 
that conscious evil or vice looms rather large in our eyes, 
oppresses us with a somewhat exaggerated sense of its cosmic 
importance, because it is peculiarly characteristic of the human 
stage of development: the lower animals know little or nothing 
of it; they may indeed do things which in men would be 
vicious, but that is just what vice is—reversion to a lower type 
after perception of a higher. The consciousness of crime, the 
active pursuit of degradation, does not arise till something like 
human intelligence is reached; and only a little higher up it 
ceases again. It appears to be a stage rather rapidly passed 
through in the cosmic scheme. Greed, for instance, greed in 
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the widest sense, accumulation for accumulation’s sake: it is a 
human defect, and one responsible for much misery to-day ; 
but it arose recently, and already it is felt to be below the 
standard of the race. A stage very little above present human- 
ity, not at all above the higher grades of present humanity, 
and we shall be free from it again. 

Let us be thankful we have got thus far, and struggle on a 
little further. It is our destiny, and whether here or elsewhere 
it will be accomplished. 

We are God’s agents, visible and tangible agents, and we 
can help; we ourselves can answer some kinds of prayer, so it 
be articulate; we ourselves can interfere with the course of 
inanimate nature, can make waste places habitable, and habit- 
able places waste. Not by breaking laws do we ever influence 
nature—we cannot break a law of nature, it is not brittle, we 
only break ourselves if we try—but by obeying them. In 
accordance with law we have to act, but act we can and do, 
and through us acts the Deity. 

And perhaps not alone through us. We are the highest 
bodily organisms on this material planet, and the material 
control of it belongs to us. It is subject to the laws of Physics 
and to the laws of our minds operating through our bodies. 
If there are other beings near us they do not trespass. It is 
our sphere, so far as Physics are concerned. If there are , 
exceptions to this statement, stringent proof must be forth- 
coming. 

Assertions are made that under certain strange conditions 
physical interference does occur; but there is always a person 
present in an unusual state when these things happen, and until 
we know more of the power of the unconscious human person- 
ality, it is simplest to assume that these physical acts are due, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, to that person. 

But what about our mental acts? We can operate on each 
other’s minds through our physical envelope, by speech and 
writing and in other ways, but we can do more: it appears 
that we can operate at a distance, by no apparent physical 
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organ or medium ; if by mechanism at all, then by mechanism 
at any rate unknown to us. 

If we are open to influence from each other by non-corporeal 
methods, may we not be open to influence from beings in 
another region or of another order? And if so, may we not be 
aided, inspired, guided, by a cloud of witnesses,—not witnesses 
only, but helpers, agents like ourselves of the immanent God ? 

How do we know that in the mental sphere these cannot 
answer prayer, as we in the physical? It is not a speculation 
only, it is a question for experience to decide. Are we con- 
scious of guidance? do we feel that prayers are answered ? 
that power to do, and to will, and to think is given us? 
Many there are who with devout thankfulness will say yes. 

They attribute it to the Deity; so can we attribute every- 
thing to the Deity, from thunder and lightning down to daily 
bread ; but is it direct action? Does He work without agents ? 
That is what our feelings tell us, but it is difficult to discrimi- 
nate; and fortunately it is not necessary; the wholeé is linked 
together, 

“ Bound by gold chains about the feet of God,” 
and through it all His energising Spirit runs. On any hypo- 
thesis it must be to the Lord that we pray—to the highest we 
know or can conceive; but the answer shall come in ways we 
do not know, and there must always be a far Higher than ever 
we can conceive. 

Religious people seem to be losing some of their faith in 
prayer: they think it scientific not to pray in the sense of simple 
petition. They may be right: it may be the highest attitude 
never to ask for anything specific, only for acquiescence. If 
saints feel it so, they are doubtless right, but, so far as ordinary 
science has anything to say to the contrary, a more childlike 
attitude might turn out truer, more in accordance with the total 
scheme. Prayer for a fancied good that might really be an 
injury, would be foolish; prayer for breach of law would be 
not foolish only but profane; but who are we to dogmatise too 
positively concerning law? A martyr may have prayed that he 
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should not feel the fire. Can it be doubted that, whether 
through what we call hypnotic suggestion or by some other 
name, the granting of it was at least possible? Prayer, we 
have been told, is a mighty engine of achievement, but we have 
ceased to believe it. Why should we be so incredulous? Even 
in medicine, for instance, it is not really absurd to suggest 
that drugs and no prayer may be almost as foolish as prayer 
and no drugs. Mental and physical are interlocked. The 
crudities of “faith-healing” have a germ of truth, perhaps 
as much truth as can be claimed by those who contemn them. 
How do we know that each is not ignoring one side, that each 
is but half educated, each only adopting half measures? The 
whole truth may be completer and saner than the sectaries 
dream : more things may be 


“ wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 


We are not bodies alone, nor spirits alone, but both; our 
bodies isolate us, our spirits unite us: if I may venture on 
two lines, we are like 


Floating lonely icebergs, our crests above the ocean, 
With deeply submerged portions united by the sea. 


The conscious part is knowing, the subconscious part is 
ignorant: yet the subconscious can achieve results the con- 
scious can by no means either understand or perform. 
Witness the physical operations of “suggestion” and the 
occasional lucidity of trance. 


1 Diseases are like weeds; gardening is a bacteriological problem. Some 
bacteria are good and useful and necessary ; they act in digestion, in manures, 
etc. ; others are baleful and mean disease. The gardener, like the physician, 
has to cultivate the plants and eradicate the weeds. If he ignores the exist- 
ence of weeds and says they are all plants, he speaks truth as a botanist, but is 
not a practical gardener. If he says “ gardening is all effort on my part, and 
nothing comes from the sky, I will dig and I will water, I care not for casual 
rain or for sun,” he errs foolishly on one side. If he says “the sun and the 
rain do everything, there is no need for my exertion,” he errs on the other side, 
and errs more dangerously ; because he can abstain from action, whereas he 
cannot exclude rain and sun, however much he presumes to ignore them: he 
ought to be a part of the agency at work. Sobriety and sanity consist in 
recognising all the operative causes—spiritual, mental, and material. 
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Each one of us has a great region of the subconscious, to 
which we do not and need not attend; only let us not deny it, 
let us not cut ourselves off from its sustaining power: if we 
have instinct for worship, for prayer, for communion with saints 
or with Deity, let us trust that instinct, for there lies the true 
realm of religion. We may try to raise the subconscious 
region into the light of day, and study it with our intellect also ; 
but let us not assume that our present conscious intelligence is 
already so well informed that its knowledge exhausts or deter- 
mines or bounds the region of the true and the possible. 


so wT ye er ef Fw | 
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As to what is scientifically possible or impossible, any- 
thing not self-contradictory or inconsistent with other truth 
is possible. Speaking from our present scientific ignorance, and 
in spite of the extract from Professor Tyndall quoted in Part I. 
of this article (p. 50), this statement must be accepted as liter- 
ally true, for all we know to the contrary. There may be 
reasons why certain things do not occur: our experience tells 
us that they do not, and we may judge that there is some 
reason why they do not; there may be an adaptation, an 
arrangement among the forces of nature—the forces of nature 
in their widest sense—which enchains them and screens us from 
their destructive action, after the same sort of fashion as the 
atmosphere screens the earth from the furious meteoric buffet- 
ing it would otherwise encounter on its portentous journey 
through ever new and untried depths of space.! 

We may indeed be well protected ; we must, else we should 
not be here; but as to what is posseble—think of any lower 
creature, low enough in the scale of existence to ignore us, and 
to treat us, too, as among the forces of nature, and then let us 
bethink ourselves of how we may appear, not to God or to any 


em 1 


_ 
— 














1 The earth does not describe anything like a closed curve per annum ; the 
sun advances rather more than ten miles per second, in what is practically a 
straight line. 
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infinite being, but to some personified influence high above us 
in the scale of existence. Consider a colony of ants, and 
conceive them conscious at their level; what know they of fate 
and of the future? Much what we know. They may think 
themselves governed by uniform law—uniform, that is, even to 
their understanding—the march of the seasons, the struggle for 
existence, the weight of the soil, the properties of matter as they 
encounter it—no more. For centuries they may have continued 
thus; when one day, quite unexpectedly, a shipwrecked sailor 
strolling round kicks their ant-hill over. To and fro they run, 
overwhelmed with the catastrophe. What shall hinder his crush- 
ing them with his heel ? Laborare est orare in their case. Let 
him watch them and see, or fancy that he sees, in their move- 
ments the signs of industry, of system, of struggle against 
untoward circumstance ; let him note the moving of eggs, the 
trying to save and to repair :—the act of destruction may by 
that means be averted. 

Just as our earth is midway among the lumps of matter, 
neither small like a meteoric stone, nor gigantic like a sun, so 
may be the place we, the human race, occupy in the scale of 
existence. All our ordinary views are based on the notion 
that we are highest in the scale; upset that notion and 
anything is possible. Possible, but we have to ascertain the 
facts, not what might, but what does occur. Into the lives 
of the lower creatures caprice assuredly seems to enter; the 
treatment of a fly by a child is capricious, and may be regarded 
as puzzling to the fly. As we rise in the scale of existence we 
hope that things get better; we have experience that they do. 
It may be said that up to a point in the scale of life vice and 
caprice increase ; that the lower organisms and the plant world 
know nothing of them, and that man has been most wicked of 
all; but they reach a maximum at a certain stage—a stage the 
best of the human race have already passed—and we need not 
postulate either vice or caprice in our far superiors. Men 
have thought themselves the sport of the gods before now, but 
let us hope they were mistaken. Such thoughts would lead 
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to madness and despair. We do not know the laws which 
govern the interaction of different orders of intelligence, nor 
do we know how much may depend on our own attitude and 
conduct. It may be that prayer is an instrument which can 
control or influence higher agencies, and by its neglect we 
may be losing the use of a mighty engine to help on our lives 
and those of others. 

The Universe is huge and awful every way, we might so 
easily be crushed by it; we need the help of every agency 
available, and if we had no helpers we should stand a poor 
chance. The loneliness of it when we leave the planet would 
be appalling ; sometimes even here the loneliness is great. 

What the “protecting atmosphere” for our disembodied 
souls may be, I know not. Some may liken the protection to 
the care of a man for a dog, of a woman for a child, of a far- 
seeing minister for a race of bewildered slaves; while others 
may dash aside the contemplation of all intermediaries and 
agencies, and feel themselves safe and enfolded in the protect- 
ing love of God Himself. 

The region of Religion and the region of a completer 
Science are one. 

OLIVER LODGE. 





THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF 
REFLECTIVE THOUGHT TOWARDS 
RELIGION. 


HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow. 


THE rational nature of man brings upon him the necessity of 
undertaking tasks which he cannot finally accomplish. For 
reason is the faculty of ideals; and ideals, whether practical or 
theoretical, grow with man’s progress: a duty performed 


generates other duties that are more comprehensive, and 
intellectual solutions become the premisses for further inquiry 
and the source of new problems. 

Amongst the problems which are also duties, and which man 
can never altogether avoid or completely solve, is that of 
interpreting his own times. It is the condition of leading an 
effective life that he comprehends to some degree the multi- 
tudinous forces which play upon him ; and his usefulness is very 
fairly measured by the accuracy and comprehensiveness of 
his interpretation. 

That this task is at present more difficult than it ever was 
before will be readily conceded by anyone who considers how, 
during the last century, human interests,—moral, intellectual, 
social and religious,—have multiplied and deepened. The world 
of the intelligent man has grown very large; and, what is 
perhaps even more important, the elements which constitute it 
are much more closely interwoven. The old parochialism has 
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passed away in ethical as well as in commercial matters, 
influences from all the world travel everywhere, and every 
change is everywhere felt. The interpreter of human character 
can no longer rely on the old individualism: he must study 
it in relation to the social life, of which it is both cause and 
effect, both the expression and the product. He can ignore 
neither the psychical nor the physical antecedents of develop- 
ment; he must derive the conscience and will, however 
authoritative the former or autonomous the latter; and to 
derive them is to trace them back along innumerable relations, 
for the object of his search is connected by subtle filaments 
to all the world. 

It is only the inevitabvleness of the task, then, that can excuse 
the attempt to perform it; and so great is the difficulty that 
hardly any failure can lack its apology. 

But there is one aspect of the general life of the present that 
is at once so important and so obtrusive as to justify the view 
that it is characteristic of our times; and I venture to lay stress 
upon it as upon a matter that calls for reflection. _ 

The century which has just closed has handed down to us a 
most rich inheritance—a variety of spiritual interests that is 
inexhaustibly suggestive, possibilities of ethical welfare that are 
as far-reaching as they are at present ill-defined. But the 
inheritance is infected with a contradiction which almost 
threatens our possession of it. The contradiction lies in this: 
—that while this age is more fully committed to intellectual 
inquiry, and on the whole more successfully engaged therein 
than any of its predecessors, it is at the same time more prone 
to doubt, and even to deny, that intellectual inquiry can have 
any real value in precisely those matters which are best worth 
knowing. ‘Taking “reason” in its ordinary (and on the whole 
in its truest) sense as equivalent to “the intelligence,” and not 
as a mere logic-chopping faculty, it may be said that no age has 
employed reason more, nor trusted it less, than our own. In 
almost every sphere of our life, theory and practice have come 
into conflict; and, as was to be expected, the battle rages 
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hottest around the most fundamental of all our concerns, 
namely, the principles of our moral and religious life. We are 
not able to do without a code of conduct and a creed, but we 
do not know how to justify them. And our failure to justify 
the faith that founds our practice has been reflected back upon 
other departments of knowledge, and even upon the intelligence 
itself. Thus, side by side with the boldest adventurousness in 
all the sciences, including the sciences of man, there has grown 
up an intellectual diffidence which is distinguishable from utter 
scepticism only by the fact that it has not, as yet, ripened into its 
results. What these results will be if the scepticism remains 
unrefuted it is not difficult to predict ; for history gives the clue. 
There can be no doubt that principles which are questioned 
by the intelligence, or deemed incapable of rational defence, 
whether owing to their own uncertainty or to the impotence 
of human reason, cannot continue to be effective in practice. 

Now, it may be maintained in a sense that this intellectual 
scepticisin is not peculiar to our times, but chronic and endemic 
to the human race. The problem of the trustworthiness of the 
human mind and the limitations of its use is almost as old as 
reflection. One of the first things which the philosophers of 
Greece did, after they had discovered the mind, was to throw 
doubt upon its veracity; and from the time of the Sophists 
until the present it has furnished occupation to a certain kind 
of metaphysician (though not, perhaps, to any one of the 
greatest) to inquire not how but whether we can know. But 
it may be argued, not without some reason, that the world has 
gone on all the same seeking the truth, and never shown any 
inclination to suspend the use of reason, pending the close of 
the philosopher’s inquiry into its trustworthiness. Abstract 
discussions as to the validity of human knowledge do not 
signify much; the battles of the metaphysicians are bloodless 
as well as interminable. The world will go on, as it has done 
in the past, employing such intelligence as it has as best it can, 
just as if it were trustworthy, and finding out by actual trial 
what can, and what can not be known. 
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But this argument, although it has some truth, proves too 
much, and refutes itself. To add to the statement that “we 
cannot know” the further statement that “it does not matter,” 
is not to show that scepticism is of no consequence, but to 
admit that it brings intellectual indifference, paralysis of 
thought. And it is a significant fact that this aspect of 
scepticism has received its most telling expression in our own 
day. We do wrong, we are told, in concerning ourselves much 
about the speculations of philosophers upon final issues. Nay, 
we should go further, and refuse to regard the operations of the 
ratiocinative or logical intelligence, even when taken in the most 
general sense, as of much real consequence ; for they have had 
far less to do with the rise and fall of the institutions of civilisa- 
tion than is ordinarily assumed. It is the “heart” and not the 
“head” which has built up the world of human relations. 
Man is not guided or inspired by what he reasons out, and his 
destiny does not lie in his conscious thought; rather, it lives 
below the threshold of his consciousness, and moves amongst 
traditions which he has inherited he knows not whence, and 


adopted he knows not why. “The causes of belief,” Mr 
Balfour tells us, “are not reasons.” “It is Authority rather 
than Reason to which, in the main, we owe, not religion only, 
but ethics and politics: it is Authority which supplies us with 
essential elements in the premisses of science: it is Authority 
rather than Reason which lays deep the foundations of social 
life: it is Authority rather than Reason which cements its 


superstructure.” * 


One of the main errors of our times, we are told, is “ to over- 
rate the réle played by reason in human affairs.” The same 
error was committed by the age of Plato and Aristotle when 
Greek civilisation was leaning to its fall, and theoretical specu- 
lation failed so signally to set it up again. But a little observa- 
vation will suffice to dissipate it. For it can be shown that 
reason, which is regarded as creative and originative, is really 
dependent and secondary ; so far from being constructive and 

1 The Foundations of Belief, p. 243. 
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progressive, it is analytic, disintegrating, destructive. It is a 
formal manipulator of borrowed materials, and, at the best, 
can only order what is given, rearrange elements furnished to it 
from without, and catalogue our possessions. 

Even Truth itself we have esteemed too highly, making it an 
end in itself, as did also the Greeks. For what, in the last 
resort, is Truth, even were it considered as attained? It is 
only “a reflection of the world as it exists,” “a vain repetition,” 
‘an imitation within the soul of what exists without it.” And 
“what significance could there be in this barren rehearsal ” ?} 
What intrinsic worth can there be in an unsubstantial image 
of reality thrown upon a shifting mental mirror, or in a world 
of ideas which at the best can only be a languid substitute for 
that true contact with facts which “living experience ” brings ¢ 
Truth is not an end for man, but only means. “ Taking truth 
as a whole, we are not justified in treating it as a self-centred 
splendour” : “ we strive to know, only in order to learn what 
to do and what to hope.” The “true” derives all its value 
from the “ good,” and even finds therein the criterion of its 
validity: in itself it is a mere abstraction, a hollow echo of 
reality, incapable of satisfying the spiritual needs of man. 

This view of the limitations of the intelligence and of the 
subordinate worth of its products is now maintained in some 
form or other by all kinds of philosophical sects. Ethical 
Idealists, Personal Idealists, Pluralists, however little they may 
agree otherwise with each other, or with the older school of 
Positivists and Agnostics, are all united in a revolt against 
what they deem the extravagant claims of the mere intellect.’ 
And the consequences of this view are showing themselves in 
all the great departments of human knowledge. Except in the 
hands of the older school of English Idealists, philosophy, in 
this country, is no longer an attempt to interpret the world of 


1 See Lotze’s Mikrocosmus, vol. i., Pref. pp. vii-ix. 

2 See Royce’s The World and the Individual. James’s Will to Believe and 
Varieties of Religious Experience. Personal Idealism, edited by Henry Sturt. 
Balfour's Foundations of Belief. 
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reality as an inter-related whole, but an examination of human 
knowledge ; constructive metaphysics has sunk into Epistem- 
ology. Theology and Ethics, the next of kin to philosophy, 
are assiduously engaged in cutting themselves free from its 
endless questionings, and either appeal to “ Authority” or are 
content to be hypothetical. Even Natural Science now acknow- 
ledges that its province is limited, and that within that province 
itself its premisses are assumptions and its conclusions only 
proximately valid. In a word, if the variety and the volumin- 
ousness of the literature devoted at present to the exposure of 
the weakness and dependence of human reason affords a valid 
clue to the trend of the public mind, there can be no doubt 
that we are entering upon a period of scepticism: scepticism, 
not merely as regards the validity of the knowledge we have 
acquired, but as regards the possibility of any knowledge which 
can command our confidence as true of real existence. For it 
is manifest that when doubt is cast upon the intelligence itself, 
it must extend to all its products. 

But if a general survey of the abstract thought of the 
present age leads to one conclusion, an examination of its 
actual experience, which it is the business of abstract thought 
to interpret, leads to quite another. If, on the one hand, 
the great mass of the “expert evidence” of philosophers, 
psychologists and theologians is condemnatory of human 
reason, the practical confidence of the day in the uses of the 
intelligence remains, on the other hand, quite unshaken. Over 
against the theoretical confession of impotence and necessary 
ignorance, the popular instinct persists in placing the solid 
worth of our growing knowledge. ‘This is particularly true 
of modern science. No doubt the ordinary mind is quite 
unable to refute the charges that are levelled by philosophers 
and theologians against the ratiocinative use of the intelligence ; 
and scientific men themselves are unable to deny that their 
premisses are only “ working hypotheses,” and their whole pro- 
cedure, in the last resort, only tentative. But the latter do not 
relax their efforts, nor do the former abate their confidence. 
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Science moves onwards with a stately power that seems 
irresistible, revealing the order of nature, ameliorating the 
practical conditions of human life, and changing the very 
foundations of civilisation in so far as they depend upon a 
physical basis. In its dealing with physical phenomena, in its 
discovery and co-ordination of their laws and its linking of these 
laws to human purposes, the general mind finds a proof of the 
practical value of the operations of human reason, which is 
indefinitely more massive and cogent than all the fine-drawn 
theories of abstract critics. 

In this respect, at least, the present age cannot be regarded 
as sceptical. Not one of the signs by which Scepticism is 
known can be anywhere seen—outside of the purely theoretical 
and epistemological province. There is not the least practical 
evidence of a disposition on the part of scientific men to defer 
to “ Authority,” to give precedence to tradition over reason or to 
the subconscious over the conscious, or to appeal against experi- 
mental and logical investigation to “immediate assurance,” or 
“ direct intuition,” or “ the feelings of the heart,” or “ common- 
sense,” or to any other of the substitutes for the slow labour 
of research by themethods of observation and reason—*“ unaided,” 
except by facts. In one word, the popular consciousness of the 
day, to say nothing of scientific men themselves, would not sell 
for a great price the privilege of free inquiry, at least in this 
region. It is more than questionable if the theoretical sceptics 
themselves would do so; rather, they would unite with their 
neighbours, ignore their own theories, and refuse to set any limit 
to inquiry, or barter for aught else the promise of public good 
that lies in the unprejudiced and impersonal methods of scientific 
research. 

Thus, at the very moment when human reason is charged 
in the high places of abstract thought with every weakness, it 
is believed to be bringing in a richer harvest of practically valid 
truth than the world has seen at any other period of its history. 
And the question that thus arises is, “Whom should we 
believe?” Is the confidence thus put in human reason mis- 
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placed, or have the philosophers (and the theologians) 
calumniated the human intellect in insisting that its operations 
are necessarily subject to the blind rule of authority and 
tradition, that thought is only formal and secondary, and that 
its results are only relatively true and of mere phenomena? Are 
we in practice devoting ourselves to the pursuit of impossible 
ends, and are all our intellectual gains unreal; or is it the dis- 
trust of reason which is itself to be distrusted ? 

Now, it may be maintained, and with some truth, that it 
is only in the field of physical inquiry that man’s natural 
powers have unequivocally proved their strength. The supra- 
physical sciences, such as Biology, Physiology, Psychology, 
Anthropology, Political Economy—not to mention Ethics, 
Social and Political Philosophy, Theology and Metaphysics— 
lack the demonstrative security and the predictive power of 
the Mathematical and Physical sciences. Shall we then make 
these higher provinces over to the sceptic, and, foregoing the 
uses of reason, trust to tradition, or intuition, or emotion, or the 
“ will-to-believe”? On the contrary, the ardour of the pursuit 
of truth in these more complex regions is not less; and a com- 
parison of the condition of these sciences at the end and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century shows that their advance 
is not less real. It is proved by the number and significance 
of the discoveries that have been made. It is shown even 
more convincingly by the change which has come over the 
intellectual temper of the age. For modern science has not 
only been splendidly successful in its own field, but, by a kind 
of reflection and rebound, it has brought the hope of order and 
the aspiration after articulated system into other provinces of 
knowledge. The very methods of inquiry have been modified. 
Modern thought has parted from venerable presuppositions, 
turned away from a merely descriptive empiricism, and is now 
everywhere seeking to systematise phenomena under principles, 
and to interpret particulars in the light of universal laws. So 
far from feeling itself baffled in its scrutiny of these more 
complex phenomena, from being flung back upon itself in con- 
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sequence into self-inquiry and self-distrust, modern thought is 
steadily pressing forward, under the secure conviction that it 
has, at last, hit upon a road which will lead to a more com- 
prehensive grasp of the meaning of the world of Nature, and a 
more orderly and significant comprehension of its phenomena 
than has been vouchsafed to any previous age. 

Of recent years the more sober and eminent devotees of 
natural science have shown less disposition to apply their 
principles indiscriminately to all provinces of fact, and they do 
not now offer a physical or naturalistic explanation of ethics 
and religion, or a complete theory of the world. But a 
clearer insight into the essential relation of the interpreting 
principles to the facts has not led them to distrust these 
principles in their own proper province. On the contrary, in 
spite of their fuller consciousness of the limits within which 
they work, there is no practical evidence of the sceptical 
weakness and the intellectual diffidence which afflict the 
philosophers and theologians. And once more the question 
arises, are we to distrust human reason, or are we to distrust 
its sceptical critics ¢ 

A similar line of argument would lead to analogous con- 
clusions regarding the sciences of man. Psychology, Logic, 
Ethics, Social and Political Philosophy deal with a material 
which is indefinitely more complex, and they require far more 
concrete categories than the physical sciences. But the 
investigation is pursued in the same spirit and by methods that 
are fundamentally identical: there is the same conviction of 
the uniformity of nature and the universality of law, the same 
confidence that the unprejudiced use of reason upon the facts 
will bring the truth, and, in the case of Logic and Psychology 
at least, the same progress. 

But I turn to the province in which scepticism has been 
most in evidence, and where intellectual diffidence has to many 
seemed most just, namely, the province of religion. 

It cannot be denied that the present age cares little for 
theology, and hopes even less from metaphysics. Its effective 
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creed is reducible to a very small compass, and such spiritual 
beliefs as it still entertains it would fain not define. Reflective 
men are prone to be intolerant of sharp definitions in morals 
and religion, and to fortify themselves against both definition 
and discussion in theological matters, within an inexpugnable 
indifferentism. Many have ceased to hope to solve, and re- 
fuse to be troubled with, problems which they believe to 
transcend their powers, to refer to facts (or fictions) that 
lie beyond experience. 

Nevertheless, this age of faith in natural science is also 
an age which believes in God and in the immortal realities of 
the world of spirit. It is not sceptical of morals and religion, 
even if it does despair of a theory of them. If there are any 
speculations to which it would listen with even less patience 
than it can bring to pretentious theological or metaphysical 
systems, they are those which would nullify religion or stultify 
ethical distinctions, and represent the difference between honour 
and interest, virtue and vice, morality and expediency as social 
artifices or conventional contrivances which have no root in the 
nature of things. 

Such genuinely atheistical conclusions might meet some 
psychical need and obtain some currency in the eighteenth 
century. In ours they have ceased to interest earnest men. 
The moral and religious experience of the century just closed 
has been far too rich, the operation of spiritual convictions too 
powerful, the expansion of man’s ethical horizon too obvious, 
to give any plausibility to this kind of scepticism. “I think,” 
said Mr Huxley, in one of his controversial essays, “it 
would puzzle Mr Lilly, or anyone else, to adduce convincing 
evidence that at any period of the world’s history there was 
‘a more widespread sense of social duty, or a greater sense of 
justice, or of the obligations of mutual help, than in this 
England of ours.” ? 

And if, on the one hand, it must be acknowledged that the 
official exponents of religion exercise less authority over men’s 

1 Science and Morals, p. 234. 
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minds than in the past, it may be maintained, on the other, 
that this age is pre-eminently willing to listen to its poets, and 
that it is pre-eminently characteristic of these poets to dwell 
upon the profoundest convictions regarding the spiritual life 
of man. It is no formal difference that divides the inspired 
spiritualism of Wordsworth, the melodious piety of Tennyson, 
and the strenuous ardour of Browning’s religious faith, from 
the pert secularism of the age of Pope. And there is no 
surer index to the spirit of a people than its imaginative 
literature. ‘The poets are the best exponents of their time; 
they give utterance, as no others can, to the dim thoughts that 
blindly move around the public heart. And men to whom the 
official theology has come to seem the empty sound of hollow 
ignorance, listen to these poets not without reverence, and find 
in their melodious thoughts what moves them to believe that 
the voice which spoke of old by Job and Isaiah still speaks in 
the spirit of man, and still reveals itself in the loveliness of 
nature and the confused grandeur of human history. 

It must, no doubt, be admitted that an age which is re- 
ceptive of religious truths only if they come in the impassioned 
way of poetry has no secure hold of its convictions. For if 
the imagination, the most free of man’s faculties and the most 
royal in its wealth of suggestion, is in some ways the best 
fitted to express this sense of the mystery of his life and 
destiny, it is at the same time the least capable of withstanding 
the shocks of criticism. And those who value poetry for the 
light it seems to throw upon the graver issues of life, would 
do well to seek in the calmer way of reasoned contemplation a 
second line of defence. 

Still, the very fact that our greatest poets dwelt upon these 
themes and find nature and human life not secular but sacred, 
and God not far away but immanent in His world, proves that 
our times are not sceptical in spirit. And if thoughtful men 
who find in poetry the spiritual support for which their nature 
craves are aware of the defenceless condition of their beliefs, 
and are repelled by dogmatic creeds which seem to be touched 
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with every weakness—based on no secure principles, scanty in 
content, and inwardly incoherent—they nevertheless show no 
tendency to relinquish anything that is essential to the higher 
life. 

But if we judge the age not merely by its faith but also by 
its works, the strength of its spiritual convictions becomes still 
more evident. For it confronts the deepening problems of an 
intricate social life, which is in process of reconstruction on a 
scale never known before, in that spirit of reliance upon the 
order of the world, of trust in the destiny of man and in the 
growing purpose of the ages, which is the very essence of 
religion. What it distrusts is not religion, but theology; and 
theology is, at best, only the theoretical exposition of this most 
marvellous and baffling element of human experience. So 
that, once more, we come upon a fundamental contradiction 
between the theory and the practice of the times; and we are, 
once more, constrained to ask whether it is the practice itself 
that is at fault, and religion only an emotional glamour 
spread over the surface of a world secular at heart, or. whether, 
on the other hand, the human intellect is radically incompetent 
to deal with this element of human experience. Or is there still 
another alternative? May it not be that the discrepancy springs 
from the very growth and vigour of the practical religion and 
morality of the age, rendering the old speculative formule into 
which they are forced inadequate and unconvincing, and con- 
victing theology and philosophy of so falling behind the times 
as to become untruthful exponents of our spiritual experience 
and insecure guides to truth? But in whatever way we explain 
this phenomenon, it is not possible to doubt that it is pre- 
eminently characteristic of our times, and of the most far- 
reaching practical significance. 

We must, however, endeavour to observe this contradiction 
more closely, and ask what consequences flow from this funda- 
mental discrepancy between our practical life and the theoretical 
reconstruction of it. Is the suspicion that has fallen upon human 
reason, especially in its employment upon the ultimate hypo- 
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theses of our ethical and religious life, really of deep import ? 
What, if any, are the practical effects of the diffidence and 
scepticism of the philosophers and the misology of the theo- 
logians ? 

As already indicated, the influence of this intellectual 
scepticism upon the pursuit of natural knowledge is hardly felt. 
An occasional philosopher’ is driven by his conception of the 
supremacy of the will over the speculative intellect to explain 
the world in terms of human purpose, and to cast doubt upon 
the uniformity of Natural Law; and some Pluralists’ go even 
further, and predicate real discontinuities, uncaused beginnings, 
and alogical occurrences in the objective world. But their 
theorisings, in this respect, are of not much account. Scientific 
men cannot yield the hypothesis of the orderly continuity of 
nature, which is the presupposition of all their endeavour. 
They are aware that their ultimate conceptions are hypothetical ; 
that the field of their inquiry is limited; and that their work 
does not lie amongst final issues. But their hypotheses “ work,” 
and they themselves are sustained in their endeavour by the 
unbroken success of their methods; they employ the ordinary 
processes of reasoning thought without hesitation, and only 
lament that they are not able to observe more closely and reason 
better. They meet the deepening problems of expanding 
knowledge without casting a thought upon the sceptics, and 
exhibit that courageous candour which springs from a silent con- 
viction that the reason of man and the world in which he lives 
are, by their very make and structure, fitted to hold harmonious 
converse. 

But with regard to the phenomena of man’s spiritual life 
the case is far other: in this province the prevalent scepticism of 
the intellect is already bringing about its natural consequences. 
If, on the one hand, there is a strong conviction of the reality 
of spiritual things, and the greatest reluctance to seek abiding 
satisfaction in Materialism, or Naturalism, or Agnosticism, there 


1 See Royce, The World and the Individual. 
2 See James, T'he Will to Believe. 
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is, on the other hand, a growing disposition to regard the facts 
of religion as not explicable, or, at the best, not explicable by the 
methods of inquiry which are elsewhere so fruitful in results. 
If we do not claim, with Romanes, that religion demands “ the 
sacrifice of the intellect,” nor predicate a fundamental disparity 
between spiritual facts and human reason, we still do not expect 
a“ Science” of them, if science is to mean a body of systematic 
and assured knowledge, reached by the candid employment of 
reason upon observed facts. We are not convinced that these 
facts are open to this kind of observation ; we do not seem to 
have the necessary data for dealing, by way of the intellect, with 
the problems of God, Freedom, and Immortality. The con- 
sciousness of our indefeasible ignorance of these subjects is so 
pressing, our aspiration after assured knowledge of them is so 
immediately rebuked by our failure, that we cease to employ 
our reasoning powers upon them. Inquiry is paralysed. We 
try to believe although we cannot know; or we strive to put 
our trust in tradition, or in some other unsifted “ authority.” 
But it is very difficult for man to continue to believe 
what he dare not question, or to forbear from thinking 
about those things which concern him most deeply. For 
thinking, too, is a part of man’s nature, and to renounce his 
nature is not easy for him, and can hardly be said to be his 
duty. Hence, reflective men in these days are much 
embarrassed as to the whole realm of religious truth. 
They are neither able to give a reason for their faith, 
nor to forego the seeking of it. Their minds are uneasily 
poised between alternatives, neither of which they can adopt 
with any satisfaction: they hesitate between rejecting reason 
because it is inadequate to the demands of faith, and re- 
jecting the faith because it seems incapable of meeting the 
demands of reason. Seeking to avoid both of these undesirable 
issues, they take refuge in compromise; they would fain be- 
lieve that religion is not irrational although it is not intelligible, 
and that reason is not futile, although it is weak and fallible. 


It is, however, impossible to maintain such a compromise. 
Vor. IL—No. 2. 16 
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Devout men, to whom religious interests are paramount, are 
extremely chary of exposing their beliefs to intellectual 
scrutiny, and their faith, in the last resort, becomes a mere 
sedative to the emotions, a truth, if truth it be, held 
in the way of superstition! And, on the other hand, 
men to whom the first concern is intellectual clearness 
are able to maintain only a most exiguous and _ halting 
faith, and drift unwillingly and inevitably towards indiffer- 
entism and negation. Slowly but surely there is growing a 
tendency on the part of the former to snatch the whole sphere 
of faith out of the secular if not sacrilegious hands of a rational- 
ising intellect ;* and on the part of the latter, to regard religious 
dogma as inexplicable simply because it is unreasonable.* And 
although most men endeavour to halt short of both of these ex- 
tremes, there is no doubt that a most ominous schism divides 
the religious consciousness of the time, and that the forces of 
reason and religion, thus set in rivalry, are slowly defining the 
issue and ranging themselves for battle. 

Now, it is not necessary to conclude that man is a logical 
animal because he is a rational animal, or to ignore his in- 
tellectual inertia and radical disinclination to heroic measures. 
But, nevertheless, there is a limit to his power of harbouring 
contradictions. There are necessities, as Burke said, “ which 
choose, and are not chosen”; and amongst these must be 
reckoned that of harmonising principles of conduct with intel- 
lectual convictions. History is no doubt a continuous record 
of compromises between reason and religion; but history also 
proves that all these compromises are unstable and unsatisfactory. 
For it is a fact of paramount importance that both reason and 
religion claim dominion over the whole extent of man’s nature, 
and to attempt to temporise between them is to be disloyal 
to both. Vital elements of one life should not require to be 


1 See Milton’s Areopagitica. 

2 The Ritschlian School. 

8 The whole ethical movement, as understood by such exponents of it 
as Mr Stanton Coit. 
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coerced into an unnatural union by compromise; after every 
attempt at such compromise, they fly asunder again in a rivalry 
that is still more bitter. No age of the world was ever strong 
except when faith and reason went hand in hand, and when 
man’s practical ideals were also his surest truths. 

Taking these facts into consideration in surveying the 
general disposition of these times, the conclusion seems to be 
inevitable that the present attitude of thought towards religion 
is essentially transitory. The contradiction has, in some way 
or other, to be worked out. If the attempts to delimit the 
territories of religion and reason or bring about an armed 
truce have failed in the past, much more must they fail in our 
day. For the spirit of the times is fundamentally antago- 
nistic to such a course. If either our religious faith or our 
practical trust in intellectual inquiry were shallow, there might 
be some possibility of temporising. But if we have read our 
times rightly, both the religious and the intellectual spirit of 
the age are sincere, and therefore, by necessity, intolerant of 
compromise. In the eighteenth century, at least as ordinarily 
conceived, it was comparatively easy for men to drift away 
from their religious convictions. That age could part from them 
at a comparatively small cost ; for the God of its shallow deism 
was far away, its morality was hedonistic, its world was secular 
and loosely linked to the “other.” But, for the present age, 
religion is much less an affair of another world, and morality 
less a matter of pleasant sensations, and God dwells in nature 
and ‘in the mind of man.’ In a word, both its religious and 
its moral experience are too rich and real to admit of being 
explained away by any abstract and negative philosophic or 
pseudo-philosophic theory. The old sceptical arguments, once 
so powerful, have lost their cogency, and the very ground of the 
controversy has shifted,—so deep has been the spiritual change. 

But if it be true that our age cannot part easily with 
its profounder religious convictions, still less can it forego 
its speculative enterprise. It has bought its intellectual 
freedom at too great a price, and found its exercise too 
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profitable in all the fields of human inquiry, to submit again to 
the old bondage. There are some things on which the world 
does not go back, and the right to seek the truth is among 
the number. It is practically certain that the intellectual 
ardour of the modern world cannot even be damped, far less 
stifled and extinguished, by any theory, blindly advanced in the 
service of religion, of the radical insecurity of knowledge, or of 
the incompetence and untrustworthiness of human reason. 

For if, on the one hand, the old scepticism, directed against 
the religion of the present day, would find itself confronted 
with the unexpected resistance of a deeper spiritual experience, 
an analogous scepticism directed against the intelligence would 
meet with the still stronger resistance of the sciences, flushed 
with the consciousness of victories, and with all the forces of a 
new intellectual disposition. For, in spite of the critics of the 
intelligence, the mental bent of this age is pre-eminently con- 
structive and synthetic. In other words, it is scientific not 
merely in the narrow sense that it is much interested in 
comprehending nature, but in the deeper sense that it seeks to 
systematise its mental content according to universal principles. 
Where dogmatism and mere empiricism once ruled, we endeav- 
our to bring order and rational concatenation. In the pursuit 
of this end our age has acquired habits of close observation 
of facts, of the careful scrutiny of evidence, and the merciless 
questioning of hypotheses. Even the realm of theology, the 
most conservative of all the sciences, has been invaded by the 
scientific spirit, which must analyse and seek to rationalise all 
that it touches. Not long ago, to give one instance, religious 
thought resisted with all its force the most characteristic and 
synthetic conception of the age, namely, that of evolution: that 
idea is now applied to religion itself, to the history of its cere- 
monies and dogmas, and even to the sacred books. Nor should 
this change of attitude occasion any surprise. For it is not 
possible for any age to escape its own dominating conceptions ; 
nor can intellectual habits acquired and fixed in one field of 
inquiry be laid asidewhen we enter upon another. The conclusion 
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is inevitable, that we must continue to employ the great ideas 
that rule our thinking till we have exhausted their significance, 
and, therefore, that the methods of critical and reasoned 
inquiry, so far from being abandoned in favour of any dogmatic 
faith, or from fear of any scepticism, will in the future receive 
a still further extension. 

But in addition to the fact that an age which sincerely 
maintains its hold of its convictions, religious and intellectual, 
cannot brook the attempt at compromise, there is the further 
consideration that the issues are being defined in such a manner 
that compromise is impossible. 

As regards the claims of reason to deal with the final issues 
of life, it has been already shown in what a fundamental way 
they are questioned. The intellectual sceptics have carried the 
war into the enemy’s country. They have denied the com- 
petency of reason to acquire any truth that can be called 
unequivocally valid. The hypothetical character of all human 
knowledge, including even the natural sciences, has been ex- 
posed ; man’s mind is, by necessity of structure, held to move 
amongst uncertainties; finality, whether in knowledge or in 
morals, does not comport with his finite nature. He must 
believe where he cannot know, and hold more truth than he can 
prove, else his life, practical as well as theoretical, will suffer an 
intolerable impoverishment. For, it is asked, what, after all, can 
he prove by mere logic? Hardly his own existence. Reason rests 
on experience, and can only illumine its surface. Experience is 
wider than thought, which is only one element of human nature, 
and a secondary and derivative and formal one. 

Thus, then, the inmost stronghold of modern thought is 
being assailed, and with a force and persistence to which there has 
been no precedent in modern times. But the issue on the 
side of religion is not less vital, or less incapable of being made a 
subject of compromise. This will be best seen, perhaps, if 
reference is made to another aspect of the expansion of the 
modern outlook upon the natural world which took place 
during the last century. Its significance, as already indicated, 
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does not lie in the vast accumulation of natural knowledge, 
but in the new way of contemplating the facts. I wish now 
to show that this new method has brought as a consequence a 
restatement of the whole problem of man’s spiritual nature, 
which renders the solutions hitherto offered incompetent, and 
even irrelevant. 

The main characteristic of modern science is its imperson- 
ality; in other words, the scholastic methods have been 
definitively rejected, and the attempt is made to interpret 
natural phenomena in their relation to one another, and not to 
human ends ; that is to say, the standpoint of modern scientific 
thought is no longer anthropo-centric, but cosmo-centric. “ In- 
stead of explaining nature from the being of man, we follow the 
reverse process, and seek to understand human life from the 
general laws of nature.” ! 

Now, by seeking to explain man in terms of the world, 
instead of the world in terms of man, we seem by implication 
to close the door against the very possibility of a spiritual 
interpretation of human life.2 We have, prima facie at least, 
despoiled him of his uniqueness and independence, dissolved 
him into physical antecedents, placed him in the flux of 
natural events, and subjected him to the great uniformities of 
the natural cosmos. 

It is in this respect that the modern conception of Natural 
Evolution is most significant, and that the alarm created in 
the religious world on its first enunciation was more than 
justified. For there is much more involved in this conception 
than was apparent at first sight, and those who have adopted 
it, while still maintaining the popular view of religious beliefs, 
and who have pretended to “ reconcile” science and religion on 
these terms, know not what they do. For the real issue at stake 
is not the truth of a particular view of the descent of man, nor 
even the conception of evolution itself. That conception may be 
modified or even refuted without relieving the religious situation 


1 Riehl, Science and Philosophy, Eng. trans., p 7. 
2 See Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory. 
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in the slightest degree. It may conceivably be shown that, 
at least as held at present, it is a hypothesis radically vitiated 
by the demand it makes at every new departure for “ an initial 
variation,’ of which no account is rendered, and without which 
the whole movement is arrested. In this respect it seems to be 
a theory that works only by the aid of miracles, and that carries 
within it a radical surd. And even apart from this objection, it 
may be shown that the phenomena of life and consciousness have, 
so far, resisted all attempts to resolve them into antecedents ; 
and that the evolutionist has either to acknowledge that they 
rise ex abrupto from the natural plane, or deny the “ natural” 
character of his evolution by making life and consciousness 
into original endowments of matter. 

But, what then? What gain would accrue to those who 
would maintain the spiritual interests of man if evolution 
turned out to be a hypothesis discredited in its application 
and vitiated by the looseness of its logic? Its fundamental 
implication would remain, and the mental attitude of the age 
would not be changed. Natural science would still occupy 
the cosmo-centric point of view, and still seek a continuity 
which included man: it would simply endeavour to express 
that continuity in some other way. The conception of reality 
as a single system, in which man occupies his own irre- 
vocable place, has come to stay. It is the principle—or 
hypothesis, if that word suits better—that:inspires and guides 
all thought which aims at demonstrative security ; and to give 
it up were to give up philosophy as well as science, and 
reasoning as well as philosophy. We may admit all the 
defects in our actual knowledge which sceptics urge against it, 
or say with the Pluralists that from the world, as we know it, 
“the negative and the alogical is never wholly banished. 
Something—call it fate, chance, freedom, spontaneity, the 
devil, what you will—is still wrong, and other, and outside and 
unincluded from your point of view, even though you be the 
greatest of philosophers.”! But if we import a genuine 

1 James, The Will to Believe, Pref. viii. 
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discontinuity into the nature of things, we cease to be 
philosophers, even though, with Professor James, we call our- 
selves “ Radical Empiricists”; and we ought, in consistency 
with our theory, to give up thinking :—only, of course, on such 
a view of “a world of real possibilities, real beginnings, real 
crises, catastrophes and escapes,” of real tag-ends, there is no 
longer any need or place for consistency ; because, if anything 
could be true in such circumstances, it would be true that 
consistent thought about an inconsistent world would be false. 

But, in reality, there is not the least chance that modern 
thought will accept this catastrophic conception of the world. 
The defence of “spontaneity, freedom, real ends, real evil, a real 
God and a real moral life” must come in another way, if it is to 
come atall. Thought cannot establish these or any other truths 
by committing felo-de-se, nor can it demonstrate any truth in an 
alogical world. Indeed, the situation is such that we cannot any 
longer seriously ask whether the world is a cosmos, or whether 
man has his own determinate place within it. What we can and 
must ask with more and more urgency is: how that cosmos is to 
be conceived, and what kind of a place within it is occupied by 
man? Are we to regard the natural cosmos as implying man, 
or man as implying nature? Are we to seek for a natural 
interpretation of man, or for a spiritual interpretation of nature ! 
That nature and man are in some way continuous, that man 
is what he is only in virtue of his ontological relation to the 
world, that apart from it he can have neither being nor mean- 
ing, neither a moral nor a natural life, cannot now be ques- 
tioned. All the sciences of man, as a being who builds up 
knowledge, who draws the principles of his conduct from his 
conception of a moral order, and who invents or discovers a 
God whom he can worship and serve, imply that he is vitally 
united to his fellows in a rational society and rooted in the 
outer world of natural facts. Set 2m vacuo, with nothing but ex- 
clusive relations to the world without, he can compass nothing, 
for he zs nothing. On such a presupposition, we can no longer 
ask intelligent questions about him. Our problem is, what 


* 
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significance man can have in these relations? Do they destroy, 
or do they constitute, the possibility of his rational and spiritual 
life? For it is still conceivable that man may be lifted above 
nature by means of nature, and that consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness and the spiritual issues which flow therefrom retain 
their reality and meaning just because there is an intrinsic rela- 
tion between them and the natural cosmos. What has become 
impossible is the old theory of detachment and isolation. 

But it was on this conception of detachment and isolation 
that much of the philosophic, and all the ordinary, thought of 
the past founded its ethical and religious convictions. To be 
ontologically continuous with nature was to be part of a 
machine. And, with a reckless heedlessness of the meaning of 
words, we are now told that we should not be better off were 
we parts of a “spiritual machine”! There was no defence of 
man’s spiritual life except in making him an exception to the 
scheme of things. Matter and its laws must stop short at the 
threshold of self-conscious thought and free will. Man must 
be regarded as a spiritual being in a physical frame ; mind and 
will, as resident in a natural world, but not of it. If between 
him and his natural environment action and interaction had to 
be acknowledged, and if he had to enter into relations with his 
fellows and the world in order to live, these relations were 
represented as extrinsic and accidental to his true self. The 
world could in nowise be allowed to enter into his constitution, 
or to break the pure self-identity of the “impervious” Ego, and 
disturb the absolute isolation of the will. 

Hence, the refutation of this conception of a self detached 
from the world by the discovery that such a self is meaningless, 
and that such a will is impotent both for good and evil, has left 
the spiritual life of man apparently without defence. And, at 
the same time, the rival conception of the ontological con- 
tinuity of man and the physical world, a conception deemed to 
be fundamentally inconsistent with the possibility of morality 
and religion, has become effectively dominant. So that, now, 
the hard option seems to be pressed upon us of either rejecting 
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the principle from which all our scientific and reflective cogni- 
tion derives its impulse, or of denying the possibility of those 
moral and religious ends which give worth and dignity to human 
life. 

It is in this respect, therefore, that the problem of the 
ethical and religious life has become crucial in our day. Its 
validity is challenged by an authority which is far superior to 
that of any particular theory, such as Natural Evolution. The 
principle of knowledge itself seems to be in antagonism to that 
of morality and religion, and the fundamental impulses of our 
rational nature to be in mortal conflict. 

Kant had foreseen this collision with clearness ; it inspired 
the effort which resulted in his great Critiques; and he sought 
in vain to avert it by dividing man in two with a hatchet, and 
making him a phenomenon in one world and a noumenon in 
another. And now at length the difficulty has invaded the 
common mind. Science has lifted the conception of the 
universality of law into a conscious postulate of thought, and a 
return to the old cataclysmic alternative is recognised as the 
betrayal of the interests of the intelligence. At the same time 
the constant pressure of the living presence of the moral world 
is in nowise less felt, and the validity of the conceptions of 
freedom, personality, duty, responsibility, right and wrong is 
not more easily denied. We are able to forego neither know- 
ledge nor morality and religion: we are willing to suppress 
neither rational inquiry nor our aspirations after moral 
goodness and communion with God. Nor are we able to settle 
the dispute. 

Caught between such conflicting necessities, and fearing the 
final victory of either side, we try every means of escaping the 
shock of the collision. Nothing could be more indicative of the 
fear engendered by the conception of a universal cosmos which 
shuts man up within its iron framework, than the variety of the 
ways in which escape is sought. Religion is reduced to welcom- 
ing every kind of refuge, and finds every refuge in turn to be 
vain. With Lotze it confines law to the natural world, and 
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even provides, in the world of man’s intelligence, “ surprises for 
God”: or it reduces natural laws into mere conceptual general- 
isations, not existing in nor even representative of real facts in 
the outer world. With the followers of Ritschl, it makes re- 
ligion an affair of the heart, and denies the right of the intelli- 
gence to enter into this realm, thus opening the door wide for any 
superstition. With both it makes the provinces of beauty, truth 
and goodness mutually exclusive, and insists that as we cannot 
apply ethical criteria to intellectual truths, so we cannot apply 
intellectual criteria to ethical truth; as we cannot deny that 
twice two are four on the ground that it may bring inconvenient 
moral consequences, so we cannot deny moral facts on the ground 
that they are intellectually false. It separates meaning from 
fact, makes the will superior to the intellect with Professor 
Royce; and, with Professor James and some of the “ Personal 
Idealists,” makes belief a matter of resolute volition, constructs 
the universe of enigmatical atoms dignified by the name of 
persons, divides the Absolute into aspects, and rushes into 
polytheism. : 

It is not possible to read in all this confusion anything but 
the rout of the speculative defenders of the spiritual interests 
of man. It is all too obviously an instance of Sauve qui peut. 
Meantime, the new methods of historical research even in re- 
ligion itself, the closer analysis of the meaning of the human 
self and its powers, the gradual discovery of the conditions of 
man’s ethical behaviour and intellectual activities, are revealing 
more and more undeniably his intrinsic and constitutive re- 
lations to the frame of things in which he is set, and the great 
uniformities under which, and in virtue of which, he lives a 
rational life. The ranks of science are closing, and closing 
around the spiritual nature of man; and no scepticism arrests 
their triumphant progress. 

What follows? At first sight it would seem that nothing 
can follow except the decay of religious belief and the undis- 
puted rule of Naturalism. Such a conclusion, however, is rash 
and, I believe, intellectually false. If it be true, as I have 
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sought to show, that in our times man’s religious and moral 
interests have deepened pari passu with the growth of his 
intellectual possessions, there seems to be at least a possibility 
that it is not religion and reason which are in mortal conflict, 
but the theories of them which are offered by the speculative 
and theological thinkers of the day. It seems to be easier to 
believe that the interpreters of human experience have lost 
their way than to maintain that experience itself is rent in 
twain, and that the fundamental conditions of human welfare 
are inconsistent. If such conclusions must follow from the 
premisses assumed at present, it behoves us to examine these 
premisses. The religion that can maintain itself only by 
limiting the uses of reason, and the reason that can make good 
its rights only by extinguishing religion, may both be the pro- 
ducts of abstract thought, falsified by clinging to antiquated 
presuppositions. What is required, and what I believe is in 
process of being gained, is a better view of reason than that 
which represents it as a discursive and analytic power radically 
at enmity with the great unities of experience, and a better 
view of religion than that which makes it an exception to 
man’s natural life, and finds no foothold for his spiritual 
interests except in the interstices of a broken natural world. 

But this is a large problem, on which I cannot enter here,— 
a problem, it seems to me, which must occupy many minds for 
a long time to come, and to the solution of which, in any case, 
no individual can make more than a tentative and exiguous 


contribution. 
HENRY JONES. 
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‘JAMES MARTINEAU: A SAINT OF 
THEISM. 


Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


Ir is hazardous to prophesy, from the opinion of his own 
generation, what may be the final judgment on a thinker and 
the permanent place he shall obtain in the temple of fame. 
His arguments which once were irresistible may become futile, 
because the battle-ground of debate is shifted, or the principles 
which were only slightly apprehended at the time may be in- 
corporated in the body of philosophy ; his style which charmed 
a single generation like a spell may be wearisome and unreal 
to their children, or the severe purity which repelled the 
multitude once may become a passport into the society of the 
immortals. No one can anticipate what the readers of fifty 
years hence may think of the writers whom we counted 
masters; but one may suggest with fair grounds of reason 
that the critic of 1950, as he examines the department of 
religion in the nineteenth century, will give a foremost place 
to the names of Newman and Martineau. They fulfilled 
their course, these champions, the one of Catholicism and the 
other of Theism, side by side; and although their orbits were 
so entirely apart, that while Martineau was an intimate friend 
of F. W. Newman, and in constant correspondence with him, 
and while he wrote more than once with appreciation and 
insight of the greater brother, and declared boldly in the paper 


1 An article on the Philosophy of Martineau, by Professor Pringle Pattison, 
will appear in the next issue of the Hibbert Journal._—Ep. 
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entitled “ Personal Influences on Present Theology,” published 
in 1856, that “ without an estimate of John Henry Newman’s 
genius and influence only two-thirds of the theological history 
of contemporary England could be written,” Martineau never 
seems to have met the Cardinal, and, so far as one can judge, 
the two men had no influence upon one another. They 
differed in origin and environment, in calling and in service, 
but they were both favoured children of genius, and endowed 
with many of the same high qualities. Both by their likeness 
and unlikeness they associate themselves in one’s mind, now 
by the satisfaction of a complement, now by the piquancy of 
a contrast. Both came of a serious and spirited stock, in 
the one case evangelical, and the other intellectual; and ere 
they had reached their prime, each had emigrated from his 
intellectual home, the one because the Evangelical school was 
smitten with barrenness, and Newman had outgrown Romaine 
and Scott, the other because he had attained unto a deeper 
view of human nature than the determinism which was the 
controlling principle in Unitarian philosophy, and Martineau 
refused longer to be bound by Priestley. Both were masters 
of an English style drawn from the purest classical springs, 
which must fill every writing man with an admiration border- 
ing on despair, in the one case severe, delicate, insinuating, 
musical, “ simplex munditiis,” in the other elaborate, decorated, 
illustrative, sonorous, like the clothing of the king’s daughter, 
“of wrought gold.” They were alike capable of the most 
subtle and intricate teaching, tending, however, with the one 
to a casuistry which is apt to alarm, and in the other to an 
austerity which is apt to chill; and wherever the light of truth 
led they were equally willing to follow, the one till he reached 
Catholicism, tempered by papalism, and the other Theism, 
illuminated by Christianity. The one obtained light and the 
ground of his certainty through the Historical Church teaching 
him from without, and the other from spiritual intuitions 
guiding from within. It was their fortune, as it must be of all 
pioneers, to be misunderstood, misrepresented, and persecuted, 
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the one for reaction, the other for progression. Neither was 
too obedient to his religious associations or denominational 
authorities, and neither was in spirit an ecclesiastic, although 
the one died a Cardinal, and the other was much disappointed 
because he could not bring Unitarians under the power of 
Presbytery. Before they died, the dust of battle had settled, 
and each had come into his kingdom, and was the object of 
general honour and reverence. Newman and Martineau were 
also alike in the high distinction of their character, for both 
were, by general consent of all serious people, accepted as holy 
men, the one a saint of Catholicism, the other a saint of Theism. 

As we part from Newman and go on alone with Martineau, 
it is with a feeling of pardonable regret that the latter did not, 
like the former, take us into his confidence, and open to us, so 
far as might be, the sanctuary of his life. This very regret is 
akin to ingratitude, for it implies a reflection one would shrink 
from making on the act of piety which Dr Drummond 
performed in writing Martineau’s Biography. No one can 
praise too highly the carefulness and thoroughness of the 
work; its clearness and orderliness, its modesty and _ self- 
abnegation, its respect and reverence. The learned writer has 
from the beginning determined to keep himself in the shadow 
and to place his subject in the fullest relief. And by one 
standard, possibly the standard which was in his mind, he has 
succeeded in his endeavour. Within the two volumes the 
student will find, and find in its place, every fact in Martineau’s 
life, a note of every article he wrote, with copious extracts 
from his letters, an account of every controversy in which he 
was engaged or in which he was interested, and from time to 
time a valuable exposition of his standpoint, intellectual and 
spiritual. Perhaps one ought not to ask anything more, and 
perhaps what one asks more must be given by another hand ; 
but while one pays his willing tribute to the completeness and 
candour, the perfect good taste and sound choice of material 
throughout the biography, he must confess to a disappointment. 
The reader will learn what Martineau was as a student, as a 
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minister, as a critic, as a philosopher, as a worshipper and as a 
Christian, but this valuable and elaborate book does not reveal 
Martineau as a man. Watt’s well known portrait is absolutely 
fascinating and holds your attention as by a charm, for you are 
looking upon a part of the spiritual world when you gaze into 
Martineau’s eyes. Without the biography the portrait would 
be incomplete, for it represents the mystic removed from con- 
tact with this world and secluded beyond intellectual strife, 
while Martineau was the keenest of observers, and a most 
devoted servant of pure reason. On the other hand, the 
biography would be most misleading without that portrait, for 
perhaps by the very necessity of its conditions it presents us 
with a man ever in the full dress of his public appearances, of 
his finished style, of his critical discussions and his spiritual 
aspirations, while behind the severity and magnificence there 
was surely a wealth of humanity. If we only could have had 
it! His was a faithful and self-denying courtship, with its 
delays and vicissitudes. Mrs Martineau was the sympathetic 
companion of his strenuous life till a cloud fell upon her mind, 
and then it was his “simple and sacred duty to guide her 
descending steps over whatever grass and flowers we can find, 
and soothe the last embrace with the inward calm of trust and 
love.” He thought of her departure as but a brief separation: 
“the emigrant ship will soon be sent for me too, and higher 
work, as I firmly hope, through all the sadnesses of experiences, 
be found for us together in another country, even a heavenly.” 
His first child died in infancy, and was buried in a French 
cemetery at Dublin. Before they quitted Ireland for Liver- 
pool, father and mother visited the grave of their firstborn; 
and when at the age of eighty-seven, a lonely man, Martineau 
was attending the tercentenary of Dublin University, he stole 
away from the public function to stand again beside his child's 
grave. Upon a Good Friday he tells the story of the cruci- 
fixion to his four children, and is deeply impressed by its effect 
“on my poor Herbert,” who was a child of great spiritual 
promise, and to whom he was deeply attached. “Oh for a 
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picture of Herbert’s little changing face as he heard for the 
first time the tale of the Crucifixion. It inspired me to tell it 
better, I think, than I ever did before; and he went to bed in a 
delicious agitation which I envied from my soul.” He was a 
trustworthy and patient friend, writing the most admirable 
letters, on the most important subjects, with invariable cour- 
tesy and considerable frankness, to men like F. W. Newman 
and R. H. Hutton. And he had a pleasant wit, rather of the 
intellectual than popular kind, which might be expected from 
his cast of mind, introducing us in one letter to a “ blustering 
but not very lucid gentleman who had been credibly informed 
that ministers should not meddle with politics, but who never- 
theless thought it our duty to sign on the other side,” and in 
the same letter to a chairman who had been so horrified at a 
word in favour of Catholics that “he lifted his spectacles and 
looked at me transfixed, as a naturalist would look at a live 
dodo.” He tells also with much relish how a landlord in 
Liverpool let him a house “ for the following reason: ‘ Yes, sir, 
you shall have it; and then, with the Rev. Mr Hull, the Rev. 
Dr Raffles, and the Rev. Mr Martineau, it will be strange if we 
have not a trinity that will keep the devil out of the street.’ 
On the credit of this function I remained there seven years.” 
He was a lover of Scotland and on pleasant terms with many 
Scotsmen, but he had his experiences in the Highlands, and he 
once allowed himself to say, “It will take a good deal of soap 
to undo the too constant anointing of everything with the oil 
of piety and neglect.” Those are tantalising glimpses and 
pregnant suggestions, and one would have liked to have seen 
more of Martineau in his home with his wife and children, and 
having good talks with his friends as he climbed a mountain 
side or sat with them at eventide. Did he never relax from 
the grand style of thinking and of writing? Did he never 
write a note of friendly gossip and good-natured jesting? Had 
he no amusements and no foibles? His self-control was 
marvellous, but it is evident that, like other Saints, he was not 


without temper. Did it never blaze forth without dignified 
Vor. I.—No. 2. 17 
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arrangement or literary expression? No incident could in- 
crease one’s reverence for Martineau’s statuesque character, 
but one’s reverence would have caught a deeper glow of affec- 
tion if he had only known more of Martineau’s humanity. 
Apart, however, from personal and intimate traits of char- 
acter, the materials for a complete study of Martineau as a 
thinker and leader, and not least as a representative Unitarian, 
are richly afforded by Dr Drummond’s Biography, with the 
able reinforcement of Professor Upton. While every man of 
the first order is a surprise and a beginning—a force which 
cannot be resolved into its constituent elements—yet we can 
trace certain of the influences which shaped Martineau’s char- 
acter and life. For the work he had to do and the place he 
had to fill, Martineau began with great advantages, both of 
heredity and environment. He came of a mixed stock, whose 
English solidity had been quickened by French vivacity, and in 
which the Huguenot and Puritan strains had united. A 
blending of blood where there is intelligence from both sides is 
almost a pledge of distinguished success, and it is not fantastic _ 
to trace Martineau’s dialectic skill, his brilliancy of illustration, 
his literary wit, and his mental keenness to the spirit of France, 
while his descent from generations of the medical profession 
contributed devotion to truth and a scientific temper of mind. 
He was fortunate in his mother, distinguished both for her 
sparkling talk and her decision in manner, from whom he may 
have caught the beginnings of his style, and certainly inherited 
the quality of masterliness. One is not astonished at 
Martineau’s loftiness and elevation above everything sordid 
when one learns from her son that “ Almost her last consider- 
able act was one of the most delicate and fastidious honour, 
involving resolute and protracted self-denial, and touchingly 
expressive of her depth of affection and supreme sense of right.” 
His fortune in being the brother of Harriet Martineau was 
more doubtful, but I suppose it must be put to her credit that 
when she was five years old, and James was only two, she 
dragged him out of bed to see a sunrise, and, according to 
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her own account, “talked very religiously to the child,” and 
through their early years Harriet and James were good friends. 
If she was unreasonable afterwards in demanding that he should 
burn the letters which contained so many chapters of the past, 
he had too rigid a sense of duty when he exposed without 
mercy a foolish book in which his sister collaborated, and 
which he was pleased to scarify in the Prospective Review 
under the title of “ Mesmeric Atheism.” Harriet Martineau 
was an asset in her brother’s capital, and so also to some extent 
was his uncle, John Rankin, who was a friend of Burns 
(though not to be confounded with “ready-witted” John 
Rankine of Adam Hill), who at any rate taught the family to 
love Burns’ poetry and Scotland. Norwich also must be 
credited with its share in making Martineau, for, like many 
provincial towns at the beginning of the nineteenth century, it 
had a circle of reading and thoughtful people, whose influence 
maintained the love of letters and gave a certain gravity to life. 
The influence of Dr John Taylor, of the Octagon Chapel, who 
used to declare, “ We are Christians, and only Christians,” was 
still felt in Norwich when Martineau was young, and sowed in 
his mind that dislike to sectarianism, whether Unitarian or 
otherwise, which was one of the guiding principles of his public 
actions, and he was brought up under the Rev. Thomas Madge, 
a man of much tenderness and spirituality: “the first awaken- 
ings of conscience and of spiritual faith came to me,” said 
Martineau, “in the tones of that sweet voice.” As a lad he 
was under the charge of Dr Lant Carpenter, the father of Miss 
Mary Carpenter, and gratefully acknowledges his extraordinary 
moral influence, “for I have never seen in any human being 
the idea of duty held in such visible reverence” ; and later, he 
- met Henry Turner, a young Unitarian minister, at Nottingham, 
whom he describes as “one of the purest, truest, most devoted 
men,” and whose early death haunted him “with a profound 
and sacred sorrow.” He bears a generous testimony to the 
scholarship and character of the Professors of Manchester New 
College, where he was training, especially to Charles Well- 
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beloved, “candid and Catholic, simple and thorough, who set 
up within us a standard of Christian scholarship to which it 
must ever exalt us to aspire”; and John Kenrick, “above 
ambition, incapable of pretence, and assured that the only 
guide is the unswerving love of truth.” Martineau was not 
swayed by sentiment in his judgments, and he had an unerring 
eye for moral defects. His impartiality was almost painful, 
and his candour was sometimes only less trying, as witness, for 
instance, his description of Carlyle; and therefore one may 
safely conclude that those ministers who taught him in early 
days were very much as he described them. We therefore 
obtain a most favourable idea both of the intellectual and 
spiritual qualities of Unitarian Christianity during the first half 
of last century, and I do not know there is any reason to 
believe that it has declined since that day. The impression 
left upon the mind by Martineau’s life is, that if he stood 
higher than his brethren in holding a sounder philosophy and 
in having a broader outlook, as well as presenting a character 
of quite peculiar elevation, that the ministers and people of his 
denomination are partakers in measure of the same intellectual 
culture, and followers of the same lofty ideals. It is said that 
the Unitarian denomination is decreasing, and the idea is 
conveyed that they do not desire to increase as an organised 
body ; there are those who prophesy that within a measurable 
time they will cease to exist. If so, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that they will not disappear from history before they have 
made the other churches heirs of their moral integrity and 
their love of truth. 

It is interesting to know that Martineau was apprenticed to 
a wheelwright, under the idea of becoming an engineer, and 
very entertaining to read of the lad’s disappointment because 
his master, a self-made man, could not explain the scientific 
principles of his trade. He was a short time a schoolmaster, 
and had in him the love of teaching to the very end, but he 
found his life-work when he was ordained minister at Dublin 
in Eustace Street Presbyterian Meeting-House. The service 
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lasted four hours, and he made an elaborate profession of his 
faith, giving his idea of the primary duties of the Christian 
ministry, which were “to awaken devotion to God, obedient 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and practical expectation of 
eternity.” He was in F. W. Newman’s sense of the word a 
man “once born,” for the Christ without spoke from the 
beginning to the Christ within him, but in another sense he 
was born twice again, once before his ordination and once 
afterwards. Under a stroke of sorrow when that young Uni- 
tarian minister died, “ the scales fell from his eyes, and he saw 
for the first time the solemnities of life,” and gave himself to 
the holy ministry. The other turning-point in his spiritual 
life was when he freed himself from Priestley’s doctrine of 
necessity, and asserted the liberty of human nature. The 
former was his spiritual and the latter was his intellectual con- 
version ; and as that crisis in a man’s life tinges his action and 
thinking unto the very end, a certain lyric strain of devotion was 
the chief note in Martineau’s ministry, and a firm assertion of 
the moral freedom of man along with his moral responsibility 
was the groundwork of his thinking. It is reserved for an 
eminent philosophical expert to deal with Martineau’s philos- 
ophy, but everyone who is interested in religion and in morals 
must be thankful that, as between the two schools of Hegel and 
Lotze, Martineau for more than half a century was the antag- 
onist of necessity, and in our country the most powerful 
defender of Personality. And he was profoundly convinced 
that morals and religion were both affected by the issue, since 
the ethics of necessity can only tell us “ what has been, what is, 
what probably will be,” but the ethics of free will “ what ought 
to be,” and that moral freedom is the condition of the “ highest 
and deepest spiritual communion between God and the soul.” 
The strenuousness of Martineau’s life, to recall ourselves 
again to the man, was amazing and almost depressing, for in- 
deed it seemed as if from the day he entered college at York, 
on almost to the close of his long life, he never ceased from 
working. His circumstances were for the greater part of his 
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life narrow, and were never affluent. He taught pupils and 
kept boarders during his Dublin days, and he continued teach- 
ing for a considerable period of his Liverpool ministry, where 
he began with a salary of £200. In 1840 he was appointed 
Professor of Modern Philosophy and Political Economy in 
Manchester New College, and it appears that he also occa- 
sionally taught a class in one of the Manchester suburbs in the 
evening. During this time he was not only preaching twice 
every Sunday in his Liverpool church, but also holding various 
kinds of classes in connection with his congregation, and the 
following is an almost ghastly record of his ordinary occupa- 
tions in 1883: “7 a.m., young men’s private class twice a 
week ; engagements with seven other classes three days of the 
week from 11 a.m. to 4.30, except three-quarters of an hour 
for dinner ; 1.30, two Sunday classes ; writing Priestley papers ; 
preparation for chemical lectures at Mechanics’ Institution ; 
evening visiting two or three times in the week; Friday 
evening being always reserved for Sunday preparation.” Amid 
this exacting professional work he was sending forth a succes- 
sion of articles upon philosophical and religious subjects, equally 
distinguished for their trenchant thinking and their perfect 
form. One cannot but regret that a man so rarely gifted 
should have had to toil so hard for his daily bread, but never 
can the reader detect a single mercenary effort on his part, or 
even the faintest complaint of his narrow circumstances. 
Whenever any generosity was shown him he was profoundly 
grateful, and if for conscience sake he was obliged to face 
narrower circumstances, he did so with an unmoved heart. 
One’s admiration for Martineau’s greatness may be the excuse 
for one’s astonishment that the Unitarian community of Liver- 
pool, which has always been both rich and cultured, did not 
appreciate in a more practical form and at an earlier date the 
gift which had been bestowed upon them and upon their city, 
and make arrangements that would have relieved this high- 
spirited and self-denying man from every worldly care, and left 
him free to pursue his profound studies without hindrance. 
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Apart from the burden of worldly care, for which others, 
one dares to think, were partly to blame, he passed through 
struggles which arose from inevitable circumstances. He 
resigned his charge in Dublin when he was still in debt for the 
furnishing of his house and had a young wife depending upon 
him, because he could not in conscience take any longer the 
Regium donum, and his congregation, to their discredit, accepted 
the resignation. The controversy with his sister Harriet was a 
painful episode, and although she was an aggravating person, 
Martineau was not altogether blameless. Newman and he did 
not always see eye to eye in their views, and Newman bitterly 
resented an article in the Prospective Review, of which 
Martineau was an editor. There was a college controversy, 
which, like every other within the academic sphere, was charac- 
terised by extreme keenness and a good deal of orderly foolish- 
ness, and Martineau during his early days in London writes of 
“skirmishes ” and “ ambuscades,” and is not sure whether “the 
tempest may not yet sweep him away.” He does not appear, 
so far as one can gather, to have ever had an audience either 
in Liverpool or London worthy of the man or of his message, 
and there are signs that he was much discouraged, although it 
only required an affectionate address from those who had been 
benefited to send him on his way again rejoicing. He had 
pleasant days in the Highlands, and his letters from “The 
Polchar” have generally a lighter touch than his other corre- 
spondence, but through his long and severe life he had too little 
ease. His honours came to him at last in University degrees 
which ought to have been given before, and his recognition by 
the learned world on his eighty-third birthday was a pleasant 
incident, when he received an address signed by distinguished 
men of many lands and departments of knowledge, but to the 
end it is doubtful whether the English nation and the Christian 
Church knew how great a prophet God had sent them in 
James Martineau. Any honour was most humbly received, 
any note of kindness most gratefully acknowledged, and 
though towards the end his memory was at a loss for a date or 
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the title of a book, it ever reproduced the friends who “ passed 
by me in long procession for more than eighty years.” And 
one discovers that through the unceasing labour of his life and 
its recurring controversies, amid the retirement of study and a 
natural reserve of disposition, he maintained a heart of simple 
affection, and was quick to respond with most winning courtesy 
to any sign of friendliness. 

There was, however, in Martineau a certain aloofness, due 
partly, one imagines, to the cultured reserve characteristic of 
his religious communion, partly to his exacting habits of study. 
His correspondence embraces a considerable range, and is in 
many cases most interesting, but one misses expected names. 
There is not a letter from Jowett, or Maurice, or Kingsley, or 
Stanley. He used to meet Jowett in the North, and some- 
times he stayed with the Master at Balliol; he had conversa- 
tions with Stanley, and in the Metaphysical Society he was 
associated with the leading thinkers of the day. But one does 
not hear of visits to country-houses where interesting people 
gather, or dinner parties in London where he was a guest, and 
the impression is left that he kept himself as much apart from 
society as Browning threw himself into it. Jowett once said 
that Martineau had the face of a medieval monk, and certainly 
he had the disposition of an ascetic of learning. He was not 
indifferent to life, and he was a keen student of character; he 
sympathised intently with the joys or sorrows of his friends, 
and could write the most understanding letters of consolation : 
he was most accessible to anyone who called upon him, and 
most ready to discuss any question of intellectual interest. 
But he was so absorbed in the pursuit of truth that he failed 
somewhat, not so much in friendship as in comradeship. No 
one would have felt it becoming to have intruded on Martineau’s 
high thoughts with even the best of stories; no one would 
have dropped in on Martineau simply for half an hour’s human 
gossip. It would have been irreverent, as if one had talked 
about the weather with a Hebrew prophet, or passed a pleasant 
jest with Marcus Aurelius. A visitor to Martineau with any 
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sense of decency would have prepared himself to live on the 
high altitude where Martineau made his home. 

' His mind breathed the rarest atmosphere, and was never 
deflected by gusts of intellectual passion. He was capable, 
therefore, of an impartiality of judgment which was almost 
too faultless, but of course perfectly admirable. Although he 
was the child of Unitarian heredity, and held with firm con- 
viction, if in his own way, the distinctive tenet of Unitarian 
theology, he frankly confessed that he owed more of instruc- 
tion to Calvin and Luther than to the thinkers of his own 
school, and had derived more inspiration from Tauler and 
Wesley than from his own saints, and he frequently owns his 
debt to the Theologia Germanica, a book with which he was 
in the deepest sympathy. If he judges that the Free Kirk 
has gravely failed in the Highlands to elevate the habits and 
advance the temporal well-being of the people, he is greatly 
pleased with her method of supporting the ministry, and would 
like to see it introduced to his own communion; and if he 
prophesies that the Scots people are waiting fora broader 
theology than that of Knox, he admits that it is to the Scots 
Kirk the people owe “their escape from utter barbarism into 
a consciousness of divine relations.” He will not join the 
Metaphysical Society unless distinguished agnostics are allowed 
to be members, because he desired that opposing parties 
should be “brought face to face on equal terms as seekers 
of the truth”; and when, at the age of ninety, he became a 
member of the Synthetic Society, which did not include 
members “thoroughly committed to agnostic principles,” 
he only did so because the minds of such men were already 
closed. While Hegel created in him no conviction, he 
thought the study of that abstruse German a discipline 
of great value, “because it disenchanted many beguiling ab- 
stractions.” He is proud to be associated in anyone’s mind 
with Thomas Carlyle, because he regards Carlyle as a prophet 
and interpreter of the age, but Carlyle as a philosopher de- 
pended simply on “massive Effrontery of Dogma amid a 
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universal incertitude.” While he warmly describes Emerson 
as a most winning and delightful personality on the side of the 
affections and conscience, he finds in his writings “ many dicta 
which do not speak to me as true,” and much as he loves the 
man he cannot learn from him. From the moral enthusiasm 
and insight of Channing, Martineau received an acknowledged 
stimulus, but he does not judge him capable of producing any 
great work, and does not think that he will be long read. 
When Theodore Parker visited him, he estimated that 
brilliant American as rather a practical reformer than a great 
thinker; and when Parker died, he declared with careful ac- 
curacy of eulogium that “the nerve of natural piety, the arm 
of righteous reform, the courage of every generous hope are 
enfeebled.” When certain Church of England clergymen in 
Liverpool gave what was understood to be a challenge to 
Unitarians to discuss the points of difference between them, 
Martineau and two of his colleagues not only accepted the 
challenge, but were careful to attend the lectures of their 
opponents—sitting in what Martineau describes as the con- 
demned pew; and when Martineau in one of his lectures 
charged Archbishop Magee with “a mass of abuse of the 
most coarse, and misrepresentation the most black,” which 
was certainly vigorous language, and Dr Byrth objected to 
this “ outrage on the memory of departed greatness,” Martineau 
proved his statement so completely that Dr Byrth wished 
the Archbishop’s words “obliterated by tears of contrition.” 
Thomas Arnold he loved with a devotion “ almost unreserved,” 
but he regarded Dr Arnold’s notions of subscription “ with 
astonishment and shame.” No warmth of feeling blinded 
Martineau to defects of character or errors:in thinking on the 
part of a friend, and no admiration for a writer’s strength at 
one point prevented Martineau exposing his weakness at 
another. He was as ready to criticise the foolishness of those 
who shared his views, as to acknowledge the greatness of 
those who differed from him. His impartiality is not due to 
neutrality of conviction on his own part, nor does it take the 
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form of colourless prudence in speech. On occasion he lets 
himself go with considerable force, denouncing “ orthodox liars 
for truth,” and repudiating “the noisy devotees and pharisees 
of party”; and from Martineau’s articles and letters one could 
gather many a polished shaft of invective, but his severity is 
never that of ignorant prejudice or personal slander. It is 
always based on intellectual evidence, and usually has the value 
of a moral judgment. His mind was absolutely uninfluenced 
by personal attachments, and while acting on the bench, was 
guided alone and always by his passion for truth. 

No one, from the study of his life, could call Martineau 
unimpassioned, or charge him with holding a wintry creed. 
More than once he complained of the characteristic coldness of 
his own communion, and lifts up a warning against it, which, 
unless the present writer is much mistaken, has been repeated 
by Mr Stopford Brooke. He was not at home in Hegel’s 
“thinnest and obscurest heaven of metaphysics,” and believed 
that it is the “ pure and transparent heart” rather than the 
“clear and acute intellect” which best discerns God. He 
describes the Unitarians of his early days as a people “scrupu- 
lous of the veracities, but afraid of the fervours of devotion” ; 
and in another place he seems almost to despair of raising his 
fellow-Christians to the warmth of devotion. Unto the liter- 
ature of the soul he contributed his immortal Endeavours 
after the Christian Life; and a collection of hymns (in which 
one may remark in passing, it indicated a slight want of, shall 
we say, literary humour, to replace “Rock of Ages” with 
“ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep”), besides many a noble 
passage scattered up and down his writings. Jt was his custom 
to prepare communicants for the Sacrament with great care ; 
and a constant hearer wrote to him, “’To your influence exclu- 
sively I owe my deep love for our blessed Saviour.” Preaching 
in Manchester, he told the congregation “ You do not want less 
cultivation but more soul,” and he protests against the “ marble- 
minded” logician. In his old age he recalled the intense years 
“when first the real communion of the living God, the same 
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God that received the cries of Gethsemane and Calvary, broke 
in upon his mind,” and his spiritual attitude was that of Pascal, 
whom in many ways he closely resembled, who insisted that 
while in other departments of thought one must know in order 
to love, in religion one must love in order to know. 

There was also another difference between Martineau and 
the religious body who, in his later years at least, were proud of 
him, and to whom through all the years he was a conspicuous 
honour, and that was his breadth ,of view. While it may 
sound a paradox to persons not acquainted at first-hand with 
Unitarianism, it is an interesting fact that many Unitarians in 
the early part of last century were quite orthodox on everything 
except the doctrine of our Lord’s person, and on that point 
they were Arians, which may be called semi-orthodoxy, and 
that indeed there is an approximately orthodox school among 
Unitarians to this day. While Martineau was always more 
spiritual than his average hearer, he was distinctly more liberal, 
and some of his congregation left him in Dublin because he 
had mildly criticised the Arian doctrine, and one fast friend 
‘“‘wrote an agonised letter of adieu, such as a fallen Lucifer 
might have received from his most intimate angel.” Some of 
his sermons in Liverpool excited great apprehension, especially 
one entitled “’The God of revelation His own Interpreter,” 
which was severely handled in the Unitarian Magazine. He 
complains of the intellectual fear among the Conservative party 
in his church, and prophesies that the sweetness of the reli- 
gious air will be poisoned with unworthy feeling. Martineau’s 
experience proves what even the most honest admirers of the 
excellent qualities of Unitarianism must have noticed, that 
that belief does not of necessity create broad and tolerant 
character; and suggests that the Unitarianism which stands 
not in the affirmation of the Fatherhood of God but in the 
denial of the Deity of Christ does not lead the mind into a 
large and wealthy place, but is apt rather to immure it in 
a cell from which it only looks on life through a loophole 
of retreat. As might be expected, Martineau realised this 
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danger from the beginning, and through his life, in season 
and out of season, by letter and by article, he protested against 
the creation of Unitarian dogma, which he considered would 
be as fettering as any other dogma, and against the organisa- 
tion of a Unitarian Church, which would hold its members in 
bondage. While he strongly insisted that every reasonable 
person should have fixed convictions about truth, and while 
he regarded such conviction as a bond for union and service, he 
believed that anything in the shape of a formal creed would 
only hamper a body of Christian people in their search for 
truth. He had a horror of sectarianism, and considered that 
it would be an irony of history if Unitarians, who had protested 
for liberty of thought in the past, and had suffered at the hand 
of orthodoxy, should set up an orthodoxy of their own, and 
bind it more or less firmly upon their members. “I know 
nothing here in England of any Unitarian Church,” he once 
said, “and if there were such a thing I would not belong 
to it.” He was a Unitarian in a theological sense, but in 
an ecclesiastical, never. No religious teacher of the nine- 
teenth century was so absolutely delivered from dogmatic 
bias and denominational prejudices, or followed with a more 
unwavering and fearless step 
“ The high white star of truth.” 

It is a question of delicate and academic criticism whether 
Martineau ought to be classed as a mystic. Certainly no 
writer of modern times has so powerfully expounded and en- 
forced that “ life with God which is an ascent through simple 
surrender to the higher region of the soul,” where “spirit may 
meet spirit”; and it is open to believe that when his Seat of 
Authority in Religion is no longer read, his Endeavours after 
the Christian Life will have a place upon the shelf of devotional 
literature, second only to the Imitation and The Pilgrim's 
Progress. He was also so profoundly affected by the ethical 
and intellectual shapes of knowledge, that it is equally fair to 
hold that he approached the things of the spirit through the 
things of the intellect and the conscience, and that he is at his 
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strongest in the Types of Ethical Theory. If a mystic be one 
whose knowledge of God is the direct vision of the soul, un- 
aided and uncontrolled by the intellect or the conscience—a 
revelation as in a glass—then Martineau had neither the aban- 
donment nor the directness of the mystical faculty; but if 
mysticism be communion with God revealed within the soul 
upon a throne which is high and lifted up among the purest 
affections, but firmly established upon reason and conscience, 
one is fain to believe that Martineau was the most profound 
because the most reasonable mystic of the modern type. 
Martineau realised beyond most men that certainty of God and 
that communion with the soul which cannot be touched either 
by physical science or literary criticism, because it is a spiritual 
intuition tried and confirmed by reason, and which has been 
perfectly described, 
“ Speak to him thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet ; 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 

Whether Martineau is pleading against the theological 
dogmatism which blinds men to the unity of piety lying be- 
neath all intellectual forms, or whether he is deploring the 
tendency among certain younger ministers of his own de- 
nomination to let the personality of God slip from their teach- 
ing and to replace it by moral idealism ; whether he is defending 
those ethics which are founded on the fear of God, or pleading 
for that spiritual worship which is the breath of the soul 
returning to its birth, this powerful thinker and fine saint is 
ever near the hearts of things. He may never have been able 
to hold the Catholic doctrine of our Lord’s person, and he 
may have latterly made large admissions to criticism on the 
Gospels, but Christ was ever to him the Prince of Saints, who 
revealed the highest possibilities of the human soul, and the 
example of habitual communion between man and God. It 
was by the spirit of Christ he was led, and in the steps of 
Christ he followed, and seldom has the Christian life been 
brought nearer or made more radiant. During his long 
course there is no trace that he ever once disobeyed the light 
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God gave him, or did anything which his conscience con- 
demned ; that he ever failed to respond to the demand of 
duty, or that he was ever moved by private ends. His was 
“the path of the just which is as the shining light which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day,” and that 
day came when he entered into the heaven which in its 
earnest of light and holiness he had so long carried within his 
soul. And as one turns from a too slight study in the life of 
this champion of the soul and faithful follower of Christ, and 
as one thinks of the place where the shadow has lifted from the 
unsolved mysteries of earth, and holiness has obtained her 
crown, he is moved to pray “ sit mea anima cum illo.” 


JOHN WATSON. 


LIVERPOOL. 





ON THE MEANING OF “ RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF GOD” IN THE THEOLOGY 
OF ST PAUL. Concluding Article. 


Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., Lirr.D., LL.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


II. 


THE expression “the righteousness of God” occurs so seldom 
outside of the Pauline writings, and indeed outside of the 
Epistle to the Romans, that we can derive but little assistance 
from usage; and as it is generally admitted that the special 
theological sense is peculiar to Paul, we need not dwell upon 
the few remaining passages in the New Testament where the 
phrase is found.! 

In Romans the phrase occurs seven times; and in one 
of these its meaning is confessedly without ambiguity. In 
iii. 5 it denotes simply an attribute of God, as is evident 
both from its being antithetical to “our righteousness,” and 
from the fact that the passage deals throughout with subjec- 
tive conditions. Now, is it reasonable to assume, as is usually 
done, that Paul employs the phrase here in a sense entirely 
different from that which he attaches to it elsewhere? Surely 
we ought to admit such singular looseness of language only 
in the last resort, and to seek first of all for some meaning 
which, with no more than reasonable modifications, will suit 

1See Matt. vi. 33; James i. 20; 2 Peteri. 1. 
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every passage alike. I venture to think that this meaning 
is no other than that which the words naturally convey, 
and that our difficulties arise from our forgetting to adapt 
ourselves to ancient modes of thought. 

Professor Pfleiderer presents the argument on the opposite 
side clearly and forcibly. He proves, quite to the satis- 
faction of our modern thinking, that the “righteousness of 
God” cannot be an attribute either of God or of man. It 
cannot be the former, for then it could not be called “the 
righteousness which is of [better, from] God,”! as it is in 
Philippians iii. 9, nor could it be conditioned (as it is in the 
same passage) by “faith in [of] Christ,” and least of all 
could it be said that we men become in Christ “the 
righteousness of God,” as we read in 2 Corinthians v. 21. 
All this compels us to think of a gift proceeding from God, 
and to be received on the human side through faith.* Nor, 
on the other hand, can the words indicate a human attribute, 
man’s moral condition or moral power, for they would be 
far too strange and misleading a designation of such an 
attribute. To this, also, the predicate “is revealed,” in 
Romans i. 17, is unsuitable; for a human attribute may be 
caused by God, but not revealed; and moreover the “right- 
eousness of God” is opposed to “the wrath of God” in the 
next verse, and this certainly is an objective power above 
man, which may indeed be subjectively felt by him, but 
has not its seat in him. The same conclusion follows from 
the statement, “they did not subject themselves to the 
righteousness of God,” in Romans x. 8, for a man may 
receive and cultivate an attribute in himself, but cannot 
subject himself to it. Nothing remains but to understand 
by the phrase “the correct relation between God and man, 
which, being ordained by God, presents itself to the human 
consciousness as a new religious principle, as a new standard 


1 Axavooivy éx @eod. 2 [iors xpurrod. 
’Compare Romans v. 17, Swpeds rijs Sixacoavvys, where, however, some doubt 
rests on the reading rijs Swpedas. 
Von. I.—No. 2. 18 
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of his religious attitude, and to which man has to submit 
himself by allowing his attitude towards God to be 
determined through this divinely ordained principle,” or, in 
a briefer definition, “the righteousness imputed to man 
through justification.” It is, then, called the righteousness 
of God because this correct relation can proceed, not from 
man, but only from the grace of God, by means of the 
institution of redemption,’ and it is received by man through 
the faith of Christ because faith, as taxon xpiorov or 
evayyehiov, submits itself to the gracious will of God as it 
was revealed in Christ, and enters the relation of reconcilia- 
tion, of peace with God, ordained by Him. Through this 
submission of himself to the principle of grace the believer 
comes to stand in the right relation towards God (8ixavos 
kataotaOyoerar, Rom. v. 19), the gracious will is completed 
in his case in the declaration of his righteousness in conse- 
quence of his faith (Sicawotrar é« wicrews, or miotis doyilerar 
eis Suxavoovvy), he counts henceforth in the judgment of 
God as a righteous man, 7.e. as a man who stands towards 
God as he ought to stand (Sixaotra: eviriov Oeod or Tapa To 
bed, Rom. iii. 20, Gal. iii. 11), and this new relation towards 
God then reflects itself, for the subjective consciousness, in 
the feeling of peace, of undisturbed harmony with God 
(Suxavwbévres ody eipyynv exowev, Romans v. i).? 

1See Rom. iii. 24. 

2 Der Paulinismus, pp. 175-6, 1st ed.; translation I. pp. 174-6. I have 
purposely quoted the argument from the first edition, because it presents with 
great force and penetration the view which I venture to call in question. 
Pfleiderer’s position is greatly modified in the second edition, published in 
1890. He says, for instance, that the righteousness of God “is not the 
condition of a real righteousness on the ground of the man’s own fulfilment of 
the law . . .; it is also not a condition of moral perfection on the ground of the 
renewing power of the divine Spirit” (the italics are mine),—a position which 
I fully accept. It therefore consists in the right relation between God and 
man (p. 183). He admits that by means of faith one enters into the most 
inward communion of life with Christ, and that in view of this essential 
subjective condition of faith we cannot call this righteousness purely objective, 
reckoned to us merely through forensic imputation (p. 184). His interpreta- 


tion, therefore, while still differing from that which is here proposed, approaches 
it much more nearly than that contained in his earlier writing. 
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I have given this exposition of Professor Pfleiderer’s at 
such length both on account of its intrinsic merits and that 
we may do no injustice to his view. While readily admitting 
that it contains important elements of truth, I think that it 
is defective, and that it errs in forcing on Sixawotwm a 
meaning which it cannot legitimately bear. The validity of 
the argument by which he tries to prove that it cannot be 
an attribute of either God or man depends upon nominalistic 
philosophy, and on our modern conception of personality, 
according to which each person is an absolutely separate 
entity, whose attributes can belong to itself alone. But if 
we may judge of the philosophy of Paul from the example 
of Philo, and from his own apparent ascription of reality to 
abstract ideas, he would regard righteousness not as the 
mere mode of some individual, but as an eternal essence by 
participation in which particular men became righteous. 
This essence would necessarily have its seat in God, and be 
a form of His unchangeable being; in other words it would 
be an attribute or predicate of God. Thus it would both 
reside ix God and flow forth from Him; and its flow into 
any particular mind might be conditioned by that mind’s 
faith, And though it seems very absurd to speak of men 
as becoming an attribute of God, it is just as absurd to speak 
of their becoming an imputed righteousness. We must, in 
any interpretation, make allowance for’ the brevity and 
strength of the expression; and when we do so, the argument 
turns against Professor Pfleiderer’s view. For it is still not 
very clear in what sense men can become an imputed 
righteousness or a relation between God and man; but if 
an eternal essence flowing from the depth of the divine 
nature take complete possession of them and fill them, it 
is no longer harsh to say that they have become that essence, 
for it glows in their eyes, vibrates in their speech, and pours 
its beneficent power through their deeds. Thus I believe 
that the « righteousness of God” may, after all, denote an 
attribute of God, but only in the old realistic sense. This 
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interpretation has the great advantage of applying equally to 
all the passages where the phrase occurs, and relieves us from 
the difficulty of inventing two radically different meanings 
for the same term. In the sense proposed it is equally 
applicable to an attribute considered as characteristic of God 
and regulative of His actions, and to the same attribute con- 
sidered as an essence which flows from God, and constitutes 
the universal fountain of righteousness at which all who would 
be righteous must drink. It is obvious that an attribute 
thus conceived is one that might be revealed, and to which 
men might become subject. 

But why, then, it may be asked, does Paul use the 
phrase “righteousness of God,” instead of the simple word 
“righteousness”? Is righteousness of two kinds, so that one 
has to be distinguished from the other? It is even so in the 
language of Paul, and we must next endeavour to comprehend 
this particular point. In Romans x. 3 we find “God's 
righteousness” contrasted with “their own.” The Jews, it 
is said, were ignorant of the former, and sought to establish 
the latter. Presently (vv. 5, 6) these two forms of righteous- 
ness, one of which may be known while the other is unknown, 
are described as “the righteousness which is of [from] the 
law,” and “the righteousness which is of [from] faith”; and, 
without entering at present into the difficulties of the passage, 
we may say that the one is attained by doing, a mode of 
external activity (6 zoujoas), the other by being, a mode 
of interior life (6 moredwv). We meet with similar expres- 
sions in other passages, where the antithesis is implied, 
though not so clearly expressed. “The righteousness of 
faith” (8uxavoovvn tictews) occurs in Romans iv. 11 and 13, 
where the context shows that it is opposed to a righteous- 
ness which consists in “working” (épyalouévw, v. 4), and 
thereby earns a reward, which is therefore paid as a matter, 
not of favour, but of debt. In ix. 30 “the righteousness 
which is of [from] faith” (Sicavoodvn é« miotews) is repre- 
sented as the righteousness which Gentiles obtained, though 
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they had not pursued it. The following verse contains an 
antithesis which lies in the sense rather than the words. 
Israel, it is said, though pursuing (not, as we should expect, 
the righteousness of the law, but) a law of righteousness, 
did not attain unto law. Notwithstanding the want of 
verbal parallelism, we may derive from these words another 
important distinction. The one righteousness may simply 
come to us, though we never cared for it; we may earnestly 
strive for the other, and yet fail to reach it. 

In Galatians we advance yet another step, and learn 
that legal righteousness is not true righteousness. “If 
righteousness were through law, then Christ died for nought ” 
(ii, 21); “if a law had been given which could quicken, 
righteousness would be really in [or from] law” (é& véue or 
ex vopov, iii. 21). These statements can hardly mean that 
righteousness is never reached by the path of law, merely 
because, as a fact, men never perfectly obey the law, and 
that therefore they have to be justified by an imputation 
of righteousness, but that the most absolute conformity to 
the law would not be real righteousness, which dwells in the 
heart, and not in the hand. 

This view is confirmed by a very instructive passage 
which we have still to notice, Philippians ii. 6, 9. Here 
Paul declares that as regards legal righteousness he had 
been blameless. But there was something better than this. 
His desire was that he might be found in Christ, not having 
as his righteousness’? that which was from law, but that 
which was through the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which was from God on the condition of his faith. 

If we put these passages together, and interpret them 
in the light of Paul’s own arguments, we obtain a sufficiently 
distinct picture of two kinds of righteousness. First, there 
is legal righteousness, which consists in the precise conformity 
of our conduct to a righteous law. This law was for the 
Jews the Mosaic and Levitical code, believed by Paul to 


1 So, I think, the grammar imperatively requires. 
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contain the divine standard of human duty. For the Gentiles 
it was the voice of conscience, so far as this prescribed or 
prohibited certain lines of action. Under such a law man 
stands, as it were, over against God, who imposes commands 
which we are bound to obey, and proclaims the sanction 
of certain rewards and punishments. Our obedience is left 
entirely to our own volition, and, when by our own work 
we have fulfilled the required conditions, we are entitled 
to demand our reward. It is clear that we might have 
this righteousness in perfection, and yet be utterly destitute 
of that divine and eternal essence which pours itself forth 
from the Holy One. We might be full of spiritual pride 
and presumption, and, distracted by impure and _ selfish 
thoughts and desires, which we kept from rushing into act 
only by the force of a prudent resolve. It is true that the 
human will is really inadequate to so heavy a task, and this 
constitutes another obstacle in the way of justification by 
law; but in order to judge of a principle we are entitled 
to assume the fulfilment of its conditions, and we see that, 
even on this assumption, righteousness does not proceed from 
law. Nevertheless the condition in question is properly called 
righteousness by Paul, not only because it answered to the 
ordinary standard of judgment, but because it corresponded 
with the true standard of outward conduct. There is, how- 
ever, another righteousness, the absolute and eternal reality, 
God’s own Spirit of Holiness, Justice, and Love, which does 
not consist in obedience to a law, but is itself the fountain 
of law, and the generator of all pure and beneficent activity. 
Of this unfailing stream man may drink by faith; and then 
he no longer stands over against God, with reluctant passion 
and prudential strength, but is on the side of God, with the 
divine life working in and through him, and yielding with 
the spontaneous ease of love the righteous acts which formerly 
were wrung from an unfilial heart. 

Our view would not be complete unless we answered the 
question whether, in respect to this latter righteousness, 
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there was any room for imputation, any place for the action 
of a God “who quickens the dead, and calls things that are 
not as though they were” (Rom. iv. 17). Undoubtedly, 
there is such room; but the imputation is one which, as 
soon as we understand it, commends itself to our highest 
sense of justice. A /aw of righteousness can take account 
only of overt acts: the law has been broken, and the 
penalty must be paid; and as the conditions of justification 
have not been fulfilled, there must be a felt estrangement 
of heart from the Judge by whom the law is administered. 
But under the righteousness of faith the heart is all along 
with God, and, though the law may be often broken owing 
to the frailty of human purpose and the violence of human 
passion, yet we may have peace with Him who searches 
the heart, because we are on His side, and, in spite of every 
failure, love His will. This peace is an inward testimony 
that we are accounted righteous at the very moment when 
our consciences rebuke us and we deplore our sin. How 
explain this paradox? How is it that in the same instant 
we feel ourselves infinitely far from God, and yet feel that 
He is infinitely near to us; that we own ourselves unworthy 
to catch even a distant glimpse of His beauty, and yet His 
love is already folding us to itself and soothing us; that we 
would fain steal in, and quietly and unseen bathe His feet 
with our tears, and while those tears still blind our eyes 
we hear His voice saying that our sins are forgiven, and 
bidding us go in peace? Is it that the judgment of God 
in such cases is untrue, and that the conditions on which 
He receives us are arbitrary? Surely not. It is that His 
righteousness is ever waiting to enter when the heart is not 
barred against it; and as soon as we cease to strive with 
Him, and seek Him in the simplicity of faith, His Spirit 
is already in us, the germ and potency of all holiness ; and, 
however deep may have been our sin, He discerns in us 
the form of His Son, like a dimly illumined image shaping 
itself out of the darkness. We may illustrate this view from 
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the parable of the Prodigal Son. When the wanderer 
returned home smitten with the consciousness of sin, with 
nothing to plead except his confidence in his father’s good- 
ness, and crying out that he was not worthy to be called 
a son, did he not become in that very act more worthy 
than he had ever been before? If his father had judged 
him by the law, he could only have spurned him from his 
presence ; yet he received him right joyfully, as alive from 
the dead. Was this owing to an untrue judgment, an 
arbitrary exercise of mercy which answered to no reality in 
the offender? Far from it. The prodigal was already 
bathing himself in the stream of divine righteousness ; and 
though he was doomed to bear for many a day the scars 
of his sin, and the life of virtuous activity was still in the 
future, yet the righteousness within him was real, and was 
already beginning to form the chaotic material of his dis- 
ordered affections and purposes into a holy temple of God. 
Thus it is just to receive as righteous one who is not legally 
so, but who is on the side of righteousness, and of whom 
the spirit of righteousness, however feebly, has taken posses- 
sion. This spirit, which is not a forensic imagination, but 
an eternal reality, is the righteousness of God, which reveals 
itself in our consciousness, and works within us as a divine 
leaven to which the reluctant mass of our earthly nature must 
at last succumb. To this extent, then, the doctrine of 
imputed righteousness is involved in the teaching of Paul: 
a man is accepted as righteous, not because he has fulfilled 
the law of duty, but because, in spite of failure to fulfil it, 
his heart is right with God, and is an open receptacle of the 
Divine Spirit. 

In regard to the relation between the righteousness of 
God and faith I fully accept the general opinion that the 
latter is not the efficient cause of the former, but only a 
receptive organ. ‘This, indeed, is inevitable if our interpreta- 
tion has been correct. We can no more create or deserve 
the divine righteousness than we can the solar beams: we 
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can only allow it to shine upon us, and warm our cold 
hearts. It is when the thought of our own merit is farthest 
from us that God’s righteousness is nearest, when we most 
despair of ourselves that its hope most strongly bears us up. 
For this reason we are justified through faith. As soon as 
we go out into the sunshine we receive light and warmth ; 
as soon as we rest in God, and simply commit ourselves to 
Him, we are within the realm of righteousness, and have 
passed from the mere show and counterfeit exhibited by 
legal works to the eternal reality of the Spirit. This 
transition may be made once for all, and therefore justifica- 
tion is a single act and not a continuous process; but the 
resulting transformation of moral habits, and the complete 
incorporation of the spirit of holiness, may require an indefinite 
time for its fulfilment. Whence, then, it may be asked, 
comes faith itself? Is it a human work? Paul’s answer 
must be gathered from the general course of his arguments ; 
and at present we can only say that faith is a spiritual 
disposition, and not something wrought by the will. The 
initiative is from God. Faith comes and claims us; and 
though we may be unfaithful, and mar the divine gift, we 
never, by any strife of will, can create the ideal that 
WoOs US. 

The importance of this subject in its bearing on the 
interpretation of Paul’s thought renders’ it desirable that, 
even at the risk of some repetition, we should examine the 
principal arguments, not yet discussed, which are adduced 
in favour of what I conceive to be an erroneous explanation 
of “righteousness.” We shall thus place the matter in a 
clearer light, and see more accurately the point at which 
views diverge.’ 

In support of the opinion that “righteousness,” in the 


1 The textual arguments are well stated by Pfleiderer in an article, Die 
paulinische Rechtfertigung. Eine exegetisch-dogmatische Studie, in the Zeitschr. fiir 
miss. Theologie, 1872, § I., pp. 162-176. I shall follow his order; but the texts 
in question are relied upon by other writers as well. 
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Pauline sense, is an objective condition, dependent on a’ 
judicial act of God, and having no relation to any subjective 
state in man, appeal is made to 2 Corinthians v. 21, “ Him 
who knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf; that we 
might become the righteousness of God in him.” Now, it is 
urged, the statement that Christ was made sin for us can be 
meant only in an ideal sense: God has regarded Christ as a 
sinner, and treated Him accordingly. Consequently the latter 
clause must be understood in a similar way, that God regards 
us in Christ as righteous, and treats us accordingly, although 
we are as far from being so in reality as Christ was from 
being in reality a sinner. This imputative notion of the 
“righteousness of God” is demanded by its connection with 
what precedes, for in v. 19 it is negatively paraphrased by the 
words “not reckoning unto them their trespasses.” To this 
interpretation several objections may be made. We may 
remark, first of all, that we have to deal with one of those 
brief and obscure passages in which Paul flashes forth some 
large and vague idea that is apprehensible by the spirit rather 
than the understanding; and the very success with which 
it is brought down to the common level where the logical 
intellect walks so comfortably, while at the same time, I 
must add, it is made so repulsive to the spirit, constitutes a 
preliminary objection. I say “repulsive” advisedly, for the 
thought that God regarded Christ as a sinner bears this 
character in a marked degree; and as Paul does not plainly 
assert that, we ought to hesitate before we thrust it upon 
him. Again, if we are to translate the word “sin” into 
“sinner,” Paul affirms that God made Christ a sinner, not 
that He regarded Him as such; and the-allusion may be to 
the simple historical fact that Christ was put to death as a 
malefactor. This interpretation satisfies the passage at least 
as well as the other, and our attention is thereby diverted 
from a fiction in the divine judgment to something very real 
in the arrangements of the world. I cannot but think, 
however, that Paul’s language suggests more than this. He 
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‘seems to refer to a-contrast within Christ’s own consciousness. 


In its pure solitude He knew no sin; and yet for the sake of 
man He became sin; He entered, in obedience to His Father’s 
will, into the sinful conditions of earth, and was made 
conscious of that of which He had no experience in Himself; 
He felt, as so often His followers must do, the shame and grief 
which the wicked feel not for themselves; and thus He 
identified Himself, as it were, with the dark, sad side of 
humanity, that He might redeem it, and win it to the 
righteousness of God. In this way there is a true parallel: 
Christ descended into the realm of sin that we might ascend 
with Him into the realm of righteousness. The parallel is 
indeed incomplete; for while Christ passed unsullied through 
the sinful world, we do not suppose that man can enter the 
domain of righteousness and not be purified. But it is 
sufficiently complete for the purpose in hand, and the verbal 
correspondence fails in precisely the same point as the spiritual ; 
for Paul does not add, after qyets, py ywdoxovtes Sixacocvvnv. 
Again, we must observe that exhortations and entreaties to 
be reconciled to God imply the necessity of a subjective 
change in men; and reconciliation, or the change from a 
state of enmity to a state of trust and love towards God, is 
the most momentous spiritual revolution which it is possible 
for a man to experience. In regard to the statement that 
God was not imputing men’s trespasses to them, this simply 
brings out the contrast on which we have insisted between a 
legal standard of judgment, which is superficial and mis- 
leading, and the Divine standard, which measures the heart 
and its possibilities. Under the law transgressions must be 
punished ; under grace they may be left behind and reckoned 
no more, for the soul is reconciled to God, and consciously 
draws its life from the fountains of eternal righteousness. This 
passage, therefore, does not sustain Pfleiderer’s thesis, but 
suggests a more profound and satisfying doctrine. 

Another passage to which appeal is made is contained in 
Romans v. 12-21, especially 15-19, where, as Pfleiderer con- 
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ceives, two opposite pictures are presented of the relations 
between man and God, both alike exhibiting, not the 
psychology of man, but the determinations of the Divine 
judgment, which, so far as they have reference to human 
conditions, regard only the obedience and disobedience of Christ 
and Adam; in othey words, the doctrine of imputed sin and 
imputed righteousness is laid down in its most developed form. 
We cannot now enter on a full interpretation of this passage, 
and must confine ourselves to a few necessary observations. 
If it were only alleged that Paul here speaks of a sin and 
righteousness which are quite distinct from the free acts of 
individuals, of which the law takes cognisance, the allegation 
could hardly admit of reasonable question. But Pfleiderer 
and those who agree with him are apparently unable to 
understand the existence of any real sin and righteousness 
except those of the legal kind, and thus they are unwittingly 
judging of Paul’s doctrine from the point of view of the law :— 
the Apostle does not refer to legal righteousness, and therefore 
he must be speaking of a mere imputation of righteousness. 
But this does not follow. Though dyapria is not a voluntary 
transgression of some commandment, or a general idea of such 
transgressions, it may nevertheless be a principle of sin actively 
operative in men, of which transgressions are not the factors, 
but the symptoms. That something real, and not merely 
imputed, is meant seems to me obvious from the whole 
bearing of the passage, which would become absurd if it were 
possible to suppose that men had not really died and not been 
really sinful. Sin and death are universal and admitted 
realities, which men inherit by the mere fact of their being 
men. Righteousness and life must be equally real: as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly. It is no judicial figment, but a 
true, Divine power into which we enter when we commit 
ourselves in faith to God. If this explanation be correct, we 
must agree with Pfleiderer to this extent, that sin and 
righteousness are objective conditions, inasmuch as they are 
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not creations of individual will; but we differ from him in 
believing that they are not mere forensic relations, but 
principles which work in the human heart, and, according as 
one or the other prevails, constitute the sinful and the spiritual 
man. If it be asked whether there is then no room for the 
exercise of will, we must be content at present to answer in 
words which I think are agreeable to Pauline doctrine, that 
these principles are not generated by the will, but set the 
problems of the will. 

Pfleiderer further relies on the distinction between 
Siucavocvvn and ayvacpds, Which appears in Romans vi. 19 and 
1 Corinthians i. 30, the latter denoting the subjective moral 
condition, and therefore relegating the former to the objective 
sphere. In connection with this subject he distinguishes, I 
think with perfect accuracy, between justification as a single 
act and sanctification as a prolonged process; and something 
of this distinction passes over to the substantives referred to. 
The righteousness of God may be revealed within the con- 
sciousness, and we may even submit ourselves to it that it 
may mould us into its own purity, and yet it may be long 
before this moulding process is accomplished, and the indwell- 
ing righteousness results in a personal sanctification. Two 
passages (Rom. vi. 16 and Gal. v. 5) in which dixavoovvn is 
represented as future, and which might therefore seem 
opposed to his view, are referred by Pfleiderer to the final 
judgment. I think, in both passages, Paul’s thought goes 
deeper than that of mere acquittal at the last day, and con- 
templates that perfect embodiment of the Divine righteous- 
ness which is the goal of the Christian’s hope. If it be said 
that this suggests a process, and thus removes the distinction 
between Siucavoodvy and ayiacpuds, we may reply that the 
latter refers to the subjective effect upon ourselves, the 
gradual change in our own quality, the former to the in- 
dwelling of that which is higher than ourselves; and though 
the dixovocvvy may in an instant claim us, yet we may receive 
it in ever growing fulness, and look forward to the time when 
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we shall be its responsive and expressive organs. This 
explanation saves us from the hazardous expedient of assign- 
ing two different meanings to Sixavoovvm within the limits of 
the same passage, and making it stand now for the justification 
which we receive at the moment of conversion, and again for 
that which is expected at the final judgment. It derives 
further confirmation from Paul’s use of another term. We 
wait in the same way for the viofecia (Rom. viii. 23), though 
we have already received it (see v. 15, and Gal. iv. 5). I 
cannot explain this, with Pfleiderer, by representing our 
sonship as merely an ideal relation between God and man, 
to the subjective effects of which we have still to look forward; 
for the words, “ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry Abba, Father” (Rom. viii. 15), imply that subjective 
effects have been already wrought. Our expectation, there- 
fore, must be directed to a more complete realisation of that 
which is already begun; and similarly our hope of righteous- 
ness anticipates the perfect indwelling of the Divine, of which 
we have already received the earnest. 

We may obtain some further light upon the subject if 
we briefly examine a different class of arguments, which 
have been advanced by Holsten. He accepts the interpre- 
tation which we are criticising, and endeavours to support 
it by showing its antithesis to Jewish conceptions. Volk- 
mar, rejecting Luther's explanation, “ the righteousness which 
is valid before God,” as totally false, had declared that 
“the righteousness ‘of God’ Himself is meant, which makes 
righteous, as is fully unfolded in iii. 21, which He has and 
which He gives.”* In opposition to this, Holsten defines it 
as “the new expression for the new principle of salvation 
revealed in the cross of Christ, for the new religious life- 
relation between God and man,” or, more precisely, “it is 
the righteousness which by the grace of God is imputed to 


1 See his article, Der Gedankengang des Romerbriefs, Cap. I-XI, in the 
Jahrbb. f. prot. Theol., 1879, pp. 104 sqq. 
2 Paulus’ Romerbrief, 1875, p. 75. 
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the man who believes in the grace of God in the cross of 
Christ, although he is actually still sinful, the justitia passiva 
of the old Protestant Dogmatics, an objective righteous- 
ness.” This stands in opposition to the idia dixavorvvn, which 
is the principle of salvation of the Old Testament and of 
the law, the justitia activa of the old Protestant Dogmatics, 
a subjective righteousness. Though it is not stated with 
the desirable precision, it is apparent from Holsten’s whole 
treatment of the subject that he understands by Paul’s 
_ expression a righteousness which has no existence except in 
the judicial act of God, and he shares with some other 
interpreters the inability to recognise any real righteousness 
except the legal, and thus, amid his antagonism to the 
Jewish position, unconsciously shuts himself up in its limits, 
and gives the Jew the advantage of the argument in the 
minds of all who prefer realities to fictions. If we have 
been correct in our exposition, Paul’s antithesis is precisely 
the reverse of this: God’s righteousness is real righteousness, 
the most inward and potent fact of which man can become 
conscious, while legal righteousness is only its outward 
imitation, an external conformity to an external rule, and 
therefore unreal and illusory. 

Holsten proceeds to defend his opinion by analysing the 
conceptions contained in “the righteousness of God.” 
“Righteousness,” he says, “remains an expression and 
principle of the religious relation.” But it is “no more 
the individual's subjective conformity to law effected by the 
actual fulfilment of the work of the law; it is an objective 
condition of mankind transposed into this condition by an 
act of God.” In consequence of the crucifixion of the 
Messiah it is imputed once for all to collective humanity, 
Jews and Gentiles, in spite of their non-fulfilment of the 
law of God. After this unconditional statement it seems 
rather inconsistent to add a human condition; but Holsten 
is obliged to do so if he would not glaringly depart from 
Pauline doctrine :—this objective condition, received without 
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any moral endeavour, belongs even to the sinful Gentile, 
“provided only he gives God the honour and believes on 
the omnipotence of God, which can make even the sinner 
righteous.” In this statement the description of legal 
righteousness is perfectly correct; but the imputation of 
righteousness is not the only antithesis. The contrast is 
far truer between outward conformity to a law and inward 
righteousness, the eternal spirit of the Divine life revealed 
and active in the soul; and this contrast abolishes the dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile, not by any arbitrary 
decision to give up reality and have recourse to imputation, 
but by the necessities of the case, for the possibility of 
surrendering the heart to God, and admitting the stream of 
His righteousness, is not dependent on local or temporary 
circumstances. When Holsten, forgetting for the moment 
the necessity of faith, represents the righteousness of God 
as the objective condition of mankind, he only formulates 
the logical result of his doctrine; but in doing so he makes 
an assertion which is not supported, so far as I know, by 
anything in the Pauline writings. Pfleiderer is led to exactly 
the same conclusion, and then has to admit that it is not 
Paul’s. He says, “So far, then, is justification from being 
a process which advances gradually with the life of faith! 
that it would be much more in accordance with the Apostle’s 
meaning to regard it as an act of God concluded once for 
all in the atoning death of Christ, and preceding the faith 
of all individuals. It must, however, be confessed that this 
view does not exactly correspond with Paul’s way of repre- 
senting it, for he makes justification an act which repeats 
itself in the case of each individual believer, as is very 
plainly shown by the expressions, ofs péAder oyilerBar ois 
motevovow (Rom. iv. 24), and Sika Kxatacrabyoovras - 
ot moddot (v. 19), according to which justification is 

not already actually completed for all immediately in the — 
death of Christ, but the possibility is given for all, while its 

1 In this I fully concur. 
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realisation depends in each instance on the individual faith, 
and is therefore at the present time still future for the 
greater number.”’ It appears, then, after all, that there 
must be a subjective change in man, a change too which is 
far deeper and more radical than the transition from the 
non-observance to the observance of a law; for the latter 
might be purely outward and formal, while the other is an 
abandonment of self, and an entrance into the life of God. 
The moment we pass into the true sphere of righteousness, 
the legal measure, by which we were condemned, is removed, 
our faith is counted for righteousness, and our sanctification 
begins. 

Having explained the meaning which he attaches to “the 
righteousness of God,” Holsten points out that it includes for 
the Jewish, Old Testament consciousness a world of un- 
intelligible notions, and there rise up against the Gospel of 
the “vain man” the metaphysical-religious, the ethical- 
religious, and the historical-religious consciousness of one 
who believes in the Messiah and is still a Jew. 

The metaphysical-religious consciousness recognises the 
contradiction of this righteousness of God to the Old 
Testament view both of the essence of God and His relation 
to man and of the essence of man and his relation to the 
Divine law. The Old Testament representation of God was 
that of the almighty, purposing Will, for which the world 
and its development form only the unresisting material. In 
this development of the world God realises the sole purpose 
of salvation existing in His consciousness from the beginning. 
This is opposed to a righteousness of God which either re- 
places an earlier standard for the realising of salvation by a 
later one, and thereby denies the unchangeableness of God 
and an unchangeable standard of righteousness, or maintains 

1 Der Paulinismus, first ed., pp. 183 sq.; trans. I. p. 183. In the second 
edition the individual character of justification, which is brought about by 
faith, a faith which is equivalent “to the dying and living with Christ, to 
personal regeneration,” is strongly insisted upon, in opposition to Ritschl 


(p. 188 sq.). 
Vor. IL—No. 2. 19 
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the existence side by side of two contrasted forms of 
realisation of the saving purpose, namely the justification of 
the Jews in consequence of legal work, of the Gentiles by 
means of faith, and thereby annihilates the internal unity of 
God and an objective and sole standard of righteousness (cf. 
Rom. iii. 27-31). That the contradiction here described 
between Judaic and Pauline doctrine occasioned a serious 
difficulty to Jews may be readily admitted: I would myself 
go farther, and say that the contradiction presents itself in 
the common moral consciousness of mankind, so long as 
that consciousness still remains at the level where the fulfil- 
ment of external duties is regarded as the ultimate ethical 
standard. The principle which Paul combats may be thus 
expressed,—keep through your own voluntary obedience the 
Divine requirements of the law, and you will be justified. 
But this principle is not Jewish only; it is Gentile too. 
Now the antithesis between Paul’s doctrine and this purely 
ethical conception of our relations to God comes out far 
more clearly in the interpretation to which we have been 
led than in Holsten’s. According to the latter, unless I 
have quite misunderstood it, Paul virtually said to the Jews, 
you have the only real standard of righteousness; but, as no- 
body can come up to it, God has mercifully made an unreal 
standard, whereby, since it has nothing to do with Judaism, 
your prerogative is abolished. This would leave the Jewish 
objection entirely untouched, and would in effect admit that 
God was changeable, and had two measures of righteousness, 
a real and a fictitious. But in the view which we have 
taken he said, your law is indeed an expression of Divine 
righteousness, and is therefore the Divine standard of con- 
duct; but the most perfect voluntary obedience to a rule of 
conduct is not real righteousness; that consists, not in a 
series of actions, but in an abiding inward principle, and can 
be attained only by the surrender of the soul to God, and 
the inflowing of His Spirit; and the moment this Spirit is 
present in consciousness, the written law is practically obsolete, 
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and the law of conscience as a mere knowledge of duty ceases 
to be a burden, for the fountain of eternal law is now 
springing up within, and seeks its own expression in the 
free life of the redeemed. 

With the next of Holsten’s antitheses it is not so easy to 
agree. He contrasts the view of God as a holy, righteous 
Will with the indifference of God to the moral condition of 
man in the imputation of righteousness to the believing 
sinner (cf. Rom. iii. 25, 26). Paul nowhere speaks of any 
such indifference, and it is inconceivable that the man who 
declared that “God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man 
sows, that shall he also reap” (Gal. vi. 7), ever inculcated so 
startling a doctrine. This judgment of Holsten’s depends, 
once more, on the un-Pauline notion that real righteousness 
consisted in keeping the law. On the contrary, Paul per- 
ceived, as Christ had perceived before him, that there might 
be more real righteousness in the penitent sinner, turning in 
faith to God, than in the self-satisfied keeper of the law, who 
imagined God to be in debt to him, and that the latter was in 
a false, the former in the true relation to God. 

With the next contrast, between an earned reward and a 
free gift of grace, we are in full accord. The final opposition, 
under this head, requires, I think, some modification. It is 
that between the free will of man, who has the power as well 
as the duty of fulfilling the law and forsaking sin, and (what 
is demanded with “the righteousness of God”) the im- 
possibility of fulfilling the Divine law on the part of man, the 
want of freedom of the human will in sin, and the necessity of 
sin (cf. Rom. vii. 7-25). There is nothing, so far as I can see, 
in Holsten’s view of the righteousness of God to explain the 
subjection of the will, and there seems to be here the old con- 
fusion between sin and a mere violation of the law. The 
fundamental Jewish mistake still clings to the Gentile inter- 
preter. I suppose the connection in Holsten’s mind between 
the righteousness of God and the want of free will must be of 
this kind:—if men were really capable of fulfilling the law, 
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then they might have real righteousness if they chose, and 
there would be no occasion for imputed righteousness; but as 
the latter has been actually instituted in the Gospel, it follows 
that men must have been unable to observe the law, and were 
subject to the necessity of sin. In the view which we have 
adopted the contrast in question appears at once in clear 
light. Sin was not a mere violation of the law. It was a 
principle of evil which was manifest throughout the whole of 
human history. Subjectively considered, it was the aberration 
of the soul’s intrinsic quality from the filial spirit which was 
its true norm. The will might be free in its preferences, but, 
so long as sin was in the heart, it was not adequate to shape 
the outward life in conformity with the strict requirements of 
the law. The experience of this failure occasioned the revela- 
tion of sin within the consciousness, and hence by the law is 
the knowledge of sin. The function of the law could go no 
farther ; it could turn the eye of the soul upon the sin which 
was actually there, but could not reveal the eternal spirit of 
righteousness which had never entered the domain of con- 
sciousness. Hence the powerlessness of the will. It cannot, 
by any force of volition, alter the quality of the soul, or bring 
into the field of consciousness a righteousness which is not 
there. Only through the grace of God can His righteousness 
reveal itself within us, and gradually transform us into the 
image of His Son. 

The opposition between Paul’s view and the ethical- 
religious consciousness of the Jew has been already indicated 
in what|I have just said. The Jewish side of these antagon- 
istic conceptions is correctly stated by Holsten; but when he 
affirms that Paul’s doctrine “annihilates all moral endeavour, 
and makes man indifferent towards sin, because he knows 
himself to be the object of Divine grace (cf. Rom. v. 20, 
vi. 1-vii. 6),” it is almost enough to make the Apostle’s bitterest 
foes rise in triumph from their graves. It is peculiarly strange 
to appeal, in evidence of this monstrous antinomianism, to 
the very passage which was written for the express purpose of 
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refuting it; and the fact that this view follows inevitably from 
Holsten’s interpretation of S.caocvvy Ocod seems to me con- 
clusive proof that that interpretation is erroneous. 

The remaining antithesis, that within the historical-religious 
consciousness, is unaffected by our difference of opinion. The 
Jews believed that through circumcision and the law they 
were separated as a holy Israel from the sinful Gentiles, and 
had an exclusive or pre-eminent claim, guaranteed by Divine 
promises, to salvation and the Saviour. The righteousness of 
God proclaimed by Paul swept away this exclusiveness,—in 
what way, according to each opinion, has been already 
explained. 

Such, then, are the strongest arguments with which I am 
acquainted against the view which I have here advocated ; and 
they seem to me, both by what is valid and by what is 
defective in them, to confirm the conclusion which we had 
previously reached. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 





ASPECTS OF THE MORAL IDEAL — 
OLD AND NEW. 


Tue Rev. Proressor LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 


WE hear it said that the present is an age of prose; of realism 
in art and literature, of materialism in practical life. A 
satirist will tell us that to heap up riches, “to make ones 
pile,” is every man’s ideal, and that “to have a good time” is 
the ideal of the majority of women. And yet there are facts 
which contradict this matter of fact conception. While the 
spirit of adventure combined with higher motives takes men 


to distant lands on dangerous errands; while our contem- 
poraries at home are breaking down, one after another, through 
sheer hard labour, for no material gain; while women are 
drawn, in pure love for their kind, to spend their lives in 
alleviating human misery, it cannot be said that Pandora’s 
box is empty ;—Hope, at least, is left. 

Yet in the region of thought it must be admitted that 
there are signs of exhaustion, if not of despair. Some prevalent 
notions tend rather to the negation or contradiction of the 
ideal. This tendency is more apparent in foreign literatures 
than in our own. A play has lately been produced in Italy, 
magnificently acted, with Eleonora Duse in the chief woman’s 
part, and has been much admired. It is called “La Citta 
Morta” —“The Dead City.” The hero, like another 
Schliemann, discovers Agamemnon in his tomb: Cassandra 
lies beside him :—beneath the golden masks, amid the rich 
ornaments, the bodies for a moment retain their form. He 
sees the beauty of the Trojan princess and the proud mien of 
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the taker of Troy, until exposure to the air reduces them to 
dust, while the masks of gold remain. A horrible fascination 
seizes him. ‘The unnatural crimes of the Pelopide take pos- 
session of his soul, and he becomes the victim of an incestuous 
passion, which ends in madness and fratricidal murder. 

That forms a recessional indeed. 'The genius of Aéschylus 
invested the old tale of horror with grandeur and beauty, 
making it the vehicle of the contrast in which he gloried 
between the spirit of equity that inspired his countrymen, and 
the action and reaction, the “ miserable child’s-play,” of the old 
world. The genius of D’Annunzio untreads the labyrinth and 
leads us towards, and not away from, the monstrosity within. 

Such ideals as are potent with us to-day are rather political 
and social than ethical and personal,—Democratic, Imperial, 
Philanthropic, Cosmopolitan,—Sociological is, I believe, the 
proper term. Having been told repeatedly that society is 
an “organism,” we think rather of the working of the machine 
than of our own proper voluntary function as an integral part. 
We look so far afield that we are apt to ignore the importance 
of looking first at home, and to forget that if we are to 
accomplish anything in common, each of us must begin within. 
The vastness of modern communities, the world-wide relations 
amidst which we live, seem to daze the mind, so that we can- 
not concentrate it on a definite purpose, nor act fruitfully 
within the limits of our proper sphere. The old eighteenth 
century couplet, 

“ Let observation with extensive view 
Survey the world from China to Peru,” 
no longer sounds ironically. The outlines of our daily task 
are blurred with intrusive cross-lights from all quarters of the 
globe. Yet even Plato, in introducing his scheme of com- 
munism, remarks that national character results from the 
prevailing type of individual disposition. 

“ In the individual,” he says, “there are the same principles 
and habits which there are in the State; for if they did not 
pass from one into the other, whence did they come ?” 
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“Take the quality of passion or spirit: it would be 
ridiculous to imagine that this quality, which is characteristic 
of the Thracians, Scythians, and in general of the Northern 
nations, when formed in States, does not originate in the 
individuals who compose them; and the same may be said of 
the love of knowledge which is the special characteristic of 
our part of the world, or the love of money, which may with 
equal truth be attributed to the Phcenicians and Egyptians” 
(Republic, p. 485: Jowett’s translation). 

And Pericles, while encouraging the Athenians to preserve 
their empire, reminds them that the power which they so 
valued had been built up by individuals, who, each in fulfilling 
his proper function, saw clearly what was right, and did it. 

“Fix your eyes,” he said, “ upon the greatness of Athens, 
until you have become filled with the love of her; and when 
you are impressed by the spectacle of her glory, reflect that 
this empire has been acquired by men who knew their duty 
and had the courage to do it, who, in the hour of conflict, had 
the fear of dishonour always present to them, and who, if ever 
they failed in an enterprise, would not allow their virtues to be 
lost to their country, but freely gave their lives to her, as the 
fairest offering which they could present at her feet” (Thucy- 
dides, ii.). 

That is a caution to which we in England will do well to 
listen. And in touching the mere fringes of a vast subject, I 
shall dwell rather on views which have a bearing on individual 
life than on contemporary speculations regarding the future of 
society. 

All ideals are in one sense ethical. For all are applicable 
to conduct, and only in so far are they worth considering. But 
the ethical par excellence is that which emerges when life is 
regarded as a whole. Only when this is grasped aright do we 
obtain a standard of values by which those ideals which are 
partial and subordinate can be weighed and measured, and 
assigned their relative positions in the complex many-coloured 
web of human existence. Some ideals, which for a time have 
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filled the heavens with a dazzling splendour, have proved to be 
meteoric visitants, whose transitory radiance eclipsed the guiding 
star. And yet it must be admitted that “even the light that 
led astray was light from Heaven.” If we glance at human 
history superficially, it would seem as if the ideals that men 
have followed continually rose and fell, each one remaining 
dominant for a period only ; when past its bloom it changes, 
pales, and stiffens or declines, and some reaction supervenes in 
which a different, perhaps an opposite, ideal prevails. 
“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

But in truth, whatever thought has once powerfully moved 
mankind, remains long afterwards within the bosom of humanity, 
like the leaven that was hidden within the three measures of 
meal, or like decaying leaves that fertilise the ground. 

The mighty pleadings of the Hebrew prophets have still a 
voice, although the after-history of the race but partially fulfilled 
their aspirations. 

The Greek ideal of equity is not dead, although ‘the better 
life of Greece was “lapsed in time and passion.” And Roman 
magnanimity survived to animate noble hearts in other lands. 
when Roman grandeur was no more, and “those great spirits 
had ceased to be.” 

The ideal of Christianity also remains, to enlighten, warm, 
and purify ages to come, although seldom yet received in its 
entirety by human vision, and repeatedly overclouded through 
the ignorance and perverted by the passions of men. Each 
ideal, during the period of its most vivid realisation, is generally 
exclusive of all besides. The idealist moves onward in his 
particular groove, following the light which he sees, whilst 
much in the surrounding world is dark to him. But in doing 
so he impresses his main or central thought upon mankind, and 
it lives on long after him, to enlighten other generations, and to 
contribute to the sum of human good. 

Ay, and there also lives on the outward husk of the ideal, if 
it be not rather a death in life; the empty shell bearing the 
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image of the time when it arose, and out of harmony with 
present surroundings. Ancient forms, apparently, retain their 
force. But, meanwhile, beneath the worn-out bark, another 
spirit is working, to break forth some day with unexpected 
issue. The aged trunk over which the creeping plants have 
grown will marvel, as Virgil puts it, “at the strange foliage 
and the alien fruit.” 

We talk of old foes with new faces, but sometimes also a 
new enemy will masquerade beneath an old familiar face. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that the newer life is ever 
rooted in the old. Reverence for past things may often be a 
fantastic dream, but it may also be a rational human feeling. It 
was truly expressed by the great poet of the nineteenth century. 

“The past will ever win 
A glory from its being far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein.” 


It is good sometimes to dwell on past ideals. When we 
think of the early struggles of humanity, seeking to rise out of 
the corruption into which the ancient world had fallen in its 
decline :—of the Stoic, self-centred and resolute, conforming his 
life to universal law, with no hope of other reward than the 
approval of his own best mind; ofthe neo-Platonist mystic lost 
in contemplation, or the Hermit of the African desert; when 
we think of the Christian martyrs or of the asceticism of Origen 
or St Jerome, if we are not moved to direct imitation, we at 
least learn something of the latest powers of the human will, 
and begin to be aware how much it costs mankind to make one 
step forward in the endless war with evil. 

Or when we read of St Francis, making poverty his dower- 
less bride, and gathering round him a brotherhood of those 
like-minded, inspired by a divine image of suffering, and also 
by yearning compassion for sinful men, our hearts go forth in 
admiration and sympathy, and we have a moving glimpse of 
one aspect of the higher life. It is through individual per- 
sonalities that the final aim of human endeavour is gradually 
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revealed. The mere notion of goodness or of truth is powerless 
without a living example, and there are long intervals of torpor, 
when forms of worship and of duty lose all their inward mean- 
ing, when an inert crust has overspread the surface of the world, 
or when ambition and policy assume the mask of sainthood. 
“ While rank corruption mining all within, 
Infects unseen.” 
In the reaction from such a state of deadness and oppression 
arose the two great movements known as the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. But the deadness had not been universal, 
else from whence could the new life have sprung? Medizval 
mystics, such as the author of the Imitation or like Eckhardt 
and Tauler in Germany, had given evidence of a vital spirit 
already stirring beneath the monkish cowl. The ideal of 
quietism may seem to active spirits a barren and fruitless 
thing. But in times of turbulence and violence the soul that 
is like a star and dwells apart, that withdraws from fellowship 
to woo the “cherub contemplation,” is really preaching to the 
world from which he is withdrawn ; 
« And when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lacquey her, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear.” 

Even mystics like Jacob Boehmen caught glimpses of truth 
that have contributed to the sum of wisdom. And Charles 
Kingsley spoke not amiss, when in introducing the T'heologia 
Germanica to English readers, in Miss Susannah Winckworth’s 
translation, he observed that such abstract meditations might 
have a useful meaning for men who are immersed in business 
or in politics; that the most active life might be inspired by 
thoughts which had been conceived in solitude by a recluse 
to whom the world of action was unknown. But a different 
spirit was needed to break up the fallow ground of dry con- 
vention, and awake the slumbering earth with the assurance 
of returning spring. That spirit of awakening was twofold : 
one source of it arising in the South of Europe, another coming 
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forth from deeper fountains in the ruder North ; the first pre- 
vailing chiefly amongst Latin races, the other mainly Teutonic. 

The ascetic ideal which culminated in monasticism had in 
its origin been allied with genuine human aims, but had either 
degenerated into superstition, or had become a cloak for 
hypocrisy and spiritual tyranny. A new sense of sweet 
human affection, of the joys of life, of the glory of the world, 
arose one cannot tell how, and was reinforced by the revival 
of learning, and the re-discovery of Greco-Roman art. It 
may be said, though the words are not to be understood too 
grossly, that the rights of the flesh were asserting themselves 
against spiritual bondage and traditional authority. That 
widely spreading movement was the Renaissance. It involved 
an ideal in which higher and lower elements were strangely 
commingled, but in which the love of intellectual beauty, on the 
whole, prevailed. Humanism was thenceforward a word of 
power. The phrase, “I am a human being and count nothing 
human alien to me,” originally, as it occurs in Terence, an ex- 
cuse for vicious weakness, became a maxim of mild and com- 


prehensive wisdom. ‘The muse of Petrarch and Boccaccio, the 
rough satyr mask of Rabelais, were vehicles of a mode of 
thought which thenceforth became a living power in the 
world. 


But in the North arose another reaction, and one really of a 
higher mood. The rights, not of the flesh, but of the spirit, 
broke forth with volcanic energy in Luther; an energy, as one 
fondly hopes, not yet exhausted, though still resisted by the 
stubborn inertia of obscurantism. These two ideals have 
sometimes clashed, sometimes supplanted one another. It is 
in their mutual harmonious working that the secret of true 
progress is to be found. 

I have touched lightly on a few of the decisive moments 
in which great personalities, following ideals as yet unrealised, 
have drawn mankind after them to issues unforeseen. In a 
less degree and on a lower plane every century has had such 
moments of its own, and the nineteenth century was certainly 
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no exception. I say this chiefly with reference to our own 
country. 

The earthquake shock of the great French Revolution, and 
the European wars which followed it, had the immediate effect 
of arresting progress in this as in other lands. But the ideas 
of the Revolution, the ideals of the men of ’89, as they had a 
root in English soil, so in their reflection, inspired in England 
many ardent minds. It is a significant symptom of approach- 
ing change that the pious heart of Cowper, the hermit of 
Olney, had a fellow-feeling for Jean Jacques Rousseau, and that 
he deprecated the war of 1793. A revolutionary aspiration 
had kindled Burns in his most joyous flights of song. In 
Byron there was an aspect of the same ideal. The head was 
of gold though the feet were of clay, and clogged with the 
mire of the Regency. Shelley was of course par excellence a 
poet of revolution ; and Wordsworth, in the Prelude, has traced 
retrospectively, with a firm deliberate hand, the impression 
which the successive stages of that strange epoch produced on 
his own mind and that of Coleridge. 

But the revolutionary ideal was, after all, a negative one. 
The liberty men sighed for was too often a vacant form; 
fraternity and equality had more in them of a claim of right 
than of the love of one’s neighbour. After eighty years’ 
experience do not Shelley’s splendid lines give rather a 
hollow sound ?— 





“The painted veil, by those who were called life, 
Which mimicked, as with colours idly spread 
All men believed and hoped, is torn aside ; 

The loathsome mask has fallen. The man remains 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself; just, gentle, wise, but man.” — Prometheus Unbound. 


Have we not here Matthew Arnold’s “ ineffectual angel 
beating gauzy wings in the inane”? The destruction of 
privilege, the discrediting of conventions, the exposure of 
shams,—such merely negative ideals were followed for the 
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time with passionate ardour. Meanwhile poetic imagination 
was busied in filling up the blank with fresh conceptions, either, 
as in Keats, through the pensive worship of pure beauty, 
‘“‘ Beauty that must die, and joy whose hand is ever at his lips 
bidding adieu,” or, as in Sir Walter Scott, recalling the 
supposed realities of a former world. This outburst of 
romanticism was followed by the ecclesiastical revival which 
has lately been re-revived among us. It is not wonderful that 
Scott was a favourite with John Henry Newman. 

Such was the intellectual food on which our fathers and our 
mothers fed. Perhaps the ideas of liberty and of the return to 
nature were those which most attracted them, but side by side 
with these was a stern conception of duty, traditional amongst 
our race, exemplified in the famous message that was signalled 
at Trafalgar, and finely expressed in Wordsworth’s Ode to 
Duty. For thoughtful persons, this was further enforced by 
the Kantian notion of the categorical imperative, which had 
been familiarised in England through the writings of Coleridge 
and Carlyle, and made directly accessible through a translation 
of the Metaphysic of Ethic by John William Semple. These 
differing strains of romantic sentiment and severe obligation 
might seem opposed and likely to conflict, and yet they were 
effectually operative in the same persons. 

The minor Revolutions of 1830 and of 1848, like their great 
predecessor, reverberated amongst our countrymen, but not 
with violence. Some political changes were accelerated, but 
the effects were more obvious in the world of thought than in 
the world of action. I remember when a friend in Edinburgh 
came and told my mother, who was an amateur artist, that 
a young Oxford graduate had produced a work that would 
revolutionise art and its interpretation. Those who then read 
the early chapters of Modern Painters little realised the signifi- 
cance of that phenomenon, or that the voice then uplifted in 
praise of a misunderstood landscape painter, and in condemnation 
of others of long accepted fame, would sound on through the 
century, with increasing volume. Nor could Ruskin himself 
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have anticipated that in blending romanticism with evangeli- 
cism, and echoing more harmoniously the rude but vigorous 
utterances of Carlyle, he was evoking spirits that should here- 
after revive that very neo-paganism which he so earnestly 
condemned. | 

Both Carlyle and Ruskin were opposed to Utilitarianism, 
itself an ideal, which, in Bentham and the elder Mill, set a 
systematic calculation of pleasures in contradiction to the 
morality of sentiment. Yet, by a strange contrariety, the 
younger Mill was moved by a sentiment of filial obligation 
to uphold his father’s theories, while striving to reconcile them 
with the socialistic tendencies which another strain of sentiment 
had awakened in him. Utilitarianism has done great things 
for us in law and politics, but its effect on individual ethics 
has been more doubtful, for the theory seems to have 
occasioned a confusion by which reason has been identified 
with self-love; and some recent thinkers have lost sight of 
the truth to which experience witnesses, that the highest 
reason is not self-regarding, and that the highest self is en- 
larged and amplified by going out of self in acts of human 
fellowship and lovingkindness. That truth has _ been 
embodied in a word of foreign origin, namely, altruism. But 
was it really necessary to go to France in order to learn our 
duty towards our neighbour, and the golden rule ? 

Was the English Bible then so unfamiliar that generations 
nursed upon it had not been taught to bear one another's 
burdens, or to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said, “ It is more blessed to give than to receive”? I prefer 
our native British ideal of willing service; the familiar notion 
that we are each of us sent into this world “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” George Eliot has some- 
where said that our race would be nearer to perfection when 
the impulse to help others became as instinctive as that by 
which we close our eyes on the approach of hurtful things. It 
would seem that her experience of life was not a happy one. 
Surely many of us have known persons in whom such an 
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instinct was absolutely predominant, in whom native sympathy 
combined with keen perceptions and an active will had grown 
to be an inexhaustible fountain of beneficence. And every 
month that passes gives some instance in which such a temper 
has risen even to the height of heroism. Whether professing 
Christianity or not, such persons are essentially Christian. 
I see no reason why they should not be multiplied. 

Another expression with which we were familiar thirty 
years ago is “the enthusiasm of Humanity.” That has shown 
itself amongst us in many forms, and only needs to be thor- 
oughly enlightened to become a great power for good. And 
the mention of enlightenment may remind us of another ideal 
which also has had its martyrs and its heroes, the love of truth. 
When one who sees more clearly than his fellows has compas- 
sion on their ignorance, and, not out of obstinacy or contumacy, 
but in simple zeal, devotes his life to setting forth an unpopular 
truth, so as to provoke the obloquy and dislike of those who 
for the time hold the keys of honour and success, he also is 
maintaining no mean ideal, which is more needed in proportion 
as the forces of tradition and obscurantism are in the ascendant. 

There was a time in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century when serious minds were disturbed by the appearance 
of a sort of minor renaissance. Young persons who had begun 
to live in earnest, and to devote themselves to some high purpose, 
all at once gave evidence of what seemed a different spirit. 
They were still very much in earnest, but about external things. 
They were nothing if not intense, but their intensity was ex- 
pended on the fashion of a garment, or on some arrangement 
of forms and colours in the decoration of aroom. If you spoke 
to them of duty, of noble aspiration and achievement, of moral 
obligation, or of making the most of life, they would answer 
that their chief aim was a succession of gemlike moments, or 
they would tell you of the charms of a Japanese dressing-gown, 
or a bit of blue china. In poetry, Tennyson was voted namby- 
pamby, “a poet of languid pulses,” (but that phrase has been 
amply avenged!). In art a kind of morbidezza was preferred 
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to the grand manner of the accepted masters, and almost 
equally to the simple humanity and piety which Ruskin 
had preferred. ‘To the conscientious commonplace educator 
who cared for his charge, to those who were following the 
traditions of Dr Arnold, all this was a cause of grieved per- 
plexity. We now know that it was due to a group of persons, 
of great originality and force, in whom the influence of Mr 
Ruskin had awakened an enthusiasm for art, but whose 
enthusiasm had culminated in a different ideal. We know 
also that this, combined with other ideals, has leavened the 
succeeding generation, and has proved by no means unfruitful, 
‘now that its intensity has passed away. If at this hour the 
middle-class home is less unsightly than in the earlier Victorian 
era, if the average taste in forms and colours is more refined, if 
the materialism of the age in things external is less gross than 
formerly, and if the standard of so-called comfort is modified by 
simplicity and grace,—this is owing to the leaders of the 
movement to which I allude. 

Their ideal was strangely blended of medieval romanticism 
and a refined neo-paganism. And they were also inspired, as it 
proved, with a kind of philanthropic enthusiasm. One who 
began by posing as the “ idle singer of an empty day,” applied 
his great powers afterwards to reform our social life after a 
pattern that was not wholly decorative. 

The merely neo-pagan element is more apparent in other 
countries, where it is more unmingled than in our own; but 
it is narrow and retrograde, as I said at first, and has no 
expansive power. 

And Théophile Gautier’s cry of ‘“ Art for the sake of Art,” 
which, at the time I speak of, came across the Channel, has 
only a partial truth. 

The spheres of Art and Morality are certainly distinct, and 
it is an error to confuse them as Ruskin sometimes did. The 
artist must be free, and he is worth little if he is not wholly 
absorbed in his art, which is all in all to him. But the moralist 


also has his rights ; he also must be free, and it belongs to him 
Vor. I.—No. 2. 20 
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to observe that there is an art that ennobles and an art that 
degrades, an art that merely amuses and an art that inspires ; 
and he has a right to think that, in the interest of humanity, 
the higher is to be preferred to the lower. 

And for the lover of poetry it is a serious question whether, 
as dancing and music have been severally divorced from song, 
and even songs are not intended to be sung, so poetry is to be 
separated from life. And yet where else are her fresh springs 
to be found ? 

A noble ideal, that of Culture in a comprehensive sense, 
became operative towards the end of the century. From 
under a mask of irony there came once more the voice of one 
who was little less than a prophet. I say less than a prophet, 
because those sounding phrases about “conduct being three- 
fourths of life,” and even about “the power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness,” though they could set us thinking, 
were hardly sufficient to impel us upon a new course of action. 
For that we must go back to the fresh and inexhaustible 
sources of an earlier time: to the Gospels, not as read through 
the medium of St Francis or of Marcus Aurelius ; to the Hebrew 
prophets, not as explained away ; to Auschylus, Plato, Epictetus, 
the teachers of an earlier world. And we must also listen to 
the Eternal Voice that calls to us through the events that pass 
in our own lives and in the course of history. For if we pause 
now and then to consider the paths through which we individu- 
ally have been led, not wholly with our own consent, I think 
that most of us must acknowledge the working of a supreme 
power, certainly not our own, controlling, correcting, guiding 
forward, not always to apparent happiness, but to greater good. 
And those who for the moment feel it otherwise, may find 
hereafter that the trouble under which they writhe has been 
the dark porch leading to the sun; a warning, an instruction, 
a premonition, if rightly taken, that is rich in possibilities of 
good. 

Still more if we look beyond ourselves and beyond the 
complications of the hour, and try to grasp the movement of 
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humanity over some great arc of the universal process, will 
there arise a corresponding conviction. Whatever strange 
growths are to be deprecated, whatever plants the eternal 
power hath not planted, to go backward would be to change 
for the worse. ‘There are recrudescences of evil, roots of 
bitterness not yet eradicated, that threaten to spring up anew. 
But the fact that these ave deprecated, that they awaken 
indignation, that they are recognised as untoward survivals, is 
in so far a sign of progress. We ought to make the most of 
that, and strive, under whatsoever discouragements, to co- 
operate with the slow-paced onward movement. “ Lay hold 
of the big wheel that is going up hill, and let it drag thee 
after.” There is danger in ignoring the past. For then the 
old foes with new faces have us at their mercy. And those 
persons who propose to run the universe anew on their own 
lines, “as if the world were now but to begin,” have an unfair 
advantage. ‘To anyone who has read Plato's Gorgias, for 
example, what is the Uebermensch of Nietsche but the young 
lion of Callicles, only taught to roar (or bray) more loudly, and 
furnished with a shaggier mane? But there is a danger, on 
the other hand, in falling under the power of the past. For 
then we throw away indubitable gains. Neo-paganism would 
take us back into the prison of sense from which Greek thought 
and Christian feeling have emancipated us. Medizevalism 
would put our necks again beneath a yoke of bondage which 
our fathers, somewhat impatiently perhaps, shook off and cast 
away. 

Let us use our liberties to climb upwards into the ampler 
air. We can afford to deal in affirmatives, and not in 
negations merely. Self-devotion rather than self-abnegation ; 
affections not renounced, but expanding into universal kindli- 
ness; that human love which in a higher love endures :—not 
bare refusal of the gifts of life, but the strong determination 
to be ever giving more than we receive. 

Self-preservation also, but for the sake of others, and 
personal liberty jealously guarded, but only that we may serve 
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the more. Not other-worldliness, but an increasing sense that 
what is best in this world points to a better world beyond ; 
earthly passions not annihilated, but subdued to spiritual aims. 
Such are some of the watchwords of religious freedom. 
If only we can acquire a genuine sense of proportion, so as 
to be aware when higher purposes claim of right to overbear 
all lower motives, then we may go forth to action without 
uneasy scruples, and enjoy without self-reproach. Ourselves 
standing firmly on the upward path, we may strengthen our 
brethren and support the weak; combining warm emotion 
with clear thought and an unwavering will; resolved to live 
always in the spirit of what is good and beautiful and true. 
Such an ideal may seem less sublime than some of those to 
which men of former generations have been impelled. But it 
is not really lower, if we can but pursue it with an ardour and 
energy, an inspired devotion, at all comparable to theirs. 


LEWIS CAMPBELL. 
Lonpon. 
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DID PAUL WRITE ROMANS?’ 


PROFESSOR W. B. SMITH, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, U.S.A. 


I. 


Wuy believe the Apostle dictated our extant Romans? 
The reasons are hard to find, and shine most through absence. 
Authorities offer little positive argumentation, but content 
themselves with appeal to general consent, “ein gewisses 
Einverstindniss” (Harnack). Again, these masters allege 
that no sufficient reasons have been brought contra. Our 
reasons come later, but we note the assumption here tacitly 


made, that a strong presumption favours the genuineness, a 
presumption to be borne down only by the weightiest counter- 
poise. But why and whence this presumption? Among 
thousands of Christians, or Gnostics as Clement so greatly 
prefers to call them, who lived a.p. 50-150, why presume that 
Paul rather than a hundred others wrote Romans? Present 
the reasons. If these be sound, the presumption is justified ; 
if unsound, it is condemned. Of itself the presumption has 
no argumentative value, and critics who merely appeal to 
common consent are derelict in logical duty. 

But are there not grounds for this tradition? Certainly: 
there are grounds for every tradition. But are they rock? or 
sand? Imprimis, we remark that the question is really triple: 
Is the document an epistle ? addressed to Romans? written by 


1 A reply to this Article will appear in the April issue of the Hibbert 
Journal by Professor Paul Schmiedel, of Ziirich, who will also deal with the 
views of Dr Van Manen on the same question.—Ep. 
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Paul? Plainly the first two questions might be : answered 
yes, and the third one no. But if either be denied, the third 
could hardly be affirmed. If the document be not a real 
letter, but epistolary in form only, then it could scarcely have 
been written by the restless missionary. Such artificiality we 
should attribute far more naturally to someone not primarily 
preacher, but rather student and litterateur. Jewish and 
Christian literature abound in such works of such writers. 
Again, even if it be a letter, yet addressed not to Romans 
but “to those in love of God,” then it has certainly suffered 
revision, and is very improbably the work of Paul. For it is 
hard to think of him as aiming at the air, as talking to “all 
the beloved of God, elect saints,” as written in i. 8-15, or 
xv. 22 ff. Accordingly, while proof of the original epistolary 
character and Roman address would leave the question of 
authorship hardly touched, yet any evidence against the 
former must tell strongly against the latter. We believe 
traditionists will defend the three points of attack with 
equal decision. Moreover, while these questions are distinct 
in thought, and do not imply each other, yet it would be 
worse than pedantry to try to keep them apart in discussion : 
we have no sword to divide soul from body, and both from 
spirit. Nor need we; for arguments that negative either of 
the two must militate strongly against the third. We pro- 
ceed, then, to present all grounds that we can imagine for 
holding with tradition. 

A. The document is superscribed [Ipos Pwpaovs. But 
superscriptions are often wrong; it is enough for us that the 
most uncompromising Zahn concedes that one at least is false : 
IIpos Edeowovs. This reason then is worthless, and perhaps 
none would insist on it. 

B. But there is the address év “Poy (i. 7), and tots &v “Payn 
(i. 15). Here we must refer to the J.B.L., Pt. I., 1901, for 
proof that both phrases are interpolated. Harnack! now 
yields é& “Pépuy unconditionally in verse 7, and puts little trust 

1 Preuschen’s Zeitschrift, 1902, I. 
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in the phrase of verse 15, which “ man kann ohne Schwierigkeit 
missen.” Indeed, the same reasons for preferring the G. text 


in verse 7 hold with even increased strength for verse 15, 


namely, we can easily derive the recepta from G.; we can- 
not derive G. from the recepta. Be this as it may, since 
‘Poy is certainly interpolated in the one verse, and probably in 
the other (Harnack), it can no longer be produced as evidence 
in either case. 

C. But in xv. 24 ff. the writer speaks of stopping with 
the addressed on his way to Spain, and Rome was between 
Spain and Corinth. Here again we must refer to the J.B.L., 
Pt. IL, 1901 and 1902, where we seem to prove conclusively 
by many independent considerations that this whole Epilogue, 
xv. and xvi., is a late Addendum, with only the most shadowy 
claims on Paulinity. Until these arguments are answered, 
there can be no deduction in favour of tradition from either 
Prologue or Epilogue ; for these have been dissolved from any 
connection with the main document. But even if some more 
or less plausible rejoinder be made, raising some doubt of our 
conclusions, it would still remain that these have been shown 
to be at least possible; they form a competitive theory, and it 
will still be necessary for traditionists to produce independent 
evidence. 

D. The Epistle begins with “ Paul, servant of Jesus Christ, 
elect apostle.” But are all such designations unerring indica- 
tions of authorship? Confessedly,no! Does any one question 
the general fact of pseudonymity in Jewish and early Christian 
literature? Harnack does indeed try hard to rescue the 
N.T. from this reproach, if reproach it be, but vainly. In 
his Vorrede he admits only one “pseudonym im strengsten 
Sinn,” II. Peter. For logical purposes this is quite enough. 
Since there is one such, there may be a dozen or all such; 
the necessary Universal vanishes; it remains to prove the 
ascription in each particular case. But this “ strengsten ” will 
bear the strongest emphasis. On appealing from Harnack in the 
Preface to Harnack in the volume of the book, we find it written 
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that I. P. is also pseudonymous, written not by the Pillar 
Apostle, “nicht als ein eigentlicher Brief, sondern als ein 
homiletischer Aufsatz,” “ Petrus der Verfasser nicht sein kann,” 
it is only the author of II. P. “der unser Schriftstiick zu 
einem Petrus brief umgestempelt hat.” Precisely so should 
we say of Romans. It is only a theological tractate, “ re- 
stamped ” into an Epistle of Paul. Similarly, Harnack judges 
James, Jude, the Apocalypse, practically so the Pastorals and 
Johannines. Quid multa? According to this consummate 
critic who vaunts his return to traditionalism, practical pseudo- 
nymity abounds in the N.T.—it makes no difference whether 
due to original writer or to reviser. No more do we claim. 
In our judgment, perhaps every important N.T. writing has 
undergone repeated redaction, nor can we always distinguish 
the various hands. Since Harnack avows as much with respect 
to so many Scriptures, it seems certain that the mere presence 
of the name Paul cannot guarantee the writing as in whole or 
in part the work of that Apostle. 

Logically, the position of Zahn is harder to deal with than 
Harnack’s, though incomparably less open-minded. Zahn per- 
ceives clearly that the tub cannot satisfy the whale; that the 
least leaven of pseudonymity admitted into the N.T. must 
leaven the whole lump. Hence he refuses even the most 
necessary concessions; like the brilliant American politician, 
he claims everything to save something. Such an adversary 
must be combated point by point, must be beaten back by 
countless blows. In our minuter memoirs we wage war upon 
this noble foe line by line and word by word. This paper, 
however, is not meant primarily for Zahnians, but for such as 
have some respect for the surest conquests of the human mind. 
But even the armour of Zahn discloses here and there a gap. 
Even he must admit that [Ipos Edeouovs and & Edeow are 
errors. What more do we need? Then may I[Ipos Pwpaous 
and év ‘Pépy be errors as well. This one exception breaks the 
charm and carries the question into court, where evidence and 
not presumption must decide. Moreover, we find in Zahn’s 
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G. d. N. K. a chapter viii. “ Unechte Paulusbriefe.” Also in 
2 Th. ii. 2, iii. 17, we come upon the portentous phrases, 
“nor by letter as from us,” and “the salutation of Paul with 
my (own) hand, which is token in every epistle; so I write.” 
So there were, according to both Zahn and the N.T., spurious 
Pauline letters in circulation and recognition. Well, then, is 
this “Unto Romans” like “Unto Ephesians,” like “Unto 
Laodiceans” and “ Unto Alexandrians,” like other “ Untos” 
hinted at in 2 Thes., and even referred to in Polycarp and 
Clement Alex.? Even according to tradition itself, this is 
an open question. It is not closed by superscription or 
ascription. 

E. But we read: “I too am an Israelite, of seed of 
Abraham, tribe of Benjamin” (xi. 1); “Inasmuch as I am 
apostle of Gentiles” (xi. 13). We gladly grant that the 
writer here poses as Paul the Apostle. But what does this 
prove? Nothing whatever. An impersonator might have 
written so as naturally as the Apostle, yea, we think, far more 
naturally. For anyone must perceive that these clauses are 
dragged in by the ears and mar the thought. The first is 
indeed visibly interpolated. Could Paul have reasoned so 
childishly as this: “I am an Israelite; God has not cast me 
off; therefore God has not cast off his people”? Impossible. 
The thought is this: “ Has God cast off his people? Far be 
it! God has not cast off his people.” The proof follows 
from Scripture, according to rule. So far, then, from estab- 
lishing Pauline authorship, this passage overthrows it, and 
discloses a Jewish (Christian?) exhortation, which someone 
has “umgestempelt” (we thank Harnack for teaching us the 
word) into a Pauline Epistle. 

Similarly verses 13, 14 are senseless in their context, 
serving only to interrupt the connection between verses 12 and 
15, themselves mere doublets. Here, indeed, he that runs 
may read. The text-uncertainty shows clearly that even the 
ancients perceived that verses 12 and 13 do not connect in 
thought. Hence authorities are almost equally divided be- 
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tween Se and yap (while some (C.) give ov). Which is right ? 
Either and neither. Both are unsatisfactory attempts at 
impossible joinery. Equally uncertain is the following ow, 
while neither eyw nor Sofalw is sure. Add that A. omits verse 
12, and it becomes evident that we have here to do with a 
patchwork, not with an original unit. This passage, then, is 
likewise a boomerang, it makes not for but powerfully 
against tradition. Here, then, we close the account of in- 
dications in Romans of Pauline authorship; and even now the 
beam tips adversely. 

F. We pass to alleged testimonies found elsewhere in the 
N.T. (1 Peter, James, Jude, Hebrews) and in the Apostolic 
Fathers. It is held generally, or universally, that these 
abound in uses or echoes of Romans. Hence it is inferred that 
it was early widely known and familiarly cited; that it 
must have been written still earlier, in the very days of the 
Apostle; and who, then, but he could have written it ¢ 

Such is the strongest defence of Pauline authorship. We 
must test it carefully. According to wont, we begin with the 
extremest concessions. Granted that Romans is used in all 
of these writings. What follows? That Paul wrote it? By 
no means. For not one date is certainly determinable. 
James and Jude are placed even by Harnack not earlier than 
A.D. 120; 1 Peter, with most reason, not before 117 ; of Hebrews 
the date is quite uncertain; Ignatius and Polycarp must fall 
at least after 115; Clement anywhere between 96 and 135. 
Even if we adopt the earliest dates, there lies a broad interval 
of about forty years before the earliest use. Admittedly, 
none of these writings name Romans or refer it to the Apostle. 
Now in forty years who knows what may happen? Why 
may not some earlier incomplete form of the Epistle have 
arisen (according to prevailing Jewish and Christian pre- 
cedent), have acquired popularity anonymously, and_ later 
have received the Apostolic seal, as did 1 P.? Even, then, 
after the most extravagant concessions, it would remain far 
from evident that Paul had written our present Romans. 
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Far be it from us, however, really to make any such absurd 
admissions. We deny that there is any use whatever made of 
Romans down to and including the extant writings of Justin. 
In Saeculi Silentiwm, a memoir now ready for the press, we 
have examined minutely every such alleged employment, and 
with results in every case decisively negative. It is, of course, 
impossible to repeat that inquisition here. But we may 
briefly sketch the line of argument, and illustrate it on some 
striking examples. 

The general state of case, then, is this: till after Justin, 
no citation from Romans, no mention of the name, nothing of it 
ascribed to Paul. But there are certain assonances, similarities 
more or less close in thought, in diction, or in both. Of these 
by far the most are too faint to meet any ear not especially 
attuned thereto. Hence many alleged by the one critic are 
rejected by the other, and conversely. Now what is proved 
by microscopic scrutiny is this: in general the resemblance 
is too trivial or even imaginary to suggest the hypothesis of 
borrowing ; in some cases, though more exact, it is perfectly 
explained by derivation from a known common source, a 
derivation always probable, and sometimes absolutely neces- 
sary ; in all the rest it lies between two phrases or ideas that 
formed a demonstrable part of the common diction or common 
consciousness of Early Christendom. Such commonplaces 
were current speech in such religious circles, and the notion 
that they were borrowed from Romans is superfluous and un- 
warranted. On the contrary, they were taken up into that 
epistle, which is intelligible only as a concretion of such ele- 
ments, a precipitate of the collective consciousness of Christen- 
dom. Let us illustrate. 

Of trivial similitudes, the following may serve as type. In 
Ephesians i. 3 Ignatius speaks of “Onesimus, the unutterable 
in love. ... whom I pray you love according to Jesus 
Christ . . . .”. Now this, say Sanday and Headlam, refers to 
Romans xv. 5, “think the same among one another according 
to Christ Jesus” ! 
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Of the second class the following is by far the strongest 


instance. 


Zahn, in fact, tells us we could not prove that 


Romans was read in sub-apostolic times but for certain 
imitations by Clement, this being easily chief, and similarly 


Steck. 
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The agreements are in the emphasised and abbreviated 
words. Evidently these passages are not unrelated. But is 
either derived from the other? We deny it. Certainly the 
supposition that C. is using Romans is inextricably beset with 
difficulties. For is he quoting from the text before him ? 
Impossible then to account for the 60 per cent. of variation. 
But what could recommend 


Or is he quoting from memory ? 
itself less to memory than such a list, in no way superior to 


many similar? If C. memorised this catalogue, a fortiori? he 
would have memorised the whole epistle, which would then 
have perceptibly affected his thought and diction elsewhere. 
Moreover, there is the best of reasons for referring both lists 
to a common original. Such catalogues are frequent. We 
find them 2 Tim. iii. 2-5; Teaching, v. 1-2; in the Jewish 
Vidui, the Confession for the Day of Atonement. All these 
tales of sins and sinners contain about or exactly 22 specifi- 
cations, one for each letter of the Hebrew alphabet. Without 
hesitation we accept the very conservative conclusion of Harris 
(Teaching, p. 86), that some lost list is the probable basis of all. 
In any case, that the catalogue is not original in R. is 
abundantly evident. For who in his senses would stop in the 
course of a heated argument to frame an artificial list of 22 
sins and sinners? Certainly not Paul the Apostle, whose 
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throng of thoughts, as critics delight to tell us, sweeps torrent- 
like onward, and dashes his syntax to wreck so frequently. 
That the tale has been imported bodily into Romans is further 
independently manifest in a mass of minute textual and 
grammatical facts, for which we refer to Saeculi Stlentium. 
Hence this “similarity ” makes not for, but mightily against 
the tradition we combat. 
As a third type this parallel is incomparably the closest : 

R. 14: 10, 12.—dvres yap tapacry- Pol. 6: 2.—xai ravras det rapacrqvar 

copela tre Bypat rod Oeod-.... dpa te Byyati rod xpioTod, Kat Exagrov imép 


L o e a ‘ e a , e a ’ nn 
[ovv] ExacTos Hav Tept éavtod Adyoy éavtod Adyov Sodvat. 
ddce [7a bee}. 


Again we grant the passages are near kin. But is either 
parent of the other? Mon liquet. The sentiment is a common- 
place of that era. The Judgment-throne, the Assembled 
Nations, the dread Accounting—all were staples of the Judzo- 
Christian imagination. Bear witness Matt. xii. 36, xxv. 31, 
32; 2 Cor. v. 10; 1 P. iv. 5. Here are found all the ideas and 
phrases of both Romans and Polycarp. Moreover, there is 


strong evidence, both syntactic and codical, that the passage is 
far from original in Romans, but is itself an appropriation.’ 
For detailed discussion we must again refer to Saecult Silentium, 
mentioning only the broad patent fact that both xii. and xiv. 
are compactions of familiar material, the sediment of the 
general mind; especially xii. is glaringly .an ungrammatical 
collection of moral maxims—facts already measurably recog- 
nised by Weiss, Spitta, and others. Thus the firmest central 
pillars of external evidence crumble into dust. 

G. What more can be urged as External Evidence? Zahn 
replies, there was very early (A.D. 90?) a collection of Paul’s 
Letters, including Romans. It cannot be shown, however, that 
any one Pauline existed so early. But even if there was an 


1 We surmise there was a watchword among Christians, perhaps rhythmically 
turned like this: All must appear at the Bar. Each give account of himself. 
There is no likelihood that Paul originated either expression or idea; the 
latter is distinctly unpauline, and irreconcilable with the Paulinism of R. itself. 
Let no one refer to 2 Cor. v. 10, an unpauline interpolation. 
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“epistle to Corinthians,” that would not imply a collection. 
And even if there was a collection, there is no indication that 
Romans was included ; for in the most ancient form it is note- 
worthy that Romans, though the chief Epistle, though supposedly 
addressed to the chief church, though supposedly among the 
earliest written, is nevertheless at the very foot of the list 
(Z.-G. d. N. K. ii. p. 344). The clear indication is that it took 
its place in this series as the very last, and was afterwards 
transferred naturally to the first place. Such collections (called 
Apostolos?) undoubtedly, before a.p. 180, began to be: it is 
reasonable, however, to suppose they were at first inchoate, 
wanting even the most important members. But even if an 
“Unto Romans” was present in such an early collection; would 
that imply it was our present Romans¢ Zahn himself does 
not contend that such an early text agreed precisely with any 
now deducible from the pell-mell of the MSS. It is only the 
essential form that he thinks has been preserved. But what is 
essential? Whole chapters in Romans seem unessential, even 
alien to the rest. ‘The earliest known form seems to have been 
Marcion’s. As reported by his bitterest antagonists, it differs 
immensely from our present or Old Catholic form. They said 
Marcion expunged and mutilated; Marcion made, or certainly 
would have made, answer that they interpolated and expanded. 
Which was right? Which wrong? Who knows? Perhaps 
both in some measure. ‘To our minds, Marcion’s contention 
has the higher probability. In any case the affirmation of 
Tertullian and Irenzus appears unproved and unprovable, if 
not improbable, and the argument of Zahn fails hopelessly. 

H. But our Romans was written, and who could have written 
it but the great Apostle? We raise no question as to literary 
or logical worth of this Scripture, but neither implies or 
suggests Pauline authorship. For Acts is our only source of 
information touching either thought or style of the Apostle. 
This one source is far from clear, it is very turbid; but no- 
where and in no measure does it reflect Romans. Notoriously. 
so wide is the chasm between Paul in Acts and Paul in the 
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Epistles, particularly R. and G., that critics long since 
despaired of reconciliation, and tried to save the one by 
surrender of the other: Luke, they say, has softened and 
smoothed down the sharp antinomianism of his hero. Con- 
servatives, of course, deny this, nor can it be proved, but the 
contrast remains undeniable. In the “ We. . . account,” the 
least suspicious of all sources, though itself strongly inter- 
polated, we find no hint of the distinctive ideas of the chief 
Letters. In the speeches put into Paul’s mouth, we know 
not in what proportion Paul and Luke are mingled, but 
certainly they do not read like G. or R. In fact, our notion 
of Paul has been formed from these epistles, without any 
historical basis whatever. We have reasoned: Paul was so and 
so, because he wrote such and such epistles; and conversely : 
Paul wrote such and such epistles, because he was so and so. 
As a circle, this reasoning must satisfy the most fastidious. 
If any facts collide with it, so much the worse for them. 

We affirm, aw contraire, that history, such as we have it, 
lends no countenance to the Paul of the Epistles, and that 
neither matter nor manner, particularly of Romans, is in any 
measure self-consistent or admissive of the idea of a single 
author. Here let suffice the unimpeachable fact that no 
genius of exposition, not even Holsten, has yet succeeded 
in presenting Paulinism as an intelligible whole, and that the 
acknowledged diversities of style, even in this Unto R., are 
immeasurably great and defy comprehension. How could 
one man write in so many ways, in one letter, in one chapter, 
at one sitting? ‘“ Why, Paul was not as other men.” But 
how prove him so extraordinary? ‘‘ Why, he must have been, 
to write such extraordinary epistles.” And again the argu- 
ment treads the same eternal circle. 

I. Lastly, one may say the implied historical situation 
presumes the early days of Paulinism, and is inconceivable in 
the second century; and once more, this argument is mere 
assertion. Where is the only record of Paul’s preaching? In 
Acts. Show us therein the historical situation of Galatians. 
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Is it not notorious that this Galatia is geographically impos- 
sible? Show us the Paul of Galatians, denouncing the 
religion of his fathers as “ Judaism,” and imprecating abscis- 
sion upon his countrymen. Non est inventus. Our present 
concern is with Romans, and here we protest there is exhibited no 
definite historical situation whatever. In so far as any features 
at all are recognisable, they show not even vague consistency 
with anything suggested by Luke. We refer to the J.B.L., 
Pt. L., 1901, adding only that the fierce hostility of which Acts 
makes so much is directed against Paul personally, and not 
against the Christ. Even while the Jews were taking counsel 
and going about to kill him in Damascus and Jerusalem 
(ix. 28, 29), the church was everywhere in peace and _ pros- 
perity, multiplied in the fear of the Lord and the comfort of 
the spirit (ix. 31). On the face of Acts it is plain that the 
Gospel was preached everywhere to Jews with notable success 
years after the traditional date of Romans, and that both Peter 
and Paul would have been horrified at the suggestion that their 
countrymen as a body had rejected the Gospel. Moreover, 
we deny that there is any struggle of Jewish and Pauline 
Christianity in the book of Acts. The account in xv. is not 
unnatural, not improbable, nor have we reason to believe that 
the antagonism arose till many years later. In fine, we deny 
that Acts presents any fitting historical background for either 
G. or R.; we call for certainties or probabilities in the life of 
Paul reflected in either, or even in Corinthians. 

As to the dogmas of Romans, they are nowhere found in 
Luke’s record. The controversies about Faith and Works and 
the Justification of Abraham were centuries old, and fit as well 
in one decade as in another. They are unheard of in Acts, and 
are without purpose even in Romans. The doctrine is purely 
academic ; it disappears in v. 1 practically for ever. The lines 
of thought opened up thus far lead no whither, and are aban- 
doned entirely in v. 2 to viii. 36. Weiss recognises this, and is 
perplexed by it. There is no hint in Acts of any chapter of 
Romans. 
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On the other hand, we know that the second century did 
see a struggle between Pauline and Jewish Christianity. 
Witness Ignatius (Mag. x. 3, viii. 1; Phil. vi. 1). In the days 
of Marcion the conflict between Law and Gospel became 
admittedly acute. We deny that it ever reached such acute- 
ness before, that any sharp separation of Jew and Christian was 
possible until the fall of Jerusalem, or actual until about the 
time of Barcochab. When counter-proof is presented, we 
shall examine it with interest. 

Such are the considerations that might be thought to 
favour Paul’s authorship of Romans. Not one has any 
force worth mentioning. Neither is their collective strength 
greater; for we oppose one and all, not by a series of inde- 
pendent counter-hypotheses, but by one single hypothesis 
suggested in each case by the same closer analysis. 


Il. 


We now advance to positive disproof, and affirm: That 
Romans is visibly, in every chapter, not an original unit, but a 
compilation of pre-eaistent materials. Anything like complete 
treatment here is out of the question, but we hope to give 
indications sufficient as the basis of a judgment. 

1. The denunciation of Wrath upon Idolatry and conse- 
quent Unnatural Vice (i. 18-32) stands unconnected with the 
Thesis of verses 16, 17. It is universally assumed that here 
begins an elaborate and majestic argument: Man must be 
justified ; only two ways are conceivable, by works or by 
faith ; the first is impossible, at least not actual, as witness the 
universal wickedness, both of Jew and of Greek ; therefore the 
second is necessary and actual. This argument is not hard to 
frame or to understand ; if Paul had any such syllogism in 
mind, it seems he should and would have expressed it clearly, 
he the logician by nature. But no such reasoning is to be 
found in this Scripture. What indeed follows the announce- 
ment of the great Thesis? Why, the Scripture-proof zmmedi- 


ately; The just by faith shall live. This, in fact, closes the 
Vor. I.—No. 2. 21 
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proof as it stood in the mind of the writer of verses 16, 17; 
everywhere in these “ Epistles” such a citation is practically 
an end of controversy. What follows simply hangs on the 
word “revealed.” Such mechanical attachment is characteristic 
of this “ Letter.” The denunciation of unnatural vice as a 
result of Idolatry is simply itself, a familiar Jewish protest 
against Paganism, no semblance of proof for the Thesis. It 
is plainly imported and highly composite. We have already 
noted its incorporation of a Vidui. The synthesis is betrayed 
by numerous repetitions: verse 23 in verse 25, verse 24 in 
verse 26; thrice “ God gave them up” unto unnatural immor- 
ality, verses 24, 26,28: note, too, the triple iteration of “ know- 
ing God,” verses 19, 21, 28. The interruption between verses 
28 and 29 is evident. “The unseemly” refers only to odious 
vices, the burden of the foregoing ; but instantly appear iniqui- 
ties of unrelated type, such even as “ murder.” All these have 
nothing to do with the unseemly Lesbianism preceding, while 
the harsh construction (aer\npwpevous and peorovs) tells plainly 
that we are on new ground. 

Still more, we have even codical testimony to this compilation. 
In his Refutation of all Heresies, v.'7, Hippolytus, discussing 
the doctrine of the Man-Woman professed by the Naasseni, 
declares they support it by a saying of the Logos: kai tovto 
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é. da. This agrees precisely with Romans .in all words given by 
initials, but presents a text far nearer original. This may be said 
even of ris, Tov, yap, avtov, which Romans omits, still more of 
é. é 7. 8. a. «. é&,' which the N. omit; especially of 85é for ze; 
most of all of the omission of verses 24, 25, repeated in verses 
26, 27. We note too that in the N. version the beginning of 


1 In verse 21. 
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verse 24 (with xai supplied) is continued in verse 26. Hvery- 
thing indeed recommends this form as the earlier. Now H. 
does not say the N. quoted this as from Paul, but as “That 
which is said by the Logos.” ‘The saying belonged then to the 
Literature of the Logos, and has been absorbed into Romans. 

2. The second chapter is impossibly a continuation of the 
first. Awd=on account of which; but on account of what ? 
And who is “every one that judgeth” ? Whoever he be, he 
has no business here ; no preparation has been made for him, 
no use is made of him. Neither is he justly condemned ; for 
no attempt has been made to prove all Gentiles, much less all 
Jews, guilty as charged ; nay, it is certain the majority were 
not guilty. Verses 7, 10, 11, distinctly imply there were such 
guiltless, God-fearing Jews and Gentiles as by their works, with 
no hint of saving faith, would merit and receive eternal life. 
Not only then is this chapter ii. inconceivably a continuation 
of i., but it is inconceivably written in proof of the Thesis ; for 
it does not hint Salvation by Faith, but teaches Salvation by 
works unequivocally. It is all over, then, with the myth that 
verses 16, 17 lay down a Thesis to be proved through four 
chapters!! It is clear that this pericope, ii. 1-16, has nothing to 
do with the foregoing. It teaches that Jew and Gentile stand 
alike in the eyes of God, who will judge each according to his 
works—nothing more, nothing less. 

3. Now comes ii. 17-29, with a fierce attack on the boastful 
Jew, doing him huge injustice, but not advancing the argument 
an inch. The passage is very obscure—the syntax is completely 
lost at verse 28—but apparently it is a defence of secret converts, 
devout Gentiles, who yet hesitated to profess Judaism openly 
and receive the seal of circumcision. It is not “the Jew in the 
open,” but “the Jew in secret ” that counts and receives praise, 
not of men but of God. In any case, what has all this to do 
with Justification by Faith ? (i. 16). 

4. The next paragraph (iii. 1-5) corrects the foregoing: 
“What then the advantage of the Jew? What the profit of 
circumcision ¢?” The writer of ii. could only reply, “ None 
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whatever.” But this new writer, evidently a patriot Jew, 
declares, “ Much every way.” Why and how? Because of 
the Divine promises of national glorification (Aéyia = Verheis- 
sungen,— Weiss). But will these be kept ? Certainly! Though 
some Jews prove faithless, their unfaith cannot affect God’s 
faith; God will be faithful and keep His promises, even 
though all men prove liars. Thus only these verses become 
intelligible, but they have no relation whatever to any justifica- 
tion, either by faith or otherwise. 

5. The next verses, 5-8, have no logical attachment to any- 
thing either before or after. All attempts to interpret them in 
their context are futile. One thing is sure, they have no 
concern with i. 16. 

6. Verse 9 can no man translate, nor is the text determin- 
able. But its close affirms, “ We have already charged that 
both Jews and Greeks are all under sin.” Where? Certainly 
not thus far in Romans. Apparently this paragraph has been 
torn from its context and transplanted here; or perhaps the 
aorist mpontiacapefa should be the present (mpo)ariadpeba, 
required by the proof that follows from Scripture. Here, then, 
is the first essay to prove Universal Guilt. All between i. 18 
to iii. 8 has no bearing on the Thesis, or bears insupportably 
against it. The Scripture proof here given is precisely what 
might have been expected. The cento of passages (“ Perlen- 
schnur”!—Zahn) is found approximately in Justin. Both 
Hatch and Vollmer recognise it as taken in both places from 
some earlier collector, some dictionary of quotations. Hence 
this notion of universal guilt is not original in Romans, but had 
already been so argued, perhaps generations before. This proof 
ends with verse 19. Plainly, no proof can have been given 
before, else why this paragraph, which covers the whole ground ? 
Accordingly its natural and only proper place is immediately 
after i. 17, if the argument be as alleged; all between is inter- 
polated, irrelevant, contradictory. 

Some one might say this proof applies to Jews only. This 
we deny, since the citation is expressly made to prove “ All, 
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both Jews and Gentiles, under sin”; the force then of 19° (if 
not interpolated) can only be that the Jews share this universal 
guilt, the whole world is condemned. But in the opposite case 
we should have to look back for proof of universal Gentile 
guilt ; the only Aint is in i. 17-82; hence this section would 
naturally come immediately after i. 32, leaving even in this case 
ii. 1 to iii. 8 intercalated. There is no escape, then, from conced- 
ing a huge interpolation. Moreover, this fact of compilation 
shines out in “ because ” (S.érx), verse 20. This seems impossible 
logically, hence our elder translators wrote boldly “ therefore.” 

Now at last in verse 21 the thought returns to i. 16. Pre- 
cisely how to attach this latter at any point in this pericope, 
verses 9-26, we may not say. Why should we? The two 
were never originally one. The gravamen is, that this section 
presents the only half-way natural continuation of i. 17; what 
intervenes is intercalation. On this single point we might rest 
our case. With clear perception thereof must vanish every 
shadow of doubt that Romans is a compilation. 

7. But not only are the five sections, i. 18-82, ii. 1-16, 
ii. 17-29, iii. 1-4, iii. 5-8 all inserted; not one is Christian. 
Nowhere the slightest hint of Christianity, save in ii. 16, long 
since recognised, now by Clemen, as interpolated. Whether 
they be all Jewish, or partly Gentile, we cannot say. There 
may be in iii. 5-8 some work of a Paulinist—or at least an 
antinomian. 

8. That the whole of iii. 19-26 is patchwork is clearly 
attested by the uncertainty of the text, which we have not space 
to discuss, merely alluding to the great variant in verses 25-26, 
one of the most important in the N.T. (F G et al. omit 6. 7. 7. 

. . 7. 6. d., presenting an elder form). Impossible again 
the connection of verses 28, 24, “all have sinned .. . . being 
justified freely.” Equally impossible is verse 28. In general 
verses 27-81 are incomprehensible. 

9. The abrupt termination is inconceivable as original 
thinking of a rational being. For a mortal objection has just 
been stated: that we annul law through faith. What is the 
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answer? “God forbid! but we establish law.” Where is the 
proof? It ts never even remotely hinted. Immediately we are 
whirled leagues away into a discussion of Abraham’s Justifica- 
tion and Circumcision, and law is heard of no more till verse 13, 
and then irrelevantly. Here, then, is another chasm unbridge- 
able. This chapter is non-Christian to 24°, a fragment of the 
endless controversy in Jewish schools about Abraham’s faith. 
We take it that Christianisation begins in verse 24°. Another 
seam gapes at v. 6. The text is wholly uncertain, not one of 
the half-dozen forms yield sense: this commissure the teat- 
framers found it impossible to disguise. 

10. At v. 12 the case is particularly unambiguous. How 
could interpolation be more evident? ‘On this account ”— 
On what account? None can say. The pericope (12-21) has 
no imaginable attachment. It is a remarkable word-play ; the 
thought, such as it is, vibrates between opposites, and finally 
loses itself in a series of barren polarities. Even the gram- 
matical form fails at last, the sentence (verse 18) lacks nothing 
but subject and predicate. The loving labour of centuries has 
made nothing out of this logomachy, nothing whatever. The 
opening sentence begins a comparison never completed, broken 
off at jpaprov and never resumed; axpi ydép starts a new 
thought that in no way complements but contradicts the 
preceding. The phrase “Adam, who is type of Him to 
come” would show the writer still expecting Messiah. The 
paragraph seems to be purely Jewish, Christianised like the 
Testaments of Abraham and the Patriarchs, by thrice inserting 
*Incov Xpiorov. Be this as it may, Faith has vanished with 
v. 1. The elaborate doctrine supposed to be developed in i.—iv. 
is never heard of again, a fact that confounds even Bernhard 
Weiss. The phrase “ Death entered into the world” is found 
in Wisdom ii. 24. 

11. We have no space to analyse chapter vi. It abounds 
in grammatical and textual difficulties that forcibly suggest 
compilation. It especially interests by dark allusions to 
Christian ‘“ mysteries,” with which the readers are supposed 
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familiar. Hence the words dyvoetre (3), ywooxovres (6), 
ciddres (9), oldare (16). The whole is unintelligible save as 
addressed to a long-established congregation, well acquainted 
with all the doctrines in question, whose teaching has already 
become a tradition (eis dv mapeddOnte Turov SiSax7s, verse 17). 

12. Chapter vii. begins with a parallel intelligible only on 
the supposition that the text has suffered extremely in 
redaction ; moreover, it does not connect with the preceding, 
but harks back at least to vi. 14 (Weiss). The next section 
vii. 7-25 does not continue the first, but springs a kindred 
theme: Is the law sin? It seems psychologically impossible 
as originally one, so full of repetitions, the thought whirling 
round and round on its track. Thus “Sin having found a 
fulcrum through the commandment,” verses 8, 11; verse 19 
repeats verse 15; verse 20 repeats verse 17; verse 12 is im- 
possible in its context ; nothing in the foregoing warrants the 
“So” (gore) ; quite contrary. Verse 12 declares the law “holy,” 
verse 14 “spiritual,” verse 16 “excellent.” And who is this 
“TI” that speaks? Certainly not Paul; for “ I was alive without 
the law once.” But Paul was surely never “ without the law.” 
As a narrative of his personal experience, this section is inconceiv- 
able. Asa Zealot he “lived in all good conscience,” “ blame- 
less according to righteousness that is in law.” The mental 
struggle here depicted he never knew. Besides, the writer has 
not emerged therefrom. For he says, “Me, miserable man! 
Who shall deliver me?” That verse 25* is intercalated is 
manifest from its senselessness and the hopeless uncertainty of 
the text. How absurd the conclusion in verse 25°! How 
impossible for the Apostle! If he thanks God for deliverence 
from this antinomy, how in the next breath does he still serve 
with his flesh the law of Sin? How impossible for Paul the 
Jew this philosophic sense of the word Law! 

13. What yawning cleft between verse 25° and viii. 1! He 
still “serves the law of Sin”; and immediately, “ Therefore 
(dpa) there is now no condemnation”! No rational being could 
write so originally. Straightway also in verse 2 the well- 
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authenticated ae (thee) shows plainly that we are on new 
ground, and that rots év X. I. is interpolated ;—this even if we 
read pe for oe. Transparently the passage originally had no 
reference to Christianity. The lucubration of a “ Pneumatic,” 
it declared “ Therefore (from previous reasoning now lost) no 
condemnation ; for the law of the spirit of life has freed thee 
from the law of sin and death.” It has been Christianised by 
two phrases, but oe betrays the secret. Here is practically the 
first appearance of the Spirit. That word has indeed been 
used (i. 4, 9; ii. 29; vii. 6), but incidentally, not as a 
principle in argument. Now it suddenly steps forward with- 
out introduction and controls the discussion through 27 verses, 
being used 17 times, then as suddenly disappears, to return no 
more in this character. Plainly this section proceeds from 
another source, and fits loose in its context. What rational 
being has ever written thus? Precisely where these dis- 
continuities in thought appear, there the grammatical and 
often the textual difficulties are excessive. 

14. Such phenomena confront us at every turn. All 
must perceive the impossible chasm between viii. and ix., 
which our text-framers have shrunk from attempting to span 
with a particle, the change in style, and the far later atmos- 
phere of what follows. One extraordinary variant we must 
mention. In ix. 22 the Western text (F G d f g et al.) omits 
HNETKEN (endured) and inserts EIC (unto) before CKEYH 
(vessels). Clearly an older form ; for it is derivable from our 
Receptus neither by accident nor by design. It leaves 6 Oeds 
without predicate, and the sentence quite incomplete. Mani- 
festly the verb belonged to an omitted part of the sentence ; 
hence the clause has been taken from elsewhere and very 
awkwardly broken up and fitted in here. Our Receptus tried 
to improve it by supplying yveyxey and dropping é¢is; an 
attempt only half successful; for the protasis “ But if” (Ei $é) 
remains without apodosis—an impossible hiatus. Alien matter 
appears at verse 23, and refuses to weld with the preceding. 
Our text-framers were perplexed to introduce it, whether by wa 
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or by xai wa. Neither was quite satisfactory, hence the authori- 
ties are nearly balanced.* 

~ But who are these “vessels of wrath”? Isaiah (xiii. 5) and 
Jeremiah (1. 25) answer: they are the Heathen, God’s “ weapons 
of indignation,” specifically here the Romans. The oxevy dpyis 
=oyr 232 precisely, so the LXX. Verse 22 is therefore pure 
Jewish, an explanation of Divine forbearance towards the 
oppressors of Israel; verse 23 is Christianisation. The accepted 
interpretation identifies them with the Jews! Asif aJew who 
wrote “ All Israel shall be saved,” could denounce his own 
people as “vessels of wrath fitted for destruction”! This 
variant, one of the most illuminative in the New Testament, 
is entirely overlooked by the commentators ! 

15. Space contracts, we hurry on. So wide is the dis- 
continuity between xi. and xii. that even Spitta must suppose 
two Letters here fused into one. Not even the feeblest link 
unites this parenetic portion with the doctrines already so 
elaborately set forth. For the writer of these three chapters, 
all preceding might as well have been unwritten. But even 
these are far from forming a consistent intelligible whole. 
Even Spitta finds the supposition of interpolation unavoid- 
able. The xii. is indeed on its face not a piece of composition 
proper at all, but a mere bundle of edifying phrases without 
pretence of syntax. Weiss and others admit the writer 
appears quoting. That it is Paul dictating a Letter to R. 
seems extremely improbable. The like may be said of xiii- 
and xiv., for diverse reasons. 


II. 


1. But not only does this Epistle exhibit on every page 
the most indubitable marks of redaction. It is a series of 
inconsequences from beginning to end (“ Bei Paulus macht ydp 
iiberhaupt Schwierigkeiten”), of which we cannot think any 


1 Our assurance that Scripture has been made from Dogma, not Dogma 


from Scripture, is now made double sure by the beautiful researches of F. C. 
Conybeare. 
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even ordinary intellect capable; neither understood nor under- 
standable as a single piece of brain-work—witness the fact 
that 1700 years of incessant study by the most powerful minds 
have served only to set its incomprehensibility in clearer light 
—the most recent translators as Sanday and Headlam and 
Rutherford despair of translating, and substitute paraphrase, 
which remains as bewildering as before, even after a second 
paraphrasing. Such a work is impossibly the single effort of 
any sane intellect. But as a letter from the Apostle to a 
stranger-throng of new-fledged Christians at Rome or else- 
where, whether speaking Greek or Latin, it seems absurdly 
impossible in the second degree. If Holsten, Lipsius, Sanday 
cannot understand it, how could unlettered craftsmen? 
Would any reasoning being hurl at simple-hearted saints 
such a bag of theological and metaphysical nuts, which not 
even the hammer of Thor could crack ? 

2. But “The Letter was written at some time by some 
one; why not at this time by the Apostle?” We answer: 
Our objection lies not specially against Pauline authorship, 
but against any unital authorship. It is not hard to imagine 
how many may have written thus at many times, but only 
how any one could have written thus at any one time. The 
sections are not unintelligible singly, but only in their un- 
natural connections. Jt is precisely this phenomenon that 
compels the theory of compilation. 

3. It avails not to reply that we have no right to demand 
that Paul write as we think he should. We prescribe no 
Pauline style whatever. But Paul was rational, and the 
Romans were rational; we must assume he would write to 
them as one rational being to another. Exactly because the 
“Epistle” is not written in any such rational way, we deny 
that it is a Letter of Paul to Romans. 

4. Let no one say that Romans is amazingly profound, and 
we too shallow to fathom it. Perhaps we are; but surely 
Hofmann and Pfleiderer, and above all Holsten, have depth and 
acumen to spare; but the keener their sagacity, the more im- 
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possible their contradictory constructions. Far more, however, 
we deny zn toto this alleged profundity. Where is anything 
profound in i. or ii. or iii. or iv.? We think we can understand 
Justification by Faith, and without great effort. We can 
follow out the oscillations of v. 12-21. Guided by the notion 
of “ Mysteries,” we seem to thread the gloom of vi. Ovid's 
Video meliora proboque, Deteriora sequor does not confound 
us; why then the reiterations of vii.? Dividing we conquer. 
Moreover, the trouble is not that we do zot see clearly how 
one paragraph follows from another; we do see with perfect 
clearness how one does not follow from the other, but often 
contradicts it. Not to grasp quite firmly the subtleties of a 
master of Groups or Assemblages is one thing; to discern 
distinctly the paralogisms of a tyro, who would square a circle 
or trisect an angle, is another. 


IV. 

Another type of argument. In Saec. S?/. we seem to dissi- 
pate all ground for supposing any use of Romans until after the 
Martyr. But, aside from this demonstration, certainly nowhere 
down to Irenzus is Romans expressly cited, nowhere ascribed 
to the Apostle. Moreover, even if there be any earlier remini- 
scences of Romans (which we confidently deny), yet these are in 
any case, et Zahnio teste, extremely faint, and indicate no con- 
siderable influence or high repute of the Epistle. Confessedly, 
sub-apostolic literature down to a.p. 150 might have been 
written practically precisely as it is had there never been an 
Epistle to Romans. Now we ask—and we turn upon such as 
Jiilicher and Schmiedel the full edge of this question—how can 
this be? What explanation of this silence virtually or actually 
unbroken ? In a remarkable passage the illustrious Bishop of 
Durham has declared that Ignatius and Clement do not refer 
to the N.T. explicitly, because they wrote only Letters, in 
which such reference could not be expected. What finer 
fallacy adorns the pages of Apology? For who does not know 
these writings are Letters in name only, but in manner and 
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matter intensely argumentative and controversial? Especially 
the fiery Ignatius is debating in almost every section ; here, 
there, everywhere, urging his dogmas with vehement insistence. 
And even when the milder Clement is hortatory, he is continu- 
ally supporting his exhortations with arguments, and under- 
pinning his arguments with Scripture. Moreover, Clement 
was writing in Rome, where Romans must have been household 
words, and worn about the neck of memory ; and Ignatius was 
of Antioch, the stage of Paul and the cradle of Paulinism,— 
his doctrines, too, are largely Pauline. Why, then, does 
neither Father ever cite the Epistle or refer it to its author ? 
When there was so much need of authority, why does neither 
appeal to this august one? Why never say, “Thus writes 
Paul,” and “ So it is written in Romans”? Why does neither 
ever launch the lightning of an Apostolic word, to blast and 
annihilate the gainsayers? Who will interpret this sound of a 
voice that is still? How eloquent the vociferation of Irenzus, 
Tertullian, the Alexandrines, and Cyprian! ‘These stood not 
nearly so close to Paul as Clement and Ignatius; yet they 


cite him on nearly every page! Who will explain this 
contrast ? 


A great variety of considerations remain untouched. These 
call for minute treatment, but here the barest hint must 
suffice. Thus, diversity of authorship seems implied in the 
diversity of style, without parallel in any single original 
work; in the use of different versions of the Hebrew; in 
contrasted attitudes towards those Scriptures, now quoted 
profusely, now not at all.’ The influence of Philo and Seneca 
or their thought-milieu seems probable, if not certain; the 
prominence of Adoption (viofecia) seems to smack of Roman 
leaven ; the sharp antithesis of the Just and the Good (v. 7) 
appears Marcionitic; the inconsistent use of the term Law 
seems impossible for Paul the Pharisee, as do also the finer 
qualities of the Greek style. The utter absence of allusion to 


1 Practically no use made of Scripture in the great central Gentile 
(Gnostic ?) Fourth, v.-viii., v. 36 being apparently interpolated. 
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the Man Jesus, concerning whom (on the prevailing assump- 
tion of historicity) the Romans must have felt sovran interest, 
along with constant use of dogmatic phrases as perfectly 
understood and constant assumption of esoteric doctrines as 
too familiar for proof or explanation, excludes the whole 
historic situation as ordinarily imagined. Here, too, must be 
added a long array of facts already marshalled in the J.B.L. 
(1901, 1902), and yet unbroken; also another series deployed 
by Loman, van Manen, and their compatriots, touching 
which we forbear, not wishing to thrust American sickle into 
European harvest. Of this multitude the individual strength 
may vary widely, but the collective weight seems irresistible. 
The indicia point in no instance towards Paul as author, but 
in every instance directly away; it cannot be that so much 
heterogeneous circumstantial evidence converges upon a false 
conclusion. 

We sum up the case, then, as follows :— 

1. There is no testimony worthy of the name to the 
Epistolary character or Roman address or Pauline authorship 
of this Scripture. On analysis, all such testimony passes away 
in vapour, or over into its opposite. 

2. Under the microscope, every trace of apparent unity dis- 
appears, the lines of suture show themselves unmistakably, the 
highly composite and strongly interpolated texture lies every- 
where patent. 

8. As a gradual concretion of more or less related moral 
and religious disquisitions, this Scripture is easily and naturally 
comprehended ; as a single output of a sound mind under any 
supposable conditions, it is for ever incomprehensible—as witness 
seventeen centuries of impotent exegesis. 

4. The silence of a century, virtually if not actually un- 
broken, the absence of any ascription to Paul and of any formal 
citation, where citation as authority was so urgently indicated, 
is for ever irreconcilable with the notion that this century 
recognised our extant Epistle as of Paul the Apostle. 

5. A multifarious throng of ancillary arguments cor- 
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roborate the foregoing at every point, and collectively exclude 
every possibility of Pauline authorship. 

These minuter though scarcely less significant considerations 
we have not here developed, but enough perhaps has been 
advanced to call for refutation. Great indeed and manifold 
are the virtues of TVotschweigen, but the present case would 
seem to lie beyond the utmost stretch of its power. Unless 
Conservatism shall produce arguments signally stronger than 
any thus far discovered, we deem that the case must even now 
be decided against tradition; but if any unbiased intelligence 
be yet unconvinced, we hold a far more detailed investigation 
in reserve. 

WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


Tuiane University, New Or eans. 





JEWISH SCHOLARSHIP AND 
CHRISTIAN SILENCE. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Is every piece of truth important ? 

Does it, for instance, matter very much whether the general 
and average New Testament conception of the contemporary 
Jewish or Rabbinic religion is accurate or not? After all, 
the “Pharisees” and the “Scribes” and the “ Rabbis” died 
a long while ago, and if their character and religion are 
misrepresented by Christian scholars, need a modern Jew 
vex himself upon the subject? They themselves have long 
since passed beyond the reach and realm of our praise or of 
our blame: perhaps they have lived long enough in another 
world to forgive and to forget. Perhaps, too, commentaries 
upon the Bible and histories of Judaism and. of Christianity are 
little read in “another place.” Why then trouble? We are 
told so often that the Law produced a low, unspiritual religion, 
that the Rabbis taught a bad and chaffering morality, that 
they knew nothing of communion with God, that God was 
their Master, but not their Father, that He was distant and 
unapproachable, that all they cared and hoped for was material 
reward, that their law was a bondage, that it prompted to sin, 
that unchastity, neglect of parents and other crimes flourished 
under their régime, that the poor hated them, and that in their 
scheme of salvation it was only the rich and well-to-do who 
would inherit the kingdom of heaven (and a gross material 
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“heaven” to boot),—we have been told these things so often, 
they are alluded to and assumed so persistently, that the 
Jewish scholar is inclined to grow weary and silent. The 
Christian scholar will have it so: all light is on the one side ; 
all the darkness is on the other. Well, let it be. 

But, in truth, it is not the mere repetition of these 
assertions which causes the weariness, but something different, 
something in other fields of scholarship and learning unusual, 
perhaps unknown. This unusual something is the absolute 
neglect of everything which is said upon the other side. 

With very few honourable exceptions, the Christian scholar, 
and more especially the German Protestant scholar, simply 
ignores what the Jewish scholars have to say. If he would 
argue the point, if he would discuss, if he would deign to 
notice us, there would be some pleasure and interest. But 
what on earth is the good of returning to the charge when no 
enemy ever appears? Is it possible that what the Jewish 
scholars say is so silly, so contemptibly prejudiced, so utterly 
erroneous, that it is really too much to expect that any Christian 
scholar can notice it? But, after all, are we necessarily so 
much more prejudiced on our side than the Christian scholars 
are on theirs? If we write on the New Testament or speak 
about Jesus and Paul, do we ignore the great Christian 
divines? And yet the Rabbinic literature is far bigger than 
the New Testament, far more difficult, far less accessible. 
Except Dalman, where is the great Christian scholar who is 
completely at home in it? Who writes a page on the subject 
without reference to the inevitable Weber ? 

The policy of silence would be less conspicuous and less 
significant if, for any reason, Christian scholars never noticed 
what Jewish scholars had to say about any matter whatever. 
But this is far from being the case. On any other subject 
than Rabbinic religion and theology, the Jewish scholars are 
at once sure of a respectful and intelligent attention. If they 
write about archeology or geography, or about texts and 
manuscripts, if they discover the Hebrew original of Sirach, 
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they have and can ensure almost as wide an audience and as 
liberal an entrée as the best and most distinguished Christian 
theologians. But theology is taboo. Nothing escapes the 
marvellous industry of a German scholar like Schiirer. If a 
Jewish writer makes some foolish suggestion as to the size and 
population of a Palestinian city in the Maccabean era, Schiirer 
will, at all events, do that writer the honour of alluding in a 
footnote to his suggestion as “véllig wnannehmbar” or “ halt- 
ungslos.” But let the greatest Rabbinic scholar of the age 
write a series of epoch-making studies on Rabbinic theology, 
and Schiirer will not even deign to mention or contradict 
them. 

The fault (if it be a fault, for perhaps there is an adequate 
explanation unknown to the present writer) is partly due to 
the Jewish scholars themselves. They have done far too little 
to make their historic theology known. If Weber is a bad 
book, they have produced no better. It is Wuensche the 
Christian who has translated the Midrash, and not the Jews. 
Their apologetics have been for the most part feeble, and not 
always free from disingenuousness. They have attempted too 
much, and have therefore not achieved the possible. They 
have failed to realise that half is more than the whole where 
the half is true and the whole is false. They have not lived 
enough in Christian society, been sufficiently in touch with 
Christian life, or adequately versed in Christian literature, to 
know what was the sort of thing which wanted saying, or the 
kind of defence which was required. And yet, perhaps, what- 
ever they had said or done would have made no difference. 
For, in the last ten years, specially good and true things have 
been said, excellent essays on Rabbinic theology have been 
' written, direct replies to the customary attacks have been put 
forward, and nevertheless, for all their influence upon the 
Christian theologians, they might almost as well have been 
left unprinted.’ 

Is it, then, worth while to continue so strange a debate, 


1 Almost but not quite. The honourable exceptions prove the rule. 
Vor. IL—No. 2. 22 
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where the one side never listens to what the other side has to 
say? One of the greatest Rabbinical scholars of the world is 
Dr Schechter. He has published in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review a series of articles on Rabbinic theology of extra- 
ordinary interest and value.’ If Schechter is right, the ordi- 
nary commonplaces of Christian theologians about Rabbinic 
Judaism are wrong. But none of these theologians have 
noticed the articles. It is true that the Jewish Quarterly has 
a very limited circulation, but if Schechter writes in it about 
a fragment of Sirach, all the great Christian scholars notice it 
at once. And yet when one of the greatest Rabbinic theo- 
logians of the world writes an important series of articles on 
his own subject,—a subject about which the Christian theo- 
logians are confessedly unable to speak at first hand,—obstinate 
silence is preserved. In spite of all Schechter has to say, the 
Rabbinic God is still “remote,” the Rabbis do not know what 
spiritual prayer means, the law is a burden, Rabbinic holiness 
is “ outward” and hypocritical, the only religious motive is the 
“Just” for reward, and ail the rest of the familiar jargon. 

Indeed, as regards many German Protestant theologians, 
the curious thing is that the vehemence of their denunciations 
of Rabbinism and the Rabbis seems to cover their apparent 
lack of belief in the dogmas of orthodox and trinitarian 
Christianity. Delitzsch spoke and Dalman speaks of the 
Rabbinic religion in very different tones from Holtzmann 
and Harnack and Schiirer. If these last-named scholars fight 
shy of the miraculous, they are at all events sound as regards 
Judaism. St Paul might hardly accept their Christology, but 
he would acquit them from any trace of “Judaising.” So 
while the situation is of that sort, is it worth while to bother 
further? Let us go our ways. 

But then one reflects that, somehow or other, truth is always 
worth while. Ifthe Christian theologians are right, then the 
Jewish scholars must learn the truth from them. And vice versa. 


1 J.Q.R., April 1894, July 1894, January 1895, October 1895, April 1896, 
October 1897, April 1900. 
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All historic truth is valuable. We cannot be indifferent to any 
piece of it, however small and insignificant. Far less important 
matters than Rabbinic theology are worried about persistently. 
Moreover, there are special reasons why this particular matter 
cannot be allowed to rest; why Jewish writers must continue to 
press for discussion and for a fair consideration of what they 
have to say. 

After all, Rabbinic theology has some relation to the early 
history of Christianity, and it does make some difference 
whether the Rabbinic religion was good or bad. Is that 
the real reason why the Christian scholars refuse to listen 
even when so unique a scholar as Schechter addresses them ? 
If certain views about Sophocles were a necessary prop to 
their conceptions of the rise of Christianity and the life of 
Christ, would they even refuse to listen to Jebb, if Jebb 
disagreed with them? But as Jebb is to Sophocles, so is 
Schechter to Rabbinic theology. 

The greater the darkness, the greater the light. The more 
lonely Jesus was in his goodness and purity, the more unique 
that purity and goodness will be. And so with Paul. As 
against his Jewish adversaries, he must always be in the right! 
The Protestant theologians of Germany are thoroughgoing 
antagonists of the Law. A legal religion is not less good 
than their own, but it is downright bad. In fact, whereas 
in every other chapter of history and religion the truth about 
opposing parties and warring conceptions can only be learnt 
by “placing oneself above them,” and by admitting a priori 
that there is probably much to be said on both sides, in this 
particular chapter all the good and the truth lie on the one 
side, all the falsehood and the evil on the other! And if 
_ this be so, how great is that evil, how great is that good, 
It is all so simple, but is it all so true ? 

The German Protestant theologians occupy a_ peculiar 
position. ‘To them by no means every statement contained in 
the New Testament is accurate, but at least every statement 
against the “ Pharisees ” and the Rabbinic religion is accurate. 
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The inaccurate parts are somehow or other the parts they 
object to or dislike. This may be a mere coincidence, and 
there is a great deal to be said for the arguments they use,— 
even a layman can appreciate their cogency and power,—but if 
it 7s a mere coincidence, it is at leasta lucky one. For instance, 
the miraculous elements of the Gospels are not to the taste of 
the critical theologians. They are very glad and ready to 
diminish these as much as possible. No saying of Jesus delights 
them more than Matthew xii. 39. Thus the Master is himself 
upon their side, and thinks little of marvels and miracles: the 
Rabbis and the Jews “lust” for signs: they have no under- 
standing for anything better, purer and more spiritual! The 
theologians also dislike a too detailed eschatology : apocalyptic 
predictions are not sympathetic to them. They are “ Judaic”; 
remnants or incursions of Judaism ; old tags or accretions easily 
discernible, readily dropped. In the Epistles of St Paul the 
odd result is attained that those “Judaic” elements of his 
teaching which are most opposed to Judaism and to 
Jewish theology, are frequently labelled as Jewish and 
Rabbinic. 

This, again, is convenient. All that is best, and that you like 
best, is new and Christian; all you dislike is Jewish. And it is 
easy to see that great confusion would be caused in current 
opinions if the commonplaces of the theologians were wrong. 
For suppose, after all, that the Law was not a burden, that 
the Sabbath was a day of delight, that ceremonies and spirit- 
uality, letter and spirit, could, did and do go together, how 
very awkward the result might be. Then, though Christianity 
might be a far greater religion than Judaism, there would be 
two good religions instead of one, two ways of approaching and 
finding God instead of one. Then though Paul's doctrine 
might be great and noble, it would not be the only way of 
salvation : then one could be spiritual and commune with God 
through the Law as well as through the Gospel, then true 
prayer, self-sacrifice and disinterested religion might be the 
possession of Judaism as well as of Christianity, of living ortho- 
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dox Jews as well as of living orthodox Christians. And surely 
this would never do. Schechter’s articles are highly dangerous : 
leave them alone ! 

But there is another reason why Jewish writers are bound 
to call attention to this matter. If every single Jew had been 
killed in (say) the year 200 a.p., or had been converted to 
Christianity, the religion of the Rabbis in the first century of 
the Christian era would be as purely antiquarian and historic a 
question as, for example, the character of the Greek Sophists. 
But, for good or for evil, all Jews were not killed in 200 
A.D., nor were they converted to Christianity. Judaism still 
exists, and there are some ten millions of living Jews. When, 
then, we hear of Jewish narrowness, Blédsinn, externalism, 
hypocrisy, and so on, we have a right to ask what does the 
adjective ‘‘ Jewish” mean? Does it merely apply to the con- 
temporaries of Christ and Paul, or were the Jews of every 
century after Christ no better as regards religion than their 
ancestors? Is legal and orthodox Judaism still narrow, 
mechanical, unspiritual, outward, and all the rest of it, or 
not? Now this question is closely connected with the special 
subject in hand, and for the following reason. 

A tendency may be noticed among some Christian scholars. 
to rely on the apocalyptic literature in their delineations of 
Jewish theology of the time of Christ. There are three 
reasons why they do so. ‘The first is that this apocalyptic 
literature is (they tell us) older than the Talmuds and the 
Midrashim. ‘The second is that it is not written in difficult 
and unfamiliar Hebrew and Aramaic, and so they can read it by 
themselves. We all admit that it is far more pleasant to use 
_ your authorities at first hand. The third reason is that, on the 
~ whole, the apocalyptic literature seems to fit in better with the 
prepared and preconceived sketch of Rabbinic theology. Now 
of these apocalypses Schechter has said: “While these writ- 
ings left a lasting impress on Christianity, they contributed very 
little towards the formation of Jewish thought. The Rabbis 
were either wholly ignorant of their very existence, or stig- 
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matised them as silly, fabulous, or esoteric (a milder expression 
for heretical), and thus allowed them no permanent influence 
upon Judaism.” That Schechter’s opinion is ignored is a 
matter of course. But the point I want to make now is, that 
even if the whole Rabbinic literature is far later than the 
Christian era, it is nevertheless a literature which is entirely 
dominated by the Law. If anything, the Rabbinical religion 
ought to have got worse instead of better, because as years 
went on the opposition to Christianity deepened, and the 
era of the un-Jewish Psalms and the still more un-Jewish 
prophets became more and more remote. Surely, then, Jewish 
literature from a.D. 1 to at least 1000 can be used for 
the purpose of showing what Rabbinic religion or what life 
under the Law really were. If they were no better in 1000 
than in 1, how can the martyrs, the heroism and the fidelity of 
centuries be explained? If they were better, to what other 
influence than the Law and the Rabbinic religion is this im- 
provement to be assigned? For better or for worse, the 
literature of 600 is as trustworthy and as apposite as the litera- 
ture of 60. I have put forward this argument on several 
occasions, but, needless to say, nobody has ever deigned to 
give it the smallest heed. 

Let me now take two definite instances of a curious 
neglect of Jewish learning by Christian theologians. To both 
of them Mr I. Abrahams has called attention in a remarkable 
article published in the Jewish Quarterly under the title of 
“Professor Schiirer on Life under the Jewish Law.” If 
Abrahams writes an article about the Third Book of the 
Maccabees, it does not escape the notice of Christian scholars, 
but when he writes about the Law—a far more important and 
interesting subject—and directly impugns the accuracy of a 
great historian upon a crucial point, neither that historian 
nor any of his compatriots thinks it necessary to make the 
smallest rejoinder. ‘This silence is magnificent, but is it the 
right way in which the warfare of science should be waged ? 

The first of my two definite points is connected with Mark 
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vii. 11 (Matthew xv. 5). My Hibbert Lectures were published 
in 1898. As an appendix to these lectures, Schechter wrote a 
short essay of six pages on “ Legal Evasions of the Law.” He 
there sought to show that Mishnah Nedarim ix. 1 “has no 
relevance whatever to Matthew xv. 5 and Mark vii. 11.” 
Holtzmann in his new edition of the Synoptic Gospels (1901), 
Menzies in his edition of Mark (1901), the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, sub voce Corban—none of them make any reference to 
this highly important essay. Holtzmann still speaks of the 
heillose Theorie, and still bases the truth of Mark vii. 11 upon 
Nedarim ix. 1 and v. 9. The Encyclopedia Biblica (1899) 
still says that “‘ Jesus denounced a system which allowed a son, 
by pronouncing the word ‘ corban’ (and thus vowing a thing 
to God), to relieve himself of the duty of helping a parent.” 4 
priori, it would have been an extraordinary thing if this 
“system” had ever existed. From Talmudic times onwards 
the loving and intimate relations between parents and child in 
Jewish homes (legal homes, ben entendu) have been exemplary 
and notorious. Of course it is awkward if Schechter-be right. 
For, in that case, whoever put Mark vii. 11 into the mouth of 
Jesus made him guilty of a grave error and a groundless charge. 
But should not the opinion of so pre-eminent a ‘Talmudic 
scholar as Schechter be at least entitled to attention? Should 
not the Encyclopedia Biblica, at any rate, notice his article 
among the literature of the subject? It often refers to less 
important essays by smaller men. 

My second example is also connected with a verse in Mark 
(vii. 4), but it has a far wider bearing. In no other respect is 
the Law supposed to be a greater burden than in regard to the 
laws of ritual purity. What Christian scholar does not re- 
member to point out that rabbinical casuistry is here at its 
worst and deadliest? ‘“'The heavy burdens,” says Menzies, 
“imposed on the people in this attempt were what drove 
publicans and sinners to despair.” It is indeed useless to 
multiply quotations. Any commentary on the Gospels, in- 
cluding Holtzmann’s of 1901, could furnish them. 
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Now, with the help of Schechter, I pointed out in my 
Hibbert Lectures (1893) that ritual cleanness means “ being in 
a condition to visit the temple, or, at a higher stage, to perform 
some ceremonial or sacrificial act,” that “a layman might con- 
tract uncleanness without scruple,” and that “the only obliga- 
tion binding upon all was to be ritually clean before entering 
the temple.” I gave chapter and verse from Talmud, Sifra 
and Maimonides’ codification of the Rabbinical laws, to show 
“that it is permitted to everyone to touch an unclean thing 
and thereby to become unclean.” I quoted Schiirer, who says : 
“ Far deeper was the influence upon daily life of the manifold 
and far-reaching ordinances concerning cleanness and unclean- 
ness, and the removal of the latter, than that of the law of the 
Sabbath.” I declared, on the contrary, that these ordinances 
did not apply to the daily life of the ordinary layman at all. 
The ordinary layman might touch a corpse or a dead mouse. 
He could rub shoulders with the Gentile. The whole “ burden,” 
so eloquently denounced, and for the neglect of which the 
poor sinners and publicans are so much pitied and applauded, 
is an absolute myth. It was only obligatory upon priests 
during their time of service, or upon laymen during the rare 
and brief occasions when they visited the temple. The country 
yokel or citizen had no more to bother his head about these laws 
than Prof. Schiirer himself. That is what I, on the authority 
of Schechter and Maimonides and the Talmud, said in 1898. 
In the third edition of his great work Schiirer does not even 
think the statements of Maimonides and the Talmud worthy 
of a word of refutation. He simply repeats his former assertions. 
Is it conceivable that in any other branch of human knowledge 
a writer, however great his position and deserts, would venture to 
pass over so direct a challenge of his accuracy and scholarship ‘ 
But any stick is good enough for the Rabbis and the Law. 
Similar examples could be adduced with regard to other 
fundamental questions of Rabbinical theology. Thus we are 
still frequently told that the Sabbath was a “burden,” and 
Prof. Driver has few rivals when, in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
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the Bible, he says: “It is only right to observe that, in spite 
of the rules and restrictions created by the Rabbis, the Sabbath 
does not seem to have been felt practically to be a day of burden 
and gloom to those living under them.” He then quotes from 
a remarkable essay of Schechter’s, totally ignored by most 
Christian theologians, called “The Law and Recent Criticism ” 
(J.Q.R., iii, July 1891, pp. 754-766). Prof. Driver is feeling 
his way, and he is notoriously cautious. But the question 
must be put to him and to others: If the Sabbath “did not 
seem to be felt to be” a burden by the very people who have 
observed it generation after generation, what becomes of the 
whole “ burden” theory? For if there is any part of the Law 
which, on the one hand, was minutely and casuistically worked 
out, and, on the other hand, closely affected the life of the 
people, it is the Sabbath. Yet Cone, in his useful book, Rich 
and Poor in the New Testament (1902), ventures to repeat 
the amazing statement of Brandt that the “man of slender 
means, the mechanic, the day labourer, especially the peasant (!) 
who should venture to make the attempt, must very soon 
find that such requirements as those concerning the Sabbath 
and purification bade defiance to the best will.” I have dealt 
with the purification fallacy already. As to the Sabbath, if 
ever there was a poor man’s festival, shedding light and dignity 
upon sordid and poverty-stricken lives, it was the Sabbath of 
the Rabbinical religion. 

So one might proceed. Schechter has shown that the God 
of the Rabbis was not “ remote,” that their righteousness was 
not “hollow,” that they knew the highest meaning of prayer, 
of holiness, of disinterested love of God. These things he, the 
foremost Rabbinic scholar of his age, has to my thinking 
shown. But even if he has not shown them, he has produced 
material so new and large, so interesting, so counter to current 
conceptions and popular verdicts, that it surely demands 
consideration. Let it be refuted, if possible, by all means, but 
do not let it be ignored. I can hardly think that a policy of 
silence argues for a very excellent case. 
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The writer of this article is no thick and thin supporter of 
the Rabbinical Law and of the Rabbinical religion. He does 
not personally live under that Law or believe in all the dogmas 
of that religion. He recognises evils and dangers in the Law ; 
he recognises grave lacune and inadequacies in the Rabbinical 
religion. But this does not prevent his desire that justice 
should be done. He is a passionate believer in the doctrine 
that there are many pathways which lead to God. One of 
these pathways is “legal,” one is “ Pauline”; both are holy, 
and produce holy men. He wishes that he loved God one 
quarter so purely and fervently as many a Rabbinic Jew who 
will not wear a handkerchief in his pocket upon the Sabbath. 
It does not affect his own personal religion whether Jesus was 
more or less “ unique,” or more or less “ original,” whether the 
mass of his contemporaries were bad men or good. If Jesus 
was the only great and good Jew of his day, by all means let 
it beso. The good elements of his doctrine were the legitimate 
development of Amos, Hosea and Isaiah. If these men taught 
Judaism, then Jesus taught it too. The writer would only urge 
that historic truth should not be allowed to suffer by a refusal 
to hear what the great Rabbinic scholars have to tell. Are 
there no independent Christian theologians among the younger 
generation who will be ready to “follow the argument” 
whithersoever the argument and the facts may lead ? 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Lonpon. 





DISCUSSIONS’ 


PROFESSOR GARDNER ON “THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE.” 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1902, p. 5.) 


“A PERMANENT basis for doctrine,” says Dr Gardner, “can only be 
found in historic facts, the evidence for which is beyond question, the 
realities of the permanent life of the spirit.” Quite naturally, therefore, 
the general tendency of his work is “to transfer the burden of support of 
Christian doctrine from history to psychology ” (Exploratio Evangelica, vii.). 
But what are the realities which Dr Gardner thus makes fundamental ? 

“The great and essential doctrines,” he tells us, “ which lie at the roots 
of all soteriologic doctrines are three: First, that man has a natural sense 
of sin... . Second, that the load of sin can only be removed by a change 
of heart .. .. Third, that no man by his own strivings can bring about 
this change, but that it is wrought in him, not in defiance of his own will, 
but by a kind of absorption of it by a higher Power.” 

The question immediately arises, Is this absorption by a higher Power 
purely and simply a given fact of experience, or is it the interpretation of 
a fact? If the latter, Dr Gardner has at the foundation of his thought, 
not a psychological fact, but an inference. Whether inference or not, 
this reference to a higher Power is of essential importance, because it is 
only because of that reference that the experience to which Dr Gardner 
appeals can be regarded as religious. Religion, however we define it, or 
whatever its origin, is a doctrine not only of life, but of the world, for its 
distinctive work is to connect “the realities of the permanent life of the 
spirit” with those other realities that environ that life, and condition it, 
and in the midst of which that life has to be lived. Like philosophy, 
religion aims at unification of thought, and its distinctive problem is to 
synthesise those contrasted bodies of thought which Professor Sidgwick 
has distinguished as theoretical and practical philosophy. It has to give 
or inspire such a view of the natural order that we can embrace that order 
and the ideal order of human thought and aspiration in one connected 
doctrine of Reality. Therefore, Religion is primarily, although not ex- 
clusively, a doctrine of Nature. No doctrine can properly be called 
religious that does not implicitly or explicitly tell us something of essential 


? The contributions under this heading refer exclusively to matters previously 
treated in the Hibbert Jowrnal.—Ep. 
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significance about the ultimate constitution of things, and the relation in 
which that stands to “the realities of the permanent life of the spirit.” 
Therefore, Dr Gardner’s reference to a higher Power is essential. Now, 
how is that higher Power known to us?—as an immediate datum of ex- 
perience, or by inference? It seems fair to use Exploratio Evangelica 
as a commentary upon Dr Gardner’s latest paper. In that earlier work 
we find him writing as follows :— 

“In the inner world there is also a fundamental contrast, that between 
the soul and God, between our will and a higher will, between what is and 
what ought to be. In consciousness we learn to recognise the presence 
of a Power as much greater than our soul as the forces of the material 
world are greater than the forces of our bodies. This Power has been 
spoken of in many ways. In a loyal adhesion to this Power the spiritual 
life consists. It is the study of our relations with this Power which makes 
up our religious knowledge” (p. 12). 

Now, from this view I entirely dissent. Whatever be the precise content 
in any given case of the “religious” consciousness, it is probably safe to 
say that it never includes an immediate knowledge of seemingly independent 
fact, such as at first appears to the plain man to be given in daily ex- 
perience through sense-perception. God is probably never, in the strict 
sense, known as a present reality, even if we take Faith’s own account of its 
inner experience. In that experience there may, conceivably, be much to 
induce belief in God, but probably there is never any immediate presenta- 
tion of Him to knowledge as a given fact.! 

The higher Power which Dr Gardner finds in religious experience is 
found there by him only, because he first of all puts it there by an act of 
interpretation, and this interpretation is either a venture of Faith, which itself 
needs confirmation, or is the result of lessons learned from “ historical” as 
distinguished from “ psychological” religion. 

Is, then, the translation from history to psychology, of which Dr 
Gardner speaks, valueless? By no means, if we re-interpret it. In so far 
as that transition is an actual process, it means, I imagine, this—nothing 
more than this, but certainly this—that religion is conceived to be, not a 
body of belief and observance arbitrarily imposed upon man from without, 
but something essentially relevant to the facts of human nature and the 
needs of human life, and that we rightfully judge of any given religion by 
the degree in which it is thus helpfully relevant. As thus re-interpreted, 
the transition from history to psychology—which I would prefer to call the 
transition to humanism—is of course of vital significance, but certainly 
it does not bring with it the duty of basing our religious doctrine upon 
psychology. Indeed, in so far as doctrine is distinctively religious, it 
cannot be thus based, for religion has primary reference to the order of the 
world, and the “realities of the permanent life of the spirit” are simply facts 
of inner experience, and, as such, are immediately declaratory of nothing 
beyond themselves. Granting, however—as, of course, we must—that an 

1 Of. the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1901-2, p. 84. 
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appeal must necessarily be made to those realities, it is to be noted that 
Dr Gardner’s account of them is altogether inadequate. The sense of 
sin is but one of the results of man’s reflection in the presence of his ideals. 
The ultimate question which then arises—a question also suggested by 
the sense of sin itself—is, how far are those ideals valid?! Obedient to the 
promptings of his nature, and reaching out after ideals which, as potential- 
ities, are dynamically immanent in his nature, man essays the achievement 
of truth, of beauty, of goodness. He never wholly succeeds, and the sense 
of sin is but one token of his failure. His ultimate need is for an assurance 
that his ideals do not mislead him—most of all for an assurance that the 
moral ideal which he recognises as sovereign over his life is veritably a practi- 
cable ideal, one that can be hopefully striven after, one to which the order of 
Nature is not invincibly hostile. Now, this assurance it is the character- 
istic function of Religion to give, and it is one that can come to man only 
from without—by some declaration to his understanding, his knowledge 
or his faith from the Reality which encompasses him behind and before, 
and in the midst of which he has to live out his life. This declaration, 
whatever form it take, must of necessity be an event or process in history. 
Christian thought finds such a declaration in the Incarnate Life, and in 
the sacred ministry of Divine helpfulness that has proceeded from that 
Life, and from the death in which it culminated, and it is upon these 
events in the world’s outward history that Christianity is necessarily based. 

It is, of course, true that events in history can be thus significant, not 
primarily and directly as mere events that observation can adequately 
chronicle, but only as interpreted. This may seem to throw us back upon 
inference—upon those very powers and ideals we seek to verify. The 
position, however, is not a hopeless one, although to deal with it at all 
adequately would carry us far beyond the scope of the present note, which 
is written simply as a comment upon Dr Gardner’s paper. This, however, 
may be said at once—that whatever the difficulty of giving a philo- 
sophical vindication of religious belief, it remains true that religion is 
essentially a doctrine of the world, and that its basis must be sought, not 
in the secret places of man’s inner life, but in outward facts ancillary to 
that life. In other words, the ultimate basis of religion cannot be 
psychological. 

Artuur Boutwoop. 

Lonpon. 





Dr Garpner, in his article on “The Basis of Christian Doctrine,” in the 
October number of the Hibbert Journal, says, “Doctrine” cannot be 
reached through history and is no corollary from any observed facts; and 
he closes his article without entering upon the doctrine of Christology. 

Dr Gardner says that when it is assumed and believed to be a fact 


1 That is, “ objectively valid,” as a faulty convenience of speech permits us to say. 
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that Jesus Christ died on the cross, yet this fact of itself alone involves no 
doctrine ! 

On the contrary, I contend that the very assumption and belief that 
the crucified Jesus was the Christ was of itself alone so stupendous a 
doctrine that when believed to be true it would thoroughly revolutionise 
every doctrine of God (or Theology) and every doctrine of man (or 
Soteriology). And this is the teaching of St Paul when he tells us he 
was determined to know nought save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

Belief in the crucified Jesus being the Christ was the germ of true 
Christian doctrine (or Christology); just as Galileo’s discovery that the 
earth was a sphere worked a revolution in science; and as the discovery 
of steam-power worked a revolution in carriages; and the discovery of gas 
and electricity worked a revolution in the illumination of our houses and 
streets. 

According to the teaching of St Paul, a belief in the crucified Jesus 
being the Christ was also the foundation of what a man’s conduct should 
be; because with the awakening of his conscience to the fact that man, 
though guilty of shedding Christ’s blood, was nevertheless mercifully passed 
over and spared to find a place of repentance (so that he might commence 
life afresh as a man new-born or raised from the dead, to live henceforth 
for Christ), such knowledge ought to influence his every word, thought and 
deed in his conduct towards his neighbour. But how and why St Paul’s 
conscience was thus quickened to see the true lesson from the story of Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, when the others were blind to it, is too great a 
question to be discussed in this short notice. St Peter and the disciples of 
the primitive Church in Jerusalem were keenly alive to their brothers’ sin, 
but blind to their own. And how the conscience that is dead is to be 
awakened was and continues to be the vital question. 

Dr Gardner says that the views of God in our day are far more lofty 
and severe than any views that were possible to the early Christians. But 
surely this statement is an absolute rejection of all belief in the crucified 
Jesus being the Christ. Such a statement would be impossible if to know 
and love Christ were believed to be to know and love God. 

T. G. Heabtey. 


Petersuam, S.W. 


{Mr Headley’s objection is based on a slight inaccuracy of expression on my part. 
That Jesus died on the cross is no matter of doctrine: that Jesus was the Christ is of 
course a doctrine.—P. G., Oxford.] 








DISCUSSIONS 


PROFESSOR ROYCE ON “THE CONCEPT OF THE 
INFINITE.” 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1902, p. 21.) 


Parr of the conception of what Professor Royce calls a self-representative 
system was suggested to me in early childhood by a picture hanging on 
the wall of the nursery, which represented a domestic scene in a room in 
which there were pictures on the wall; for it occurred to me to consider 
what would happen if one of those pictures hanging on the wall of the 
pictured room had itself been the picture I was looking at. Later, I saw 
what might have been an attempt at such a self-representation on a 
furniture-moving van, the whole side of which contained a vigorous re- 
presentation of itself, horses and all. 

Any such representation must theoretically have an infinite or singular 
point in it. To execute such a picture is therefore impossible, but it could 
be approached, to any desired degree of complexity, by taking successive 
photographs of an object, each photograph being placed upon the object 
before the next was taken. 

Later again, I came across a somewhat similar phenomenon when 
investigating problems connected with the flow of electricity in a plane ;! 
where the method of images was generally helpful, but where in a certain 
set of cases the problem became intractable by reason of some of the images 
becoming “real,” i.e. encroaching on the space which was given actually 
free from them, and so refusing to behave properly : a method of indicating 
a definite, and with a little thought intelligible, negative fact. 

Mere infinitude of images gave no trouble. Indeed, a candle between 
two accurately parallel looking-glasses facing each other has an infinite series 
of images arranged in regular order in a straight line. 

Instead of only two mirrors facing each other, arrange a simple triangle 
of mirrors with faces turned inward, as in a kaleidoscope, but with three 
mirrors instead of the usual two; or arrange four, as the four faces of a 
square, with a luminous point inside the square ;—the number of images 
is now doubly infinite, being dotted in regular order all over a plane 
instead of being limited to a line. There are now an infinite number of 
lines, each containing an infinite number of images. Complete a cubical 
or a prismatic box, by adding two more mirrors as roof and floor, and the 
images are triply infinite in number, being dotted all over space. There 
are now an infinite number of planes, each containing an infinite number 
of lines, each with an infinite number of images. These various orders of 
infinity are extremely familiar to mathematicians, and constitute no difficulty. 
Nor does the fact that there are an infinite number of square inches in a 
plane, and an infinite number of points in a square inch, create any per- 
plexity. 

Every imaginable order of infinity can be dealt with, and it is sober 


1 Philosophical Magazine, May 1876, p. 377. 
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common-sense to say that the universe (the universe of our conceptions 
at any rate) is infinite in an infinite number of ways. 

But reading Professor Royce’s article, and his treatment of simple 
numerical series, I feel doubtful if much is gained by the considerations 
he there brings forward. Some of your readers will excuse a reminder 
that it would be a great mistake to suppose that all infinities are equal. 
Not even all zeros are equal, and the beginner who is willing to reason 
as if 0=0 always, can be led to prove with that datum that 2=1. 

To anyone unfamiliar with the method of limits, the statement that 
0 does not always equal 0 may sound puzzling, but the statement that 
infinity need not equal infinity is surely not puzzling at all. Let i 
stand for infinity for a moment; then i+6 is as regards difference a 
certain amount greater than 2, though as regards ratio they are the 
same. 2 is greater than 7 even as regards ratio, being in fact twice as 
great whatever i may be; while as regards differences, which are seldom 
important, it is infinitely greater; yet it is an infinity of the same order 
as i itself is. 7? however is infinitely greater than i, since it means? x i, 
an infinite number of infinities—corresponding to the dots on a plane, for 
instance, while i are the dots on any line in that plane. @ is therefore a 
different order of infinity—not simply bigger, but infinitely bigger. # 
is of a still higher order, and so on without end. Without end in a 
superlative degree! for even é‘, which is an infinite order of infinity, does 
not exhaust our conception or notation, for 2% is bigger. 7” is infinitely 
bigger, and é* is out of all whooping. 

As to ,f/iand log i, they are infinite, but infinite of an order lower 
even than i. 7% and 1‘ need not even be infinite. 

This simple treatment is based on the method of limits, and is suited to 
flowing or continuous quantities ; but for dealing with numbers, which are 
essentially discontinuous, some modern pure mathematicians, led by Cantor, 
have devised somewhat complicated methods which aim at being funda- 
mental from that point of view, and at avoiding the inconsistencies inherent 
in a method of limits when applied to the development of a theory of pure 
number. 

Return, then, to the consideration of the simple numerical series which 
Professor Royce brings forward: for instance, the series of natural numbers 
and the series of even numbers—1 +2+3+4+etc., and 2+446+4+8+ etc. ; 
both series are infinite, both indefinite, both “divergent,” and it is meaning- 
less to ask if they are equal or not unless some further specification is supplied. 
We may specify that both shall contain the same number of terms: in 
that case the second series is precisely twice the first, no matter whether 
the number of terms is infinite or not. Or we might specify that they 
shall both be carried to the same numerical value, in which case the number 
of terms in the second series will be half the number of terms in the first— 
no matter though both are infinite. 

If we speak of one series as representing the other, as a map represents 
a country, or on a system of “ point-point correspondence,” the number 
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of terms must be the same in both; the second series is then double the 
first, and its terms beyond a certain value do not exist in the first series. 
Do not exist in it although it is infinite. It is not infinite compared with 
the second series, it is comparable with it and smaller than it. The first 
half of the second series is to be found in the first series, but the second 
half goes beyond it just as far again. We can make the second representa- 
tive of the first, or we can make the second a part of the first, as we 
please, but we cannot do both. If we try to do both we lose the definite 
treatment, and become vague and confused. The whole is infinite, and a 
part is infinite, but the part is not equal to the whole. 

The axiom which has failed is not the axiom about a part and the 
whole, but another, viz., that things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another. Six times 0 is 0, and three times 0 is 0, but 
six times 0 and three times 0 are not therefore necessarily equal. Log i 
is infinity, and 7 is infinity, but log 7 is not equal to 7. The two series 
above considered are both infinite, but they are not equal. 

One series can represent another series on a smaller or bigger scale, 
but if smaller or bigger it cannot likewise be equal to it; not even though 
both are infinite. The points on a map represent the points in a country, 
and each set of points is infinite in number, but the map is not equal to 
the country. 

This is not the kind of equality which the modern pure mathematician 
above spoken of has in his mind. It is a theory of pure number which 
he has developed, and he has shown how to deal with infinite aggregates, 
and has given a criterion for their infinitude without any actual counting. 
Two systems with a one-to-one correspondence between the terms of 
each may be said to be equal or equivalent to each other in a certain sense, 
viz., the sense that the number of terms are equal; but the corresponding 
terms themselves need by no means be equal; and accordingly it is a 
juggling with words to assert that the two series are equal without 
qualification, and in such a sense that it can be subsequently possible to 
maintain, on the strength of that admission, that the whole is equal to its 
part. 

A musket to a man is a perfectly definite statement whether for a 
finite or for an indefinite or for an infinite army, and the muskets can 
therefore in a sense be said to be equal, i.e. equal in number, to the men 
who are to use them, and may be therefore said to represent the army ; 
but he who should say that they—the muskets alone—are equal or 
equivalent to the army, and that the triggers are equal to the muskets, in 
anything except in bare number, or who should seek to draw a Philo- 
sophical moral from this kind of equality or equivalence or correspondence 
between the whole and its part, would seem to be on treacherous ground. 

It will be observed that I am not venturing to criticise the particular 
form of idealism favoured by Professor Royce, nor any part of his philos- 
ophy, but only some of his illustrations and some of his theses. He 
will pardon my explaining to some of your readers that a thing can easily 

Vox. I.—No. 2. 23 
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be infinitely subdivisible without being infinite in extent. It was this 
juggling with two senses of the word “infinite” that constituted the 
somewhat childish puzzle of Achilles and the tortoise. It now appears 
that a similar juggle is possible with the word “ equals.” 

Prof. Royce states on page 33 that “ An object or a system is infinite 
if it can be rightly regarded as capable of being precisely represented in 
complexity of structure, or in number of constituents, by one of its own 
parts.” But the word infinite has here only a technical meaning : it does 
not mean that such a system must be infinite in extent; for this can be 
negatived by the following example :— 

Consider a pair of series which satisfy the criterion :— 

viz. the series 1+$+4+4+7) ete. 

and the series 1+4+75+ ap ete. 
both continued without limit, ze. to an infinite number of terms. There 
is in each series, as Prof. Royce would say, a first term, a second term, 
etc., and no last term; the one represents the other on a certain system, 
and the one is also, in Prof. Royce’s sense, part of the other; there is no 
last term in either, one is as infinitely complex as the other, and one is 
representative of the other. Both, therefore, ought to be infinite, in 
accordance with his argument; yet the value of the first series is 2, and ot 
the second series 14, and neither makes the smallest pretence of being 
infinite. 

All that is needed is that each series is an infinite collocation; the 
terms must be infinitely numerous, but they themselves may be in- 
finitesimal or non-existent. ‘The modern mathematician of the school of 
Cantor would care nothing for what the sum or value of such a series may 
happen to be; what he is concerned with are the numerators, not the 
denominators; he attends to the enumeration, not to the nature of the 
things enumerated. So long as the things are infinitely numerous, his 
criterion is satisfied. 

But surely no real enhanced value, philosophical or other, attaches to 
a thing by reason of its being infinitely enumerable or infinitely divisible. 
Any continuum satisfies that condition, if capable of enumeration at all, 
which may be doubtful. And any part of a continuum can be magnified 
without limit till it is as extensive and as structureless as the whole. 


Outver LopcE. 





MR CONYBEARE’S TEXTUAL THEORIES. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1902, p. 96.) 


In an article entitled “Early Doctrinal Modifications,” published in the 
Hibbert Journal, Mr Conybeare has delivered an assault upon the trust- 
worthiness of the received text of the gospels that calls for criticism and 
discussion of his theory. The purpose of this article is to show that this 
theory is unfounded, and that his results do not affect the results of textual 
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‘criticism, in the ordinary sense of the word ; I mean in this case, the science 
by which we arrive at the original text of the canonical gospels. I would 
_ show also that Mr Conybeare has failed to interpret rightly an important 
discovery that he has made. 

Mr Conybeare discusses at length three texts from the Gospel of St 
Matthew. I propose to deal with these in the order in which he takes 
them. 

Sr Marr. i. 16. 

The original form of this text is, says Mr Conybeare, to be found in 

the dialogue of “Timothy and Aquila.” It runs as follows :— 


TaxwB éyévvycev Tov Iwan, Tov avdpa mapias €€ is Eyer On Ws 6 Aeyouevos 


xs: Kat Iwond eyevvnrev Tov w Tov Aeyomevor xv. 

(1) Surely if ever a conflate reading existed we have one here. It is 
simply and absurdly tautologous. Even if we did not know anything of 
the context in which it occurs (or is supposed by Mr Conybeare to occur), 
we should at once say that it is derived from two separate readings, giving 
in different words the same sense; one reading that which we find in our 
Textus Receptus, the other, “ Joseph begat Jesus who was called Christ.” 1 
I venture to say that the sentence is so awkward and redundant in expres- 
sion that it is impossible that the original text of even “Timothy and 
Aquila” contained it in the form Mr Conybeare gives it. I shall deal with 
this point in a note below; at present let us close with Mr Conybeare on 
his own ground. 

(2) If, on the other hand, we do take the context of the gospel into 
consideration, is it not impossible to imagine for a moment that the com- 
piler of the canonical gospel, who has given us the account of the virgin 
birth, would have allowed the statement “ Joseph begat Jesus who is called 
Christ” to have passed into his text? This statement, and the story of St 
Matthew i. 18 ff. immediately succeeding it, agree together, Germans would 
say, “wie die Faust auf’s Auge.” 

Yet we cannot fail to see that, as Mr Consens asserts, the words 
“Joseph begat Jesus” must have formed the concluding clause of the 
original genealogy. The text of Syrus Sinaiticus alone seems to postulate 
such a clause; and is it possible to believe that anyone would have taken 
the trouble to construct this long line of natural descent if at the last 
step natural descent were intended to play no part? This inconsistency 
is best seen in the genealogy given in St Luke, where, as Holtzman ® justly 
remarks, it is absurd to imagine that an evangelist would take the trouble 
to construct the long genealogy of our Lord through Joseph, and then, as 
it were, spoil all that he had done by adding that Jesus was only 
“accounted” or supposed to be the son of Joseph. The construction of 
such genealogies clearly presupposes natural descent throughout. It is 
evident that both in St Matthew and St Luke correction has taken place 

1 Of, Schmiedel, art. “ Mary” in Encyclopedia Biblica. 
2 Hand-kommentar zwm N T. 
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(in the case of St Luke very clumsy correction), so as to render these 
genealogies consistent with the idea of the Virgin Birth. 

The question only is—What was the original form of the correction in 
St Matthew? The original text, I mean, of St Matt. i. 16? Can we, 
from the context of the gospel, derive any information on this point? We 
can, I think. For if we examine the story of the birth which is described 
in St Matt. i. 18 ff., we find that while the assertion of the miraculous con- 
ception is the principal motive of the passage, there is yet another second- 
ary but still very prominent motive—the assertion that the birth took place 
when Mary was Joseph’s wife. The angel proclaims indeed to Joseph the 
wonder that had occurred, but the purpose of his appearance is only com- 
pletely fulfilled when Joseph’s scruples are satisfied and Mary is received 
into the family of a son of David. We trace in this story the working of 
a mind that wished to combine the idea of the Virgin Birth with that of 
the Davidic Messiahship. The narrator suggests in the very story itself 
that he had discovered a compromise that satisfied him. Our Lord was 
indeed born of a virgin, but He was nevertheless of the family of David, 
because at the time of His birth Joseph the son of David was the husband 
of His mother. 

Arguing a priori, we should expect therefore that such a narrator, 
when incorporating the genealogy into his gospel, would correct the 
original naturalistic clause in accordance with his peculiar view of the 
Davidic descent. We should expect, I mean, that in place of the clause 
“Joseph begat Jesus” he would insert words emphasising the fact that 
Joseph was the husband of Mary. This is exactly what we find in the 
reading of St Matt. i. 16 in our Textus Receptus, “ Jacob begat Joseph the 
husband of Mary, from whom was begotten Jesus who is called Christ.” 
This is the simplest possible correction, which, while not excluding the 
idea of a virgin birth, preserves the Davidic descent according to the 
conception of the narrator of i. 18 ff. We are fully justified therefore in 
regarding our strongly supported received text of the close of the genealogy 
as the original reading of the canonical gospel. 

We have therefore two original forms with which we must deal :— 

1. The original reading of the genealogy, “ Joseph begat Jesus who was 
called Christ.” 

2. The original reading of the canonical gospel, “the husband of Mary, 
of whom was begotten Jesus who was called Christ.” 

In opposition to Mr Conybeare and to Professor Schmiedel, I maintain 
that all known variants were derived from the above two readings under 
the influence of two vera cause ; one—correction due to dogmatic sensitive- 
ness, the other—corruption from the original sources. The first cause 
alone is generally taken into consideration by textual critics, to the neglect 
of the second. And yet, if we consider what happens when we, who are 
familiar with our Authorised Version of the Bible, read aloud the Revised 
Version, we must realise that in the early days of the textual history of the 


1 By Teatus Receptus throughout, I mean such a text as that of Westcott and Hort. 
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gospels, copyists who were familiar with the old sources must have corrupted 
their text therefrom.'_ Nor must we expect only unconscious corruption, 
. for there existed most certainly in the church of those days a section of 
Christians that would consider “ the old to be the better.” 

The testimony of the Old Latin and Old Syriac versions and the Ferrar 
group of Greek manuscripts points to the existence of a very early variant 
from the Teatus Receptus, the so-called Western Reading, 6 urnorevOeioa 
(rapOevos) Mapia eéyéwnoev Inooty tov Aeyouevov xpiorov. The 
history of the origin of this reading may be easily traced. The form 
of the canonical text of this verse offended the orthodox copyist, to 
whom the Davidic descent was of infinitely less importance than the virgin 
birth. Taken by itself, the verse was certainly liable to misconstruction ; 
it did not of itself exclude the fatherhood of Joseph, indeed the word 
“husband” rather favoured this conception.2 Hence the verse was 
corrected in accordance with verse 18. Joseph is no longer the husband, 
but he to whom Mary is betrothed. The old inappropriate verb 
éyevvnoev, which may however be used of the mother, was preserved prob- 


1 Many MSS. of the Latin version of Jerome have suffered much from corruption 
from Old Latin versions, 

2 I believe an instance of such misconception is to be found in the important passage 
from “Timothy and Aquila,” quoted by Mr Conybeare. The awkwardness of the 
phraseology of the Jew’s supposed extract from the genealogy is so extreme as to make 
one doubt whether Mr Conybeare has rightly interpreted the text here. He certainly 
seems to misunderstand the drift of the argument between the Jew and the Christian at 
this point, for the gist of the Christian’s objection to the Jew’s genealogy is this—you have 
spoken neither dp@as nor xara rdfw ; roughly as we should say—you have quoted wrongly, 
and you have not considered the context. He corrects first (xara rdtw) by repeating the 
whole genealogy from Abraham downwards, and connecting this with Matt. i. 18 He 
corrects again (ép@as) by substituting in the genealogy for the Jew’s “Jacob begat 
Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was begotten Jesus who was called the Christ,” 
the words “ Jacob begat Joseph, to whom Mary (was) betrothed, of whom was begotten 
Jesus who was called Christ.” The Christian thus distinctly implies that the Jew has 
given a wrong reading of the genealogy. He recognises as the only true text one of the 
variants of the widespread Western reading. Hence I feel sure that the text of the Jew’s 
speech has suffered from textual corruption, and that the sentence “and Joseph begat 
Jesus who was called the Christ ” originally belonged to the Jew’s comment on the clause 
of the genealogy which he has quoted. The small correction of xal Iwofp into Iwrhd od 
is all that is required to make the text satisfactory and the argument clear. Read and 
punctuate therefore—* There is a genealogy in the old, and new to boot, in the gospel 
according to Matthew, and it contains the following words: ‘Jacob begat Joseph the 
husband of Mary, out of whom was begotten Jesus who is called Christ.’ Joseph then 
begat Jesus who is called Christ, about whom our discourse now is; it says ‘ begat out of 
Mary.’” It would be the most natural thing for a copyist to imagine that Iwoh¢ ody 
eyévynovy Tv Inoovy was part of a Jew’s perverted quotation from the canonical genealogy, 
and in consequence to correct Iwo}? ody into nat Iwcfp. If this be so, the passage is most 
interesting as illustrating for us the feeling of dislike with which the author of the 
dialogue (and no doubt many of his contemporaries) regarded the original reading of the 
canonical gospel. Mr Conybeare would have been kind had he given us the full reading 
of the “ doctored” passage in the Messina MS. of the dialogue, and of the passage where 
the clause rod xa ris wapSevlas occurs. This is most certainly corrupt, and there is not 
the slightest reference to Joseph in the whole argument of the context. 
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ably from considerations of symmetry with the rest of the genealogy ; at all 
events the faith was completely guarded. We can trace the influence if 








of this dogmatic sensitiveness still further in the history of the text. In ¥ 
the Curetonian Syriac “ her husband” of i. 19 is omitted, “thy wife” of t 
verse 20 becomes “ thy betrothed,” “his wife ” of verse 24 becomes “ Mary.” } t 
We are led therefore to the inference that the original correction was made I 
on Syrian ground, a conclusion which falls into line with Dr Chase’s idea il 
that the so-called Western Text took its form in Syria. V 
It is unnecessary to consider the many variants of this Western Reading. ’ v 
They possess this as their distinctive feature, that they all express the 
relationship of Joseph to Mary as that of betrothal. They are all due to ; t 
stylistic or grammatical correction of the Western text or to conflation ! d 
with the received text. There remain, however, two distinct forms of text h 
to be dealt with—that of Syrus Sinaiticus and that of “Timothy and . I 
Aquila,” if, which I doubt very much, the reading of Mr Conybeare’s edition j 
existed in the original text of the dialogue. h 
The reading of Syrus Sinaiticus—“ Joseph to whom was betrothed n 
Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus who was called the Christ ”—is clearly due g 
to a mixture of the Western text with the reading of the original genealogy. a 
It carries us back to the early days when the canonical gospel was com- 2 
peting with the source or sources from which it was derived. We have r 
here perhaps a conscious corruption of the canonical text, for we find that s 
in i, 25 Syrus Sinaiticus agrees with the famous Old Latin manuscript & in : r 
omitting the words ovk éyivwoxeyv avtiv éwe ov. The reading of Syrus a ¢ 
Sinaiticus here is, “he took his wife and she bore to him a son, and he i. a 
called his name Jesus.” ? d 
The reading of “'Timothy and Aquila” is, as Schmiedel says, a con- I 
fluence from the Teatus Receptus and the original genealogy. 
The textual history of this verse may be exhibited thus :— 
a 
Original Genealogy. t 
| i f 
Canonical Gospel. ‘ 
| . 
Old Latin and Syr. C ; t 





s 
“Timothy and Aquila” ? 


Syr. Sin. 


? These variants are not all mentioned by Tischendorf. 

* Tam, however, inclined to think, on grounds of literary criticism, that the story of 
the birth in St Matthew is based upon an earlier story which existed in the gospel upon 
which the canonical gospel is founded. The variant of « and Syr. Sin. is perhaps due to 
the memory of the phrasing of this old gospel. 
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This little chapter in textual history claims our trust the more in that 
it reflects the course of doctrinal development that historical criticism 


. would teach us to expect. First we have pictured for us the time at which 


the Davidic conception of the Messiahship prevailed, then the time when 
the doctrine of the supernatural birth was combined with that of the 
Davidic Messiahship, finally the time when the Davidic Messiahship fell 
into the background as an article of faith. While running concurrently 
with this doctrinal development, we notice traces of a conservative party 
which clung tenaciously to the old Davidic idea. 

The fault in Mr Conybeare’s treatment of St Matt. i. 16 lies in this, 
that he considers the verse in isolation, and does not realise that the first 
doctrinal modification of the original reading of the genealogy must have 
been effected by the canonical evangelist himself, and is bound up with the 
larger question of the history of the origin of our gospel of St Matthew. 

Soltau! has made a notable contribution towards the solution of this 
historical problem. He notices that while, on the one hand, the arrange- 
ment of the ancient Logia and their union with the Markan tradition in 
St Matthew’s gospel bear witness to a compiler of considerable literary and 
artistic ability, many passages, on the other hand, that are peculiar to this 
gospel are incorporated therein in a most inartistic manner, and interrupt 
most awkwardly the flow of the narrative. Instances in point are: the 
story of Judas’ death ; the story of the appearance of the departed after the 
resurrection ; the verses xxii. 6-7 in the parable of the marriage feast ; the 
commission to the apostles to baptise. Soltau notices besides that these 
and many other passages peculiar to St Matthew often bear marks of a late 
date, and adopt a dogmatic standpoint quite distinct from that of the 
Logia and Markan tradition even as embodied in St Matthew. 

Soltau maintains, therefore, that the canonical evangelist was not the 
original compiler of the Logia and Markan tradition, but that these were 
already combined in a gospel which served as his principal authority. If 
this be so, if such a complete gospel existed in the church, a gospel much in 
favour, seeing that it was accepted as the basis of our canonical St Matthew, 
we may the more certainly expect that the copyists of the canonical gospel 
would throughout, both voluntarily and involuntarily, corrupt the text by 
mixture from the old source. We should expect to find in the history of 
the text of St Matthew other instances of corruption similar to that of 
Syrus Sinaiticus in St Matt. i. 16. Can we find one ? 


(End of Part I.) 
J. R. Wixrson. 


Sr Luxe’s, Mitrorp Ptace, W. 


1 Eine Liicke in der synoptischen Forschung, Leipzig, 1899. 
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CATASTROPHES AND MORAL ORDER. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1902, p. 114.) 


Beanine in mind the avowed purpose of the Hibbert Journal, that of open- 
ing its pages to the “clash of contrary opinions,” it seems to me in every 
way desirable that the articles on the above question should be supple- 
mented by a word of criticism from a definite non-religious point of view. 
I restrict my criticism to a few brief comments upon the apologia of Messrs 
Armstrong and Horton. I refrain also from quoting the passages criticised, 
merely indicating their whereabouts by the number of the paragraph and 
the initial letter of the writer’s name. 

The Thesis discussed by the participants in this symposium may be 
briefly expressed as follows :—In a world governed, ex hypothesi, by a moral 
and intelligent Being (I omit all the adjectives usually applied to Deity), 
some 20,000 or 30,000 human beings, not any worse religiously or morally 
than their fellows in other parts of the world, are suddenly exterminated. 
Young and old, evil and good, meet the same fate. How can we harmonise 
such a catastrophe with a belief in the government of the world by a moral 
and intelligent Being ? 

It is certain that if any similar catastrophe had occurred as the result 
of human action, those responsible would forfeit their right to the descrip- 
tion either of moral or intelligent. If we credited them with good inten- 
tions, we should strongly question their intelligence; if we admitted their 
intelligence, we should as strongly doubt their morality. Can, or ought, a 
change of venue alter our feelings in this matter? Ought our judgment 
of the morality of actions to be determined with an eye to the position of 
those who perform them? Unless we resort to a number of jesuitical 
reservations and qualifications, the condemnation that would follow such 
conduct on the part of man must also be expressed in the case of Deity. 
Nay, the case of Deity makes the issue plainer and blacker. For, conceiv- 
ably, a man might nerve himself to a wholesale destruction of human life, 
on the grounds that he saw no other method of counteracting certain objec- 
tionable aspects of cosmic processes. But Deity has no such excuse ; and the 
offence becomes greater in proportion to the possibility of other methods. 

The issue is perfectly clear when we divest the subject of intentional 
and unintentional verbal ambiguities. ‘There would seem to be no permis- 
sible reasoning that can harmonise the current belief in Deity with 
catastrophes of the kind under consideration. The apologia of Messrs 
Horton and Armstrong does not touch the really vital issue ; which is, not 
whether such catastrophes may not have some good results, but why they 
should occur at all. Both gentlemen are clearly under the impression that 
unless it can be shown that no good whatever comes out of such happenings, 
the case against Theistic belief breaks down. The non-Theist, however, is 
not logically called upon to prove this; it is the duty of the Theist to 
justify in God a method of working or of instruction that would be 
condemned in man. 
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As it stands, the harmonising efforts of these two gentlemen may be 
summarised as follows. (1) Both assert that there is an element of good 
in such catastrophes so far as they quicken our appreciation of religious 


‘problems (A., par. 2), and may be viewed as a necessary lesson in ethics 


and religion (H., par. 5). An adequate comment upon this would be to 
ask how and with what feelings we should regard a teacher of chemistry 
who asphyxiated some of his pupils to give the remainder a striking lesson 
in the nature of certain gases, or, say, a member of the Peace Society who 
proposed butchering a few thousand people in London to impress English- 
men with the criminality of warfare? If we resent the conduct of human 
teachers who seek to “rivet the attention of the thinking population of the 
globe” by these methods, why should we applaud Deity for acting in a 
similar manner ? 

Dr Horton further asserts (par. 7) that pain ceases to be pain when 
borne for a worthy purpose ; that the world gazes in admiration at a death 
for a noble end. Let me very earnestly ask Dr Horton if he seriously 
believes this very general consideration to cover the case under discussion. 
The death of Curtius, or ea hypothesi of Jesus, was a voluntary death. The 
deaths at St Pierre were not. Rome was supposed to have been saved by 
the death of Curtius, and Dr Horton believes the world was saved by the 
death of Jesus. Will he, can he, show where the analogy holds in the case 
of Martinique? Was anyone made better by the destruction of these 
30,000 people? Was any lesson in ethics or religion received of sufficient 
value to adequately balance this immense destruction of ‘life? If Dr 
Horton thinks this, then would he, if it were within his power, repeat the 
lesson? If he would not, is he not persuading himself that he believes it ? 
Moreover, against Deity the claims of each individual for comfort, for 
happiness, for protection are identical; and consequently each individual 
of these slaughtered thousands of Martinique have a right of protest 
against an arbitrary caprice that selects them for destruction for the 
assumed benefit of their fellow-creatures. : 

(2) Both writers, again, plead that very many worse things than the 
destruction of St Pierre are constantly occurring. Mr Armstrong points 
out that in India, in 1891, 215,000 people were drowned in a single night 
(par. 2), while Dr Horton remarks that as 30,000,000 people die every year 
from various causes, it is foolish to swallow the larger figure and strain at 
the smaller (par. 4). The accuracy of the statements must be admitted, 
although one quite fails to see their relevancy. Certainly if Theism can 
stand proof against the existence of the larger evils of nature, it does seem 
gratuitous to boggle at this particular one. ‘Thus far the defence would 
have some force with such as already believe in Deity, although even here 
its value as a justificatory plea is dubious. Is a criminal excused because 
he can point to greater offenders than himself? Can anyone seriously 
believe that when “ Providence ” is accused of destroying 30,000 people, an 
adequate defence is set up by pointing out that the same power destroys 
annually 30,000,000? The argument does show that the Martinique 
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disaster is in line with the general course of nature ; but this only amounts 
to saying that if “ Providence” is at fault here, it is at fault everywhere 
else. ‘True as this may be, it is, to say the least of it, a dangerous argu- 
ment for Christian clergymen to adopt. (3) Mr Armstrong goes further 
even than Dr Horton, and asserts that inasmuch as in Martinique the 
people met their death quickly, and were spared the pangs of widowhood, 
orphanage, etc., they were really to be envied, and this sets us wondering why 
“‘ God thus blessed them above the rest ” (par. 4). This, if admitted, only 
proves that the cause for complaint against “ Providence” still exists, 
though it is of a different kind. The unkindness of “ Providence” is not 
towards the people in the West Indies but towards others. These others 
do experience all the trials and pains that Mr Armstrong catalogues, and 
therefore have a legitimate grievance in finding themselves deprived of 
volcanic outbursts which, according to Mr Armstrong, have the effect of 
“robbing death of its sting, the grave of its victory.” In his anxiety to 
relieve “ Providence” of the charge of cruelty in one direction, Mr Arm- 
strong accuses it of almost criminal partiality in another. It is certainly 
surprising to find two representatives of widely opposed forms of Christian 
belief asserting, by implication, that the government of the world by 
“ Providence” is normally such that those people are most blessed and 
most to be envied who are removed from it as soon as possible, even at the 
cost of a violent death. I question if any atheist ever drew up a more 
damning indictment against “ Providence ” than this. 

A word upon Dr Horton’s somewhat cryptic statement, that on the 
Atheistic hypothesis the catastrophes of the world become baffling and 
staggering enigmas. Dr Howison has rightly pointed out that there is 
no enigma of evil to Atheism. Good and evil are only aspects of cosmic 
phenomena in relation to an organism, and measured by standards that 
are created by the organism itself. The “Problem of Evil” only arises 
when we are faced by the difficulty of accounting for gratuitous suffering 
in a world created and governed by a Deity who is assumed to possess 
wisdom enough to devise a better plan, power enough to carry it out, 
and enough love for mankind to desire it. This problem has baffled men 
of marked mental power and keen dialectical skill. There is, therefore, 
little disgrace in failing where so many others have met disaster; but 
there is little credit in adding to the list. Still less is it justifiable to so 
far outrage the moral sense by championing in Deity conduct that 
would meet with instant and severe reprobation in man. Unless moral 
terms are to be emptied of their meaning, it is little short of monstrous 
to act in this manner. Where a reasonable defence cannot be made, and 
where an accusation is unpalatable, the wiser course would be—silence. 

C. CoxeEn. 


Leyton, Essex. 


















REVIEWS 


The Poetry of Robert Browning.—By Stopford A. Brooke.— 
London: Isbister & Co. Ltd., 1902. 


Deap at Venice, more than twelve years ago now, with the “ proofs” of his 
last book Asolando in his hand, his brave voice with its last word—* greet 
the unseen with a cheer ”—fled into silence, and his keen eye closed for ever 
to all “Italia’s rare o’er-running beauty,” the body of Robert Browning 
was brought to England and laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. On 
the last day of the year 1889,—“at noon-day in the bustle of the 
work-time,”"—he was buried in Poet's Corner. At the feet of Chaucer, 
in the vacant space where three years later he was to be joined by his 
great comrade Tennyson, within a few yards of the monuments of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Drayton, Prior, Johnson, Spencer, Gray, Campbell, 
Southey, Coleridge, Longfellow, his dust was laid to kindred dust. And 
although to those who stood by that grave there could have been no 
temptation to echo Addison’s plaint of two centuries ago concerning that 
hallowed spot,—I found that there were poets who had no monuments, 
and monuments which had no poets,”—yet—yet it did not need, on that 
December day, the added denseness of the black London fog, shrouding as 
with a funeral pall the city streets, and deepening into night the dark 
shadows of the old abbey, to make his mourners wish—the wish finds 
expression on page 51 of this brilliant and authoritative monograph to his 
memory by Mr Stopford Brooke—that the poet “had been buried on a 
mountain top with all Italy below him.” For of him, even more truly 
than of his own Renaissance Grammarian, those mourners might have said— 


“ Thither our path lies, wind we up the heights, 
Wait ye the warning ? 
Our low life was the level’s and the night's, 
He’s for the morning. 


Here, here’s the platform, here’s the proper place ; 
Hail to your purlieus 

All ye high flyers of the feathered race, 
Swallows and curlews ! 

Here’s the top peak; the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there : 

This man decided not to live but know— 

Bury this man there ! 
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Here lies his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send ! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects ; 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him—-still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.” 

If not in grateful Florence, where in the Protestant Cemetery rested the 
body of his wife, then within sight of Venice, on the hills above Asolo, or 
at Asolo itself, on the plot of ground adjoining Queen Catharine’s Castle, 
which in the last days of his life he had proposed to buy and there to build 
a Pippa’s Tower for the summer sojourn of his old age, would have seemed 
the fitting place for the burial of a poet, who, in one of the three only poems 
in which he makes even a reference to the scenery of English town or 
village, had sung— 

“Italy, my Italy, 
Queen Mary’s saying serves for me— 
Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it ‘ Italy.’ 
Such lovers old are I and she, 
So it always was, so shall ever be.” 


And yet all the same it is right that his body should lie not in Italy, 
not at Asolo, but with his English peers in Westminster Abbey. He 
himself might say carelessly, “I have no kind of concern as to where the old 
clothes of myself shall be thrown,” but his countrymen had a right to 
think otherwise. He might not, it is true, have written, as Tennyson, all 
through the same period of sixty years, had loved to write, of English 
thought and English ways, of the village wife, of the gardener’s daughter, 
of the miller, the milkmaid, the cobbler, the sailor boy, the shepherd, the 
plowman, the parson, of the beggar maid and Lady Clare, of English parks 
and brooks and woods and village greens, of English birds and English 
flowers, of English heroes in Romance and History, and of their great 
thoughts and great deeds, of English politics and statesmanship and social 
questions, and of all the majesties and meannesses of a land of change and 
progress, and yet of sober-suited use and wont, where “Freedom slowly 
broadens down from precedent to precedent.” ‘To Browning these things, 
in his poetry at least, were as though they were not. It is not that as an 
Englishman he did not love and honour his country, but that as a poet, in 
his deepest life, he belonged less to England than to the world of man. And 
of this world of man and of all its multitudinous life, its variety, intensity, 
complexity, where in the writings of any poet shall we find such a picture, and 
its interpretation, as in the pages of Browning? “ There they are his fifty— 
nay, five times fifty—Men and Women,” and scarcely an Englishman among 
them. Strafford, Pym, Hampden, Clive, Lord Tresham, Mr Sludge (but he 
was probably an American), Ned Bratts, Halbert and Hob, Martin Relph, 
Donald, Christopher Smart, Charles Avison, George Bubb Doddington,— 
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these are about all in the two volumes of his collected works running to 
some eight hundred pages of close type, and yet was ever canvas crowded 
with such a multitude of figures of all nationalities—portraits individual, 
vivid, set in their own appropriate environment, scenery, time, place, action, 
which is also vital, intense,—Karshish, Cleon, Norbert and the Fifty,—the 
work girl at Asolo, the Spanish monk in his garden, the Arab riding 
through the desert, the Moldavian duchess, the poor painters of Fano and 
Florence, the threadbare poet of Valladolid, Saul, David, Rabbi ben Ezra, 
Jochanan Hakkadosh, Paracelsus, Aprile, Sordello, Andrea del Sarto and 
Abt Vogler, Lippo Lippi and Master Hughes of Saxe Gotha, Pheidippides, 
Guido, Caponsacchi, the Pope, besides a galaxy of women both good and 
bad, and among the good, three supreme types of noble womanhood, Pippa, 
Pompilia, Balaustion? But certainly it was unfortunate, and a source 
moreover of literary weakness rather than of literary strength, that Brown- 
ing should have so completely isolated the subject of his poetry from all 
things English. It was the cause probably, or one of the chief causes, of 
that unpopularity of his verse among two generations at least of English- 
men, of which he was always so humorously conscious and so perversely 
disregardful. “ Ah, British Public—you who love me not!” 

And it was perverse too as well as unfortunate, because no English 
poet since Shakespeare was, after all, more essentially English in the 
elements of character than he. “ His intellect was English, and had the 
English faults as well as the English excellences. His optimism was 
English, his steadfast fighting quality, his unyielding energy, his directness, 
his desire to get to the roots of things, was English. His religion was 
the excellent English compromise or rather balance of dogma, practice, 
and spirituality, which laymen make for their own life. His bold sense of 
personal freedom was English. His constancy to his theories, whether of 
faith or art, was English.” And English too—I will venture myself to add 
to this characterisation of Mr Stopford Brooke—was that gift of humorous 
observation and large-hearted tolerance which so often in reading Browning 
makes one think of Shakespeare’s “ Prospero ”—the Philosopher Duke, who 
was surely none other than the Poet-Prophet himself in his old age—the great 
Mage of the Fortunate Island of the soul of man, that enchanted realm of 
imagination where its Lord could summon to his service at a moment’s 
notice, every shape of merriment or of passion, every figure in the great 
tragi-comedy of life, could run easily through the scale of passion or of 
thought “from Nature’s wood-notes wild” or the homely commonplace of 
existence, the chimney-corner wisdom of “ Master Goodman Dull” to the 
transcendental subtleties of — 

“No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change, 
Thy pyramids built up with newer light 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange, 
They are but dressings of a former sight ’— 
and yet could be always tolerant of the small things of life, despising nothing 
as common or unclean, curious of all things and of all men, but never 
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petulant, never contemptuous, never scornful. Was not this also the tone 
and temper of Browning, who, looking out upon this complex world and 
all its tragedy, could still always, with wide viewing mind, regard the 
weaknesses and vanities and faithlessness of the smaller men with that 
tolerant pity and that kindly humour which has so well been defined as “ an 
invisible tear behind a human smile ” ? 


I. 


I could have wished that Mr Stopford Brooke, in the first chapter of this 
criticism of the mind and art of Browning, had plotted out his comparison 
of Browning and Tennyson more on the lines of that masterly study of 
Saint Beuve in which that supreme critic contrasts the portraits of 
Mathurin Regnier and André Chénier. Saint Beuve in his picture places 
one writer over against the other with a view of showing how each presents 
a type of character which is the counterpart of the other, how each reveals 
a side of truth which is more or less ignored by the other. “'Taking 
successively the four or five elementary themes of all poetry—God, Nature, 
Genius, Art, Love, Human Life”—Saint Beuve essays to see how each of 
these things revealed themselves to the two men he was contrasting, and 
“‘under what aspect they endeavoured to reproduce them.” Mr Stopford 
Brooke sets out apparently with the same design and with the same method. 
But the answers he shortly gets to almost identical questions with those ot 
Saint Beuve, concerning his two poets’ individual treatment of these same 
elementary themes, are not a revelation of the two counterbalancing 
aspects of the one truth, to which one or other poet was the witness, but 
rather a revelation of how one poet succeeded in grasping the one truth 
which the other missed. I almost hesitate to express this criticism, for 
Mr Stopford Brooke has by his own previous critical work, as indeed again 
through many pages of this book, laid all lovers of literature under so deep 
a debt of gratitude, and proved his right to speak with authority ; and 
yet I cannot but feel that in this chapter his skill has somehow missed the 
mark. It has at least failed to convince one of his readers that his com- 
parison rests on a logical basis, for I must honestly confess that to me the 
final conclusion of his argument seems to result in this strange paradox— 
that while Browning is undoubtedly the greater poet, Tennyson’s is the 
greater poetry. I have not space to make this plain, but these two 
passages will at least give a hint as to what I mean. 


“ This part of the loveliness of form in poetry, along with composition and 
style—for without them and without noble matter of thought poetry is nothing 
but pleasant noise—secures also the continuous delight of men and the approv- 
ing judgment of the future; and in this also Tennyson, who gave to it the 
steady work of a lifetime, stands above his brother poet. Browning was far 
too careless of his melody. He frequently sacrificed it, and needlessly, to his 
thought. He may have imagined that he strengthened the thing he thought 
by breaking the melody. He did not; he injured it. He injured the melody 
also by casting into the middle of it, like stones into a clear water, rough 
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parenthetic sounds to suit his parenthetic phrases. He breaks it sometimes 
into two with violent clanging words, with discords which he does not resolve, 
but forgets. And in the pleasure which he took in quaint oddities of sound, 
in jarring tricks with his metre, in fantastic and difficult arrangement of rhyme, 
in scientific displays of double rhymes, he only, too often, immolates melody on 
the altar of his own cleverness ” (p. 53). 

“But beyond all these matters of form, there is the Poet himself, alone 
among his fellows in his unique and individual power, who has fastened himself 
into our hearts, added a new world to our perceptions, developed our lives and 
enlarged our interests. And there are the separate and distinguished excel- 
lences of his work—the virtues which have no defects, the virtues, too, of his 
defects, all the new wonders of his realm—the many originalities which have 
justly earned for him that high and lonely seat on Parnassus on which his 
noble shadow sits to-day, unchallenged in our time save by that other shadow 
with whom, in reverence and love, we have been perhaps too bold to contrast 
him” (p. 55). 


II. 


The two chapters in which Mr Brooke speaks of Browning’s “ Treat- 
ment of Nature” are full of illuminating criticism and penetrative exposi- 
tion. He rightly emphasises the three distinct periods in Browning's 
artistic life. His first period was that in which his love of Human Nature 
was so interwoven with his poetry, that Nature suggested to him Humanity, 
and Humanity Nature. The two, therefore, as subject of thought and 
feeling, were, by their intercommunion, uplifted and illustrated and 
developed. Humanity, it is true, was always first. But Nature was 
second. And both were linked together in a noble marriage. This was 
the period of the morning joy of life, in which all the freshness and 
dewiness and ravishment of Browning’s lyric gift was given to the world, 
the period in which he wrote the poems which, because of this gift, will not 
die—the period in which he wrote such songs as that in Paracelsus— 
“'Thus the Mayne glideth”—and such verses as these, of which in regard 
at least to two poignant lines, the first of the last stanza, his great 
rival, in an excess of generosity, once affirmed that.he would have given all 
his own poetry to have written. 

“Oh moment one and infinite ! 
The water slips o’er stock and stone ; 
The West is tender, hardly bright ; 


How grey at once is the evening grown— 
One star, its chrysolite ! 


We stood there with never a third, 
But each by each, as each knew well ; 
The sights we saw and the sounds we heard, 
The lights and the shades made up a spell 
Till the trouble grew and stirred. 


Oh the little more, and how much it is ! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the blood’s best play, 
And Life be a proof of this!” 
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Browning’s second period was one in which Nature in his poems was 
pushed out by Human Nature, gradually at first, but more swiftly as the 
years of middle life went on, until at length Nature became almost non- - 
existent for him. This was the period in which didactic treatises full of 
surface-psychology, fantastic analysis, fanciful ethics, and cold intellectual 
sword-play with words, not to say downright prose ugliness, absorbed the 
poet’s energy, and poetry itself practically died. To this period belong such 
studies as Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Mr Sludge the medium, Red- 
Cotton-Night-Cap Country, Fifine at the Fair. It is of these so-called 
poems that Mr Stopford Brooke both acutely and wittily says—“'They 
are the work of my Lord Intelligence—attended by wit and fancy—who 
sits at the desk of Poetry, and with her pen in his hand. He uses the 
furniture of Poetry, but the Goddess herself has left the room. Yet 
something of her influence still fills the chamber. In the midst of the 
brilliant display that fancy, wit and intellect are making, a soft steady 
light of pure song burns briefly at intervals and then is quenched, like 
the light of stars seen for a moment of quiet effulgence among the 
crackling and dazzling of fireworks.” 

And lastly, there was the third period during which the love of Nature, 
returning, though with diminished power, and entering again into com- 
munion with the love of Human Nature, renewed once more the passion 
of Browning’s poetry, brought back to it its singing quality, and gave it 
again that sane and healthy tone which makes true Poetry always a power 
to strengthen and make happy the human heart, and to lift it into that 
realm of imagination in which only perfection lives. 

With the two admirable chapters in which Mr Stopford Brooke 
illustrates these two phases of Browning’s career, we may usefully associate 
a passage at a later page of the book in which he speaks of his romantic 
temper. “Browning”—he truly says—“was in spirit a pure Romantic, 
not a Classic .... He has the natural gifts and excellences of the 
romantic poet, and these elements make him dearer than the mere classic 
to a multitude of imaginative persons. One of them is endless and im- 
passioned curiosity, for ever unsatisfied, always finding new worlds of 
thought and feeling into which to make dangerous and thrilling voyages 
of discovery—voyages that are filled from end to end with incessantly 
changing adventure, or delight in that adventure. This enchants the 
world. And it is not only in his subjects that the romantic poet shows 
his curiosity. He is just as curious of new methods of tragedy, of lyric 
work, of every mode of poetry; of new ways of expressing old thoughts ; 
new ways of treating old metres; of the invention of new metres and new 
ways of phrasing; of strange and startling word combinations, to clothe 
fittingly the strange and startling things discovered in human nature, in 
one’s own soul, or in the souls of others. In ancient days such a temper 
produced the many tales of invention which filled the romantic cycles.” 

It was this temper which produced in Browning the Dramatic Lyrics, 
the Men and Women, the Dramatis Persone, and such poems as Childe 
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Roland to the Dark Tower Came, and Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 
It was this temper also, I suppose, combined with the consciousness of his 
power to represent a momentary dramatic action, which led Browning to 
attempt so perseveringly the larger craft of real Drama. Mr Brooke, in a 
special chapter devoted to the Dramas, explains very convincingly the 
causes of Browning’s failure, and he says many interesting things in the 
course of it about Strafford, King Victor and King Charles, the Blot on 
the Scutcheon, Luria, and the Soul’s Tragedy, but he probably sums up 
the general verdict on Browning as a Dramatist when, with a delicious 
irony, he laments that it had never occurred to the poet to analyse himself 
ina Dramatic Lyric as “the Poet who would be a Dramatist and could 
not.” “Indeed, it is a pity he did not do this. He was capable of 
smiling benignly at himself, and sketching himself as if he were another 
man; a thing which Tennyson, who took himself with awful seriousness, 
and walked with himself as a Druid might have walked in the sacred grove 
of Mona, was quite incapable.” 


III. 


I have said that we owe to Browning the picture of three supreme 
types of womanhood—Pippa, Pompilia, Balaustion. I have no space here 
to follow Mr Stopford Brooke into his exhaustive analysis of the characters 
of these three heroines of Browning, though I shall perhaps most fitly close 
this section by quoting the three brief summaries in which he characterises 
them. But there is one aspect of Browning’s general attitude towards 
the noble women of his poems noted by Mr Stopford Brooke which 
is remarkable. Throughout his poems woman is always represented as 
standing side by side with man on an equality of value, and never with any 
suggestion even of conscious patronage (as too plainly, perhaps, in Tenny- 
son’s Princess), but in the greater poems, pre-eminently in Sordello and 
Balaustion’s Adventure, Browning represents woman as of finer, even stronger 
intellect than man. Many poets, it is true, have painted woman as of finer 
intuition than man, of nobler emotional character. Mr Ruskin, for 
example, long ago pointed out truly that Shakespeare has no heroes—only 
heroines. And though the lesson of that fact was hardly, perhaps, what 
Mr Ruskin thought it to be, that is to say, that women were perfect in 
character—* infallibly faithful and wise counsellors, incorruptibly just and 
pure examples, strong always to sanctify, even when they cannot save ”— 
in a way which was not possible to man, but rather that Skakespeare him- 
self evidently thought them to be so, and kept through his whole life true 
to the youthful chivalric ideal of a good woman as “enskied and sainted,” 
yet even Shakespeare hardly represented his heroines, as Browning so often 
does, as possessing greater and stronger intellectual power than man. Mr 
Stopford Brooke thinks that this quality in Mr Browning is probably due to 
the fact that he possessed in his wife a woman of genius who had studied 
her own sex in herself and in other women, and was also willing frankly to 
enable her husband to see so much more clearly than other poets the 
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curious and remote phases of the thoughts and vagaries and passions of 
woman. ‘This is probably so, and at any rate the point is an interesting 
one. The chapter in which it is discussed is one of the best in Mr 
Stopford Brooke’s book. I have only space here for the three quotations 
in which he briefly recalls the outlines of Browning’s pictures of Pippa, 
Pompilia, and Balaustion. 

“The world of nature speaks to [Pippa] and loves her. She sees all 
that is beautiful, feeds on it, and grasps the matter of thought that under- 
lies the beauty, and so much is she at home with nature that she is able to 
describe with ease in words almost as noble as the thing itself, the advent 
of the sun. When she leaps out of her bed to meet the leap of the sun, 
the hymn of description she sings might be sung by the Hours themselves 
as they dance round the car of the God. She can even play with the great 
Mother as with an equal, or like her child. The charming gaiety with 
which she speaks to the sunlights that dance in her room, and to the 
flowers which are her sisters, prove, however isolated her life may be, that 
she is never alone. Along with this brightness she has seriousness, the 
sister of her gaiety: the deep seriousness of imagination, the seriousness 
also of the evening when meditation broods over the day and its doings 
before sleep. These, with her sweet humanity, natural piety, instinctive 
purity, compose her of soft sunshine and soft shadow. Nor does her sad- 
ness at the close, which is overcome by her trust in God, make her less but 
more dear to us. She is a beautiful creation. There are hosts of happy 
women like her. They are the salt of the earth. But few poets have made 
so much of them and so happily, or sung about these birds of God so well, 
as Browning has in Pippa Passes.” 

“'Thus pure at heart and sound of head, a natural true woman in her 
childhood, in her girlhood, and when she is tried in the fire—by nature gay, 
yet steady in suffering ; brave in a hell of fears and shame ; clear-sighted in 
entanglement of villainy ; resolute in self-rescue; seeing and claiming the 
right help, and directing it rightly ; rejoicing in her motherhood, and know- 
ing it as her crown of glory, though the child is from her infamous 
husband ; happy in her motherhood for one fortnight ; slain like a martyr ; 
loving the true man with immortal love; forgiving all who had injured 
her, even her murderer ; dying in full faith and love of God, though her 
life had been a crucifixion, Pompilia passes away, and England’s men and 
women will be always grateful to Browning for her creation.” 

“ Balaustion has all the Greek capacity, a thorough education, and that 
education also which came in the air of that time to those of the Athenian 
temper. She is born into beauty and the knowledge of it, into high think- 
ing and keen feeling; and she knows well why she thought and how she 
felt. So finely wrought is she by passion and intelligence alike, with 
natural genius to make her powers tenfold, that she sweeps her kinsfolk 
into agreement with her, subdues the sailors to her will, enchants the 
captain, sings the whole crew into energy, would even, I believe, have awed 
and enthralled the pirate, conquers the Syracusans, delights the whole city, 
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draws a talent out of the rich man, which she leaves behind her for the 
prisoners, is a dear friend of sombre Euripides, lures Aristophanes the 
mocker into seriousness, mates herself with him in a whole night’s conversa- 
tion, and wrings praise and honour from the nimblest, the most cynical, 
and the most world-wise intellect in Athens.” 


IV. 


“Jt is hard to believe in God ”—said Lord Tennyson once—“ but it is 
harder not to believe. I believe in God not from what I see in nature, 
but from what I find in man. ... God is love, transcendent, all-per- 
vading. But we do not get this faith from Nature or the World. If we 
look at Nature alone, full of perfection and imperfection, she tells us that 
God is disease, murder, and rapine. We get this faith from ourselves, 
from what is highest within us, which recognises that there is not one 
fruitless pang, just as there is not (as Browning says) ‘one lost good.’” 
The comparison which this last allusion of Lord Tennyson suggests between 
his own In Memoriam, where in cantos liv.—lvi. he has written out large in 
verse this prose expression of his faith, and Browning's splendid lyric Abt 
Vogler, in which he expresses that hunger for eternity and perfection which 
is at once the sign of his romantic temper and the basis of his ethical theory 
of life, serves, I think, to remind us that both Tennyson and Browning are 
children of a new age in theology. Mr Stopford Brooke, in an early page of 
his book, specially deprecates any comparison of the theological and ethical 
basis of the two poets, on the ground that they have little or nothing to do 
with poetry, and that, with regard to Browning at any rate, they have been 
“discussed at wearying length for the last ten years, and especially by 
persons who use his poetry to illustrate from it their own systems of the- 
ology, philosophy and ethics.” I should deprecate as heartily as he does any 
such wearisome discussion. But I confess that I regret that he himself 
should not have devoted a chapter of his own book:to the discussion of the 
theological basis of Browning’s poetry, for in the first place I know it would 
not have been “ wearisome,” and in the second I am sure it would have been 
illuminating. I believe I am right in saying that it is from the earlier writings 
of Mr Brooke himself, following on the lines of Shelley in his Defence of 
Poetry, and Matthew Arnold in his essay on Poets as the Interpreters of 
Life, that so many of us in the present generation have learnt to regard 
the poets of Christendom as among the truest prophets of God, and to see 
that it is to their writings rather than to the writings of the theologians that 
we must go if we would know what real spiritual insight is, if we would 
feel the true warm religious emotion of men’s hearts rather than the cold 
conventional thoughts of their minds—nay, if we would distinguish often 
between the religion of Christ and the religion of Christians—in a word, 
if we would find the very Christ Himself, as He has been known and 
worshipped from age to age. I cannot therefore but regret exceedingly 
that Mr Stopford Brooke, for whatever cause, should have ruled as outside 
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the scope of his present essay any discussion of the theological basis of 
Browning’s poetry. 

For to ignore this aspect of Browning’s poetry is, as it seems to me at 
least, to miss the most essential message of the poet to his age. There is 
no more stirring passage in Mr Stopford Brooke’s book than the chapter in 
which he describes how all the moving scenes of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century Renaissance, all the diverse, clashing, productive elements of that 
morningtide of humanity, throb again with life in the pages of Browning, 
in such poems as Fra Lippo Lippi, How the Bishop Orders his Tomb at 
S. Praxed’s Church, and Andrea del Sarto. I wish it had been possible for 
the same brilliant and sympathetic pen to have made us feel how the 
Renaissance of the nineteenth century, that re-birth of a nobler theology, 
that re-focussing of Christian truth—marked especially by the change of 
emphasis in its presentation from the doctrine of the Atonement to the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, from Latin theories about the Person of Man 
to Greek theories about the Person of Christ—which we associate more 
generally, perhaps, with the names of such modern theologians as Frederick 
Maurice, Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott, and Professor Hort, lives also, 
and more vividly, more intensely, in the pages of the poet Browning. For 
this Neo-Greek Theology is at the basis of Browning’s theory of human 
life. The central doctrine of it, the Immamence of the Divine in Man, involv- 
ing a re-consecration through Christ of all human life and thought, and 
with it the constant appeal to the eternal and spiritual issues of human 
action, is perhaps for the first time with success in English verse used 


essentially and avowedly as a motive in Browning's poetry. This it is which 
makes him, and will more and more, if I mistake not, as the days go on, 
make him, the poetic exponent of the faiths, hopes, and aspirations of our 
modern time. It finds, perhaps, its first and fullest expression in his 
Paracelsus, but it underlies all his subsequent poetry. When, at the point 
of death, Paracelsus has learnt the secret of life, he exclaims—and his cry is 
also the essential note of Browning himself— 


“T knew, I felt, . . . what God is, what we are, 
What life is—how God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways—one everlasting bliss, 
From whom all being emanates, all power 
Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore, 
Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes ; where dwells enjoyment there is he ; 
With still a flying point of bliss remote, 
A happiness in store afar, a sphere 
Of distant glory in full view 

God renews 

His ancient rapture. Thus he dwells in all 
From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being 
In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 
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To see a good in evil and a hope 
In ill-success ; to sympathise, be proud 
Of man’s half reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts ; 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 

... If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendour soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom ; I shall emerge one day.” 


Here are all the great moral affirmations which underlie Browning’s 
poetry—God, the heart of all being, the Father and Educator of 
Humanity—Evolution, God’s way of order and progress—Love, the energy 
of all life—Life, meaning mission, meaning discipline, meaning redemp- 
tion—Never one lost good—Noble failure, the way to ultimate success— 
Imperfection, only perfection hid—Death, only the entrance to fuller life 
and clearer vision. And it is because of these affirmations, because of this 
faith, because Browning himself—to quote the words of Mr Stopford 
Brooke’s noble peroration—was “creative and therefore joyful, at one with 
humanity and therefore loving, aspiring to God and believing in God, 
and therefore steeped to the lips in radiant Hope, at one with the past, 
passionate with the present, and possessing by faith an endless and 
glorious future” ; because too—to quote his own death words—he was 

“ One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 


Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 


Sleep to wake ”— 


that his poetry must ever remain for his countrymen a well-spring of 
spiritual strength, prompting them to abundant moods of worship and 
reverence, of deep-seated gratitude and sovereign love. 


Cuar.es W. Srusps. 
Tue Deanery, Ey. 


Studies in Hegelian Cosmology.—By J. M°T. Ellis M°Taggart, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Pitt Press, 
pp. xx, 292, 1901. 


. Reapers of the Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic will remember how the some- 
what technical and scholastic character of the argument was made to compel 
attention by the vigorous terseness and striking lucidity with which it was 
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carried forward. The present volume from beginning to end shows 
no lack of these excellent qualities. However much one may disagree with 
Mr M°Taggart, there is little chance of mistaking his meaning. The sub- 
jects considered in this volume will also doubtless appeal to a wider circle 
of readers than was possible in the case of the former “Studies.” “ Im- 
mortality,” “ Punishment,” “ Personality,” “Sin,”"—these and similar sub- 
jects are handled with a uniform subtlety that must win admiration. One 
can only regret that the value of the author's discussion is very much 
lessened by the apparent lack of direct reference to concrete facts; and 
perhaps still more by a somewhat trifling intellectual detachment from his 
subject. 

By “ cosmology ” the author means rendering certain concrete facts of 
ordinary experience by terms the significance of which has been previously 
determined by a purely formal and abstract analysis. Thus, for example, 
the “ State” is a concrete “empirical” fact ; and on the other hand, the con- 
ception of “organism,” “organic” can be or has been analysed merely as 
an idea, as a conception, and its meaning assigned as a notion distinct from 
and related to other notions. ‘Cosmology ” takes the result of this analysis, 
and considers whether and in what sense the “State” can be described as 
an “organism.” The content of the former is a posteriori, that of the latter 
purely a priori. Cosmology is a process of adapting one to the other 
without imperilling the special rights of either. It is an attempt to fuse 
the ideal content. of a conceptional world with the empirical elements of 
everyday fact which may or may not agree with it: a kind of epistemologi- 
cal marriage on the understanding of a probable judicial separation. 

Not every form of “subject-matter empirically known” is treated in 
this way. Only certain facts are considered. These are the permanence, 
the eternity of the finite self—the question of “Human Immortality ” ; 
the nature of the Self or “ Personality” of the Absolute; the absolute or 
“* Supreme Good” and its use as a “ Moral Criterion” for actual conduct ; 
the annihilation of wrong, “Punishment”; the nature of “Sin” as a 
fact of spiritual life ; the kind of unity which makes a social whole, whether 
“ Society ” is an “ Organism” ; the relation of the principle of “‘ Hegelianism’ 
to the actual doctrines of “Christianity”; and finally, the more concrete 
nature or “ Further Determination” of the Absolute. These form the 
subjects of the eight chapters which make up the substance of the 
volume. 

The author does not profess to give always Hegel’s expressed views on 
the subjects. This is only done in the case of the chapter on Punishment 
and in that on Hegel’s interpretation of Christianity. In the other 
chapters he rather proposes to consider what should be held if Hegel’s 
Logic is to be accepted as sound. The distinction is in itself, as the course 
of the discussion shows, not very important; for the difference between 
what an author actually stated and what is implied but not stated is in 
the last result of no significance, provided the implication can be justified. 

So much for the purpose and plan of the book. Before passing on, 
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we may remark that the term “cosmology” is here used in quite an unusual 
sense. This is not in itself objectionable if consistency is maintained, but 
it is difficult to suppress surprise at the use of such a term to cover the 
discussion of theological doctrines and theories of Punishment. What is 
of more importance, however, is the nature of the discussion itself. It 
starts from two assumptions, neither of which is proved in this volume ; and 
unless their truth be admitted, the whole procedure is rendered valueless, 
and in parts hardly intelligible. These are, (1) the validity of the method 
and system of Hegel’s Logic ; (2) the absolute separation of the Logic from 
the content of experience in the sense of “empirical facts.” The first Mr 
M°Taggart has attempted to establish in his previous “Studies” and 
elsewhere. That result is accepted here without question. Whether it 
is admissible is a problem which would take more space to discuss than 
can be allowed here. We may merely point out that it will be difficult 
to gain much acceptance for views which rest upon a position so doubtful 
as the unimpeachable validity of a system of abstract conceptions. But 
however this may be, there need be no doubt regarding the value of the 
second assumption. Such a separation as Mr M°Taggart makes is in 
itself quite untenable, and is historically unfounded. It is demonstrable 
beyond dispute that for Hegel the Logic actually arose out of the concrete 
empirical facts, and refers to them throughout the whole construction. 
Anyone who considers the relation of the Phenomenology to the Logic, or 
the significance of the paragraphs that accompany the analysis of the 
various conceptions in the Logic, will find this unquestionable. And 
apart from the historical fact, to hold that the system of abstract 
conceptions can be determined “in vacuo,” without the continual presence 
of actual experience, is surely grotesque. 

Mr M°Taggart admits that Hegel paid little attention to the problem 
of the “ application” of the Logic to empirical fact ; and certainly if there 
is no such separation as Mr M°Taggart assumes, “cosmology” in this sense 
would have no meaning for Hegel. According to our author, the first 
and third parts of the Philosophy of Religion “contain almost the only 
detailed discussion of cosmological problems to be found in his works.” 
He accounts for this apparent neglect on Hegel’s part by saying that 
probably it was due to Hegel’s lack of personal interest in what for most 
people is the most interesting part of philosophy! Surely such an ex- 
planation of so inexplicable a fact may well give any reader pause. The 
truth really is, as already indicated, that Mr M°Taggart has misconceived 
the proper relation between Hegel’s Logic and the content of experience, 
and thence proceeds to accuse Hegel of neglecting to handle a problem 
which for him would never be admitted to exist. We may see the 
difference between what Mr M°Taggart asks for and what Hegel does by 
taking one of the cases where, according to our author, we have a cosmo- 
logical problem directly treated—the statement of the content of “ Absolute 
Religion” at the end of the Philosophy of Religion. This Mr M°Taggart 
considers to be an adaptation to Christianity of the logical conception 
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called “ Absolute Idea” in the Logic. Hegel, however, is there merely 
analysing from the point of view of the highest religious experience precisely 
the same reality which, as a pure conception, i.e. from the point of view 
of Logic (or “ Absolute Knowledge”), is expressed as “the Absolute Idea.” 
The one is not the application or adaptation of the other, but a treatment 
of the same Reality from another point of view. Exactly the same is true 
of the relation between the Logic and, for example, the content of the 
Philosophy of Nature. 

Mr M°Taggart’s studies may perhaps be conveniently grouped under 
three headings—Metaphysical, Ethical, and Theological. To the first belong 
the chapters on the “Personality of the Absolute” (c. iii.), the “ Further 
Determination of the Absolute ” (c. ix.), and, in a way,“ Human Immortality ” 
(c. ii.). 'To the second belong the chapters on “'The Supreme Good and the 
Moral Criterion” (c. iv.), “ Punishment” (c. v.), and “'The Conception of 
Society as an Organism ” (c. vii.): to the third, those on “Sin” (c. vi.), and 
on “ Hegelianism and Christianity” (c. viii.). We may consider each of 
those shortly in turn. 

The Absolute, Mr M°Taggart finds, if we take Hegel strictly, is not a 
person, and therefore should not properly have been spoken of by Hegel 
as God at all. The Absolute is spiritual, is a unity, and is a harmonious 
whole, and may be even conscious, yet is still not a person. It is a unity 
of persons, not a personal unity. It consists of conscious individuals, but 
is not itself a conscious individual. Mr M°Taggart finds this conclusion 
by a somewhat peculiar process of argument. 'The Absolute being concrete, 
is a unity of differentiations. But differences may exist in the unity, and 
the unity may be in and for the differences without that unity being 
personal. For this it is necessary that the differences exist for the unity. 
That is to say, only when a relation of object to subject, the relation of 
thought or knowledge, is established have we personality. For only then is 
there a something consciously for something else. Now in the Absolute, unity 
and differences are identical only in the sense that these two aspects are 
also distinct. If they are not distinct, the one would be the other, and the 
nature of the Absolute becomes meaningless, because barren and inexpressible. 
But if the differences exist for the unity as the unity exists for the 
differences, there is no distinction of content between the two aspects, and 
hence it is impossible to speak of one being for the other at all. In 
that case not merely the Absolute but the individuals which make it up cease 
to be intelligible, for they can have no relation unless by being in some way 
distinct. ‘Thus, says Mr M°Taggart, while we may, in virtue of the validity 
of “the category of teleology,” assert that the unity exists in and for the 
differences, we cannot maintain that the differences exist for the unity, and 
therefore must abandon the claim to regard the Absolute as itself personal. 

While this is our author’s main argument, based, it will be seen, on an 
abstract ‘‘application” of the conception of “ Absolute Idea” found in the 
Logic, he supplements it by some further considerations. In the course of 
his criticism of Lotze’s view of the personality of the Absolute, he points 
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out that for personality “as we know it” the consciousness of a non-ego is 
essential. But a non-ego is in some sense outside the ego—a statement 
which is evidently true of finite personality ; on the other hand, nothing can 
in any sense be outside the Absolute ; it must contain everything within its 
own compass. Hence for the Absolute there is no non-ego of which it 
can be conscious, and thus no personality. There may be personality in 
some other way; but this is merely a bare possibility. Again, the Absolute 
may be a self-determined whole, and yet not personal ; for a self-determined 
whole can be of two kinds. It may be a system of differences or a centre of 
differences. The first is impersonal, the second is personal ; the Absolute is 
the former kind of unity ; a finite person the latter (pp. 76 ff.). And lastly, 
for a person to be identical, there must be some kernel of its reality which 
remains apart from the differences, and independent of them, while related 
continuously to them. “This element can have no differentiation or 
multiplicity in it.” It “must be therefore absolutely simple and indivisible 
—a pure unit.” This element exists in every finite person ; and in it lies the 
“direct sense of self” to which Lotze refers (p. 83). But such an element 
cannot be part of the nature of the Absolute; for it cannot exclude its 
differentiation from itself in any sense (2bid.). Hence, again, the Absolute 
cannot be personal; it has no sense of self. The Absolute then has the 
spiritual unity, say, of a college or a corporation, but is no more a person 
than such unities are. 

It is hardly possible to criticise this view adequately without examining 
Mr M’Taggart’s interpretation of the “ Absolute Idea, ” and thereby raising 
the whole problem of Hegel’s Logic. But at least we may say that the 
above conclusion is not in agreement with Hegel’s own express statements. 
At the end of the larger Logic he declares in a sentence of sweeping 
comprehensiveness that the supreme consummation of all that is most real 
is “pure personality.” Apart from this, however, the argument seems 
a singularly circuitous route by which to reach a conclusion of so much 
importance. ‘The question can hardly be settled by a consideration of the 
difference between “in” or “for.” We can surely come closer to fact 
than that. The real point is, what is the highest form of unity in which 
Absolute Reality can be expressed? ‘This seems the way in which the 
matter was faced both by Hegel and Lotze, whom Mr M°Taggart criticises. 
If personality is essentially a fragmentary form to reality, the question 
as to Absolute Personality is settled at once. But if personality is the very 
type and ideal of all individual unity, it may surely well be that finite per- 
sonality, as Lotze suggests, and in a way Hegel also, e.g. in the Phenomen- 
ology, seems to hold, is only finite because it approximates to and never quite 
realises that ideal, but is not the sole, still less the complete, expression of 
personality itself. Mr M°Taggart’s conception of the unity is left un- 
satisfactorily vague. For when he speaks of a unity of persons higher 
than that expressed by “organism,” and finds the unity of the Absolute 
to lie in the idea of Love, one is left to guess the nature of the former, 
and is compelled to regard the latter as outside the sphere of metaphysics 
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altogether. If a detailed examination of his position were permissible 
here, one could very profitably consider whether his repudiation of the 
charge of spiritual “atomism” is at all justifiable, or whether there is 
any real worth in his perpetual reminder that finite personality is all we 
know. One point, however, we may note before passing on. It is 
impossible to see what place is to be given in such a view of the Absolute 
as he holds to the world of nature and history, out of which surely the 
problem of the meaning of Reality largely arises. To ignore them is 
inadmissible, while to find in them a “unity of persons” is worse than 
paradox. 

The “further determination” of the Absolute is given in the last 
chapter. “'The assertion of the supremacy of spirit,” says Mr 
M°Taggart, “is comparatively empty unless we can determine the funda- 
mental nature of spirit” (p. 252). He considers such an inquiry of 
practical importance as well as of theoretical interest — which seems 
curiously out of agreement with what he states on p. 196. And when he 
speaks of “a knowledge of the goal (i.e. the Absolute) to which we are 
going,” and of the time “it may take us to reach the Absolute,” one finds 
it difficult to see what can be meant. We do not make a journey to the 
Absolute, we sojourn with it: to “reach the Absolute” is as meaningless a 
phrase as to “reach” our own consciousness. But, these statements apart, 
the problem he seeks to answer is in what way the finite individuals which 
“make up” (p. 254) the nature of spirit, will be able to express their own 
individuality and the unity of the Absolute. Since human consciousness 
has only three modes, Knowledge, Conation, and Feeling, it must be in 
one of those ways, or in some kind of combination of them, that the 
ultimate form of the activity of spirit is to be found. Now, both know- 
ledge and volition postulate a perfection which they can never attain unless 
by losing themselves in what transcends them. For they are distinct, and 
as they stand opposed forms of activity; one accepts facts, the other 
judges them. But no such opposition can exist in absolute perfection. 
Hence neither knowledge, nor volition, nor the two together, gives us the true 
nature of spirit,—a conclusion which can also be reached by showing, eg. 
in the case of Knowledge, that an “immediate” is implied which can never 
be got rid of, but which at the same time remains unexplained. Similarly, 
feeling must be rejected as the ultimate mode of spirit, for it is “ pure self- 
reference of the subject”: it “has nothing to do with objects,” and cannot 
therefore fully express the nature of spirit, which necessarily implies an 
“appreciation of an object.”! The only state left to reveal spirit in its per- 
fection is one which will involve all three elements, Knowledge, Volition, and 
Feeling. This state is Emotion. This is the “concrete unity” in which spirit 
is fully realised, and for which those three elements are “abstractions.” Now 
emotion made perfect, z.e. in complete harmony, is Love. This, then, is what 

1 Mr McTaggart seems to have forgotten this when discussing personality, where the 


difference between personality and spirit turned on the fact that while the former in- 
volved reference to an object, the latter, it was said, need not. 
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gives “interest and value to knowledge and volition” ; “this resolves their 
contradictions ” ; this is the “ concrete material of the life of spirit.” It is not 
“benevolence”; nor “ Love of Truth or Virtue or Beauty, or anything else 
whose name can be found in the dictionary. It is passionate, all-absorbing, 
all-consuming love” (p. 260). It is again not love of God, for love is of 
persons, and God is not a person (p. 289). Nor is it love of mankind, 
for the human race is an aggregate, not an organism; and we cannot love 
“an indefinitely extended post-office directory.” And the same is true 
of nations, churches and families. “The nearest approach to it is the love 
for which no cause can be given, of which we can only say that two people 
belong to each other,—the love of the Vita Nuova, and of In Memoriam” 
(p. 291). 

It will be found that this is not after all the “further determination ot 
the Absolute”: for the Absolute is the unity of all finite spirits, whereas 
love is a state of an individual spirit, and apparently is to be found mainly 
in relation to one other individual. It will also be noted that in the 
above view knowledge cannot express the Absolute. If so, by what process, 
we may ask, does Mr M°Taggart find out so much about the ultimate 
nature of the Absolute? If he is really certain that love is the very truth 
regarding reality, it seems strange to take a short-cut to such omniscience by 
abandoning knowledge. While, again, one must express some surprise that 
such a position, which has evidently great value to the writer, should have 
been taken for metaphysics at all. It is not religion, for it is “more than 
religion” (p. 290); and it cannot be poetry, nor can it be.metaphysics, 
for this is at least a form of knowledge which has been declared bankrupt 
when it has to meet the account with the Absolute. The reader is 
naturally much in doubt to know what, then, it can be. But these, at the 
best, are merely minor objections to a position which lays itself perhaps 
too easily open to assault from both the sympathetic and the un- 
sympathetic alike. 

The chapter on “ Human Immortality ” (c. ii.) is in some ways the most 
original in the book. The author begins by remarking that for Hegel 
the question of immortality had little “importance,” for no special treat- 
ment of the subject is to be found in his works. The accusation is un- 
founded, and the reasons given by Mr M°Taggart for the apparent neglect 
seem quite trivial. If we take immortality as an isolated problem, then 
clearly it will assume an “ importance” proportionate to our lack of interest 
in other aspects of experience. But if we treat it as part of a general 
problem, then it will find its place as a matter of course in the system we 
construct, and its importance will be determined, not by subjective emotional 
interest, but by objective considerations, by its place in the general plan 
of the universe as systematically arranged. It is in this second way that 
Hegel considers the question, and he gives it as much attention as its 
position in his scheme demands, which is at any rate as much as he gives 
to other elements equally significant. His statements on the matter are 
quite unambiguous. In an important passage in the Philosophy of 
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Religion (vol. ii. pp. 219 ff., 2nd ed., 1832), to which Mr M°Taggart does 
not give any reference in his footnote to p. 5, Hegel shows that in fact 
immortality is but a deduction from the nature of man as self-conscious, 
as consciously sharing in universal reason. “That is mortal which can 
die ; immortal which cannot. . . . The truth of the matter is, that man is 
immortal in virtue of knowledge ; for only as thinking is he not subject to 
mortality . . . . to think is the root of his very life.” Looked at in this 
way, Hegel’s whole philosophy may be regarded as the extended “ proof” of 
man’s immortality ; just as, from another point of view, it is the exposition 
of the nature of Absolute Spirit. 

Mr M°Taggart, however, seeks by much more circuitous processes of 
argument to establish the same result. He starts from the position that 
in the Absolute Idea we have given the “content” of Absolute Spirit ; 
this is “necessarily differentiated,” and differentiated eternally. If the 
differentiations can be shown to be each eternal, and if it can further be 
shown that finite selves are among the “fundamental differentiations” of 
spirit, immortality will be proved. Even then it will not be immortality 
in the ordinary sense of the term. For it may include, eg., the lower 
animals ; and immortality will not be endless existence in time, but “an 
eternal, i.e. timeless, existence” (p. 8). 

His problem, then, is first to inquire what is the nature of “the 
differentiations of spirit,” and then, by applying the result to our own finite 
selves, to find out if we are among these differentiations. The first 
question is, according to him, to be answered by a consideration of the 
nature of “ pure thought,” i.e. from the nature of the logical notion called 
the Absolute Idea; the second by more or less “ empirical ” considerations. 
His conclusion is that “the Absolute must be differentiated into persons, 
because no other differentiations have vitality to stand against a perfect 
unity, and because a unity which was undifferentiated would not exist” (p. 
17). In regard to the second question, his view is that “the self answers 
to the description of the fundamental differentiations of the Absolute: 
nothing else we know or can imagine does so” (p. 26); or, as he somewhat 
quaintly puts it, “the self is so paradoxical that we can find no explanation 
for it except its absolute reality.” And these selves are eternal, because the 
Absolute has a continuity which cannot be broken by the annihilation of 
any of its manifestations. ‘“'The Absolute requires each self; not to make 
up a sum or to maintain an average, but in respect of the self’s special and 
unique nature” (p. 31). 

Now, however we may differ from Mr M°Taggart’ s method of establish- 
ing such a conclusion, or even his way of stating it, we cannot but allow that 
there is a profound truth in the position he tries to make out. Probably 
few will be found to admit for a moment the unusual and, be it said, 
extravagant assumptions he makes regarding the validity of certain 
categories in the Logic which he calls to his aid, or the powers he ascribes 
to the “dialectic” for the progress of its proof, but the result arrived at is 
in itself of great significance. That the inexhaustible diversity of indi- 
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vidual experience does not necessarily alter the permanent value to Reality 
of each centre of activity can hardly be too much insisted upon. One 
could have wished, however, that Mr M°Taggart had faced some of the 
difficulties his view must certainly encounter. The sweeping statement 
that Reality consists of individual spirits, and these are all immortal, 
becomes a hard saying when we try to reconcile it with the teeming world 
of animate and inanimate existence, which is transparently different from 
spiritual existence. To say that the latter is the highest and therefore the 
most real does not meet the difficulty ; for the most real is clearly not the 
only form of reality. While to speak of the inferior reality being “ tran- 
scended by” and “included in” the higher is doubtless in a sense true, 
yet this does not allow us to ignore the lower, or to assume that what is 
true of the higher is straightway true of the lower. One obvious difficulty 
on his view Mr M°Taggart mentions,—the difficulty that if all spirits are 
immortal, and all that this implies, they are thereby considered to be 
possessed of a perfection which is completely out of harmony with their 
actual experience. This difficulty might, one would think, have been met 
perhaps satisfactorily, but Mr M°Taggart rather unhappily replies that 
this difficulty is inevitable and inexplicable in any idealistic view, and we 
must be content that idealism, with all its difficulties, is as good or better 
than anything else we can get ! 

Turning more shortly to the ethical essays, Mr M°Taggart seeks in one 
to find the nature of the “supreme good and the moral criterion.” The 
reader might naturally suppose that a supreme good could only be a good 
if at the same time it were a moral criterion, for a criterion is merely a 
standard in the same sense as a good. But the two are not quite held by 
our author to be identical. For the criterion is to be of direct practical 
use, while the supreme good may be very remote from realisation at present. 
Hence he argues that the idea of perfection, or supreme reality as supremely 
good, cannot give sny criterion of moral action at all. It is too “far off,” 
contains too much to enable us to say to what extent it would be really 
attained in any particular case. Pleasure and pain, however, do give a 
definite criterion which is quite compatible with the admission of perfection 
as the supreme good ; for though we cannot get at perfection, pleasure can 
enable us to arrive at a state which we know to be nearer to it, because 
resembling it more than pain can possibly do. 

It is well, no doubt, to be compelled by such a vigorous argument as this 
chapter contains to rethink a position which Sidgwick did so much to 
undermine by his analysis. But one cannot but be surprised at this attempt 
to keep the ideal of life simply as a reserve fund, and allow morality to be 
carried on by a system of credit notes. The supposition of an absolute 
gulf between the ideal of perfection and the actual details of conduct is purely 
Imaginary. Surely perfection can be and must be realised in different degrees, 
and yet throughout all degrees there is one standard or “criterion” alone at 
work. Otherwise the ultimate identity of the stages and the end is an act 
of fortune. And then again perfection is spiritual, not mechanical ; it is a 
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matter of character in the long run, and this is moulded by the ideal from 
first to last, because the ideal is ever with it, not a long day’s journey away 
from it. 

The chapter on “ Punishment” does not call for much remark. It is 
an attempt to determine Hegel’s view of the subject, and the value which it 
has in practical statecraft. He holds Hegel’s conception to be that punish- 
ment is pain inflicted because of active rejection of the moral law, and in 
order that the culprit may be made to recognise as valid the law rejected in 
sinning, and thus repent of his sin (p. 133). This is at best only one-half 
of the truth of Hegel’s view—it is merely the subjective aspect as found in 
the criminal. There is another side in which punishment is the ex- 
plicit realisation of the true will of the state as a unity in the very act of 
restricting or in any way negating the will of the particular member of the 
state. It is not necessarily a question of pain at all; nor necessarily of 
repentance. And again the use of the term “sin” in this connection is 
misleading ; “guilt” or “crime” or “wrong” may be used; but “sin” 
is primarily a category of religion. 

It is somewhat difficult to make consistent Mr M°Taggart’s statements 
in the third ethical essay, “'The Conception of Society as an Organism.” 
He is no doubt right in contending that if the example of “ organism” be 
a plant or an individual animal, we must have something different in mind 
when we speak of an “organism” of self-conscious individuals. But in his 
argument he tries to abandon the principle because of an instance. On the 
one hand he holds that the unity required by a society of self-conscious beings 
must be far deeper than that implied in “ organism” (p. 178); and yet holds 
that on Hegel’s view “any possible form of the state can only be a means 
to the welfare of individuals” (pp. 178-193), i.e. apparently as individuals, 
not as forming a unity at all. Again he asserts (p. 189) that “it is true 
that the ultimate ideal is a state of society which is organic”; while for 
each man who has entertained the ideal of perfection, ‘Society, as it 
is or as it can be made under conditions of time and imperfection, 
can only be external and mechanical” (p. 193). The views expressed in 
these various statements can hardly be said to hold together. Mr 
M°Taggart’s difficulty is of course very simple. He wishes to reconcile 
the facts that the individual may have ends beyond his immediate society, 
and that the society of the present may be and generally is not completely 
organised, with the position, which, in spite of the attempt on pp. 184 f., 
he cannot abandon, that some form of social union is necessary for self- 
conscious individuals. He condemns Hegelians such as Professor Mackenzie 
for making the state supreme for the individual, on the ground that in point 
of fact it is a discordant and not really an organic unity at all. Yet surely 
if struggle and discord exist in society, if much requires improvement, this 
does not prove that the state is not the end, nor that the state is not organic. 
For obviously there would be no contention and strife unless the unity were 
implied and presupposed: you do not have disagreement between West- 

1 The statement on p. 164 shows a complete misunderstanding of Hegel’s meaning. 
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minster Abbey and the Board of Trade. You only have hate when you 
can have love. Again, to deny that Society is organic because much has to 
be remedied and treated as a means (pp. 191-2), is somewhat astonishing. 
For in such a view a dog would not be an organism because it had lost an 
ear or had the mange. While, finally, since Mr M°Taggart is compelled to 
hold that some social unity is essential for self-conscious life, by denying 
that this unity is that of an organism there comes to be little or no differ- 
ence between the supra-organic unity which he suggests and hyper- 
individualism. 

We have left little space to mention the theological chapters of the 
book. These are on the whole the least satisfactory. Mr M°Taggart 
takes up throughout the attitude merely of an outsider, an attitude which 
is least likely to be successful in dealing with such questions. The chapter 
on “Sin” suffers very much from this lack of direct reference to the ex- 
perience analysed by Hegel, whose firm and masterly grasp of the relevant 
facts is seen in somewhat painful contrast to that of his expositor. The 
translation of the passages referred to by Mr M°Taggart on p. 154-5 is 
in one or two places not quite accurate, as a comparison with the text will 
show. The first extract, as translated, from which Mr M°Taggart starts 
his discussion of Hegel’s meaning, is entirely erroneous, and seems to have led 
our author away from the real drift of Hegel’s argument. Mr M°Taggart’s 
translation runs, “The primary condition of man which is superficially 
represented as a state of innocence is the state of nature, the animal state. 
Man must (soll) be culpable,” etc. Hegel, however, is stating, for purposes 
of criticism and contrast, other people’s views. His meaning is, “ When we 
have the earliest condition of mankind fancifully pictured as a state of 
innocence, this condition is (merely) the state of natural existence, the 
state of the brute. Man (however) has to be answerable for his actions 
(schuldig),” ete. 

The so-called triad which Mr M°Taggart finds in the extracts he gives 
—Innocence, Sin, Virtue —is strictly speaking nat contained in them at 
all, nor in the passage of the Philosophy of Religion from which they are 
taken. Hegel is simply stating the spiritual transition from the condition 
of unconscious unity with the Whole from which man’s religious life starts, 
through the process of conscious separation, isolation from that Whole, 
with all that this means in religious experience (“ loneliness,” “ desertion,” 
“abandonment by God,” and so on), up to the final stage of complete 
conscious reconciliation with God or “atonement” (Verséhnung). Hegel 
treats these stages as respectively the state of natural existence, with its two 
forms of “ natural goodness” and “natural badness”; the state of separa- 
tion, also with its two forms of opposition to God and opposition to the 
world ; and the state of reconciliation or atonement. It will be seen how 
far this is from Mr M°Taggart’s argument. Throughout, he does not dis- 
tinguish between the peculiarly religious experience in question and the 
peculiarly moral experience in some ways allied to it. Hence his identifi- 
cation of Hegel’s treatment of “Sin” in religion with the treatment of 
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“Guilt” in the Philosophy of Law (pp. 160 f. and 164)—an identification 
which quite distorts Hegel’s meaning. We need not perhaps criticise in 
detail the interpretation put by Mr M°Taggart on the nature of “Sin” 
and its value for “ Virtue.” That he maintains that Hegel’s view of sin 
assumes the existence of evil (p. 159), shows how far he has left Hegel’s real 
meaning behind ; for it is almost obvious that to Hegel evil is not a some- 
thing we lay hold of and thus fall into “sin.” Sin is a moment in the 
nature of man’s self-conscious life, and evil in the will is just sin. And 
when Mr M°Taggart proceeds to point out that in some stages of the 
moral life there is not and need not be such a triad as the above, we can 
admit the accuracy of his statement without seeing how it is at all apposite 
as a correction of Hegel’s doctrine. 

The chapter on “ Hegelianism and Christianity” is rather unhappy, 
both in the manner in which the argument is carried out and in the subject 
of the discussion itself. It does not treat of Hegelianism as such, nor 
of Christianity apart from Hegel; it professes to be simply a historical 
statement of Hegel’s interpretation of certain doctrines of Christian theology. 
Even this is not quite accurate, as will be seen from a consideration of the 
somewhat confused sentences on pp. 197-8, where Mr M°Taggart indicates 
the purpose of his chapter. 

It is only possible to deal with one or two points in the chapter. 
According to Mr M°Taggart, Hegel considered the “ Holy Spirit” as “the 
sole reality of the Trinity” (p. 304), “Father” and “Son” being 
“moments in the nature of the Holy Spirit.” This, says Mr M°Taggart, 
is “a good way from the ordinary doctrine of the Trinity.” Certainly, 
if this were an accurate rendering of Hegel’s meaning. But surely “sole 
reality” is quite misleading. The Holy Spirit for Hegel is the supreme 
moment in that Reality which for the religious consciousness is now con- 
sidered as “ Father,” and now as “Son,” and again as “ Holy Spirit.” It 
is supreme simply because the self-consciousness which is the nature ot 
Spirit is therein expressed most completely. To treat this “dialectic pro- 
cess” in the mechanical way indicated on p. 205 can hardly fail to distort 
the drift of Hegel’s thought. Still more is this the case when Mr 
M’Taggart goes on to treat the “Holy Spirit” as a “unity of persons,” 
not a “personal unity.” Hegel’s expressions cease even to be intelligible 
in such a view. 

Mr M°Taggart’s treatment of the Hegelian conception of “ original sin” 
is perhaps the most singular part of his chapter. He takes it to mean 
that “ man in his temporal existence on earth has in his nature a contingent 
and particular element,” and that his nature is bad in respect to this 
element (p. 232). From this he draws the extraordinary “corollaries, 
(1) that we cannot trust that a proposition is true or a maxim binding 
because all or some men have an instinctive conviction regarding it ; (2) 
that we cannot appeal to the unsophisticated natural instincts of the plain 
man ; the old and educated are more likely to be right than the young and 
ignorant ; (3) it is illegitimate to appeal to the opinions of the past as if 
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it were a golden age; each generation inherits from its predecessors. How 
these “ corollaries” come from Hegel’s statements, and what in any case they 
have to do with “ original sin,” it seems impossible to say. And again the 
interpretation put upon the relevant passage quoted in pp. 230 ff. does not 
accurately render Hegel’s view of “ original sin.” It is not the “contingent 
and particular element” from which sin comes. Sin, for Hegel, lies in the 
will, as he continually reiterates throughout his analysis. Sin is an 
essential moment of spiritual life, for the simple reason that self-con- 
sciousness at once contains, and yet has to rise above, the conditions of 
natural, i.e. purely physical and unconscious, existence. Being essential, 
it is necessary, and in that sense “original.” It is a complete misunder- 
standing to trace the experience to anything “ contingent” or “ particular.” 
But to follow out this and other points in the chapter would require more 


space than can be afforded. 
J. B. Bariuir. 
Universiry oF ABERDEEN. 





The Earliest Gospel: a historical study of the Gospel according to Mark, 
with a text and English version.—By Allan Menzies, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of St Andrews,.— 
Maemillan & Co., 1901. 


Tue title of this comely and very competent volume exhibits the general 
standpoint and aim of its author. Dr Menzies has arranged his material 
in much the same way as, for example, Sir Richard Jebb in his edition 
of Sophocles : the Greek text and a corresponding English version (often 
fresh and sometimes most felicitous) face one another upon opposite 
pages, whilst the commentary, or “ historical study,” flows continuously in 
double columns underneath both. Care and pains have been evidently spent 
upon the text ; and it is serviceable to find that the more important Aramaic 
idioms or expressions are noted from time to time. But the distinctive 
quality of the volume lies elsewhere. To describe it as efficient rather than 
exhilarating, sound rather than vivid, would be to miss its essential note. 
What differentiates it from such commentaries as those by Professor Gould 
and Dr Swete may be defined as the subordination of the philological 
element to the historical, or the predominance of interpretation over verbal 
minutiz and linguistic details. “On the one hand it strives to approach 
to the original facts handed down by the tradition ; on the other to under- 
stand those special interests of the age in which the Gospel was written, 
which necessarily determined in some degree both its contents and its 
form” (p. v). This combination of aims is surely a welcome feature. As 
every student is aware, or ought to be aware, the ultimate questions of 
gospel criticism lie behind philological and textual researches, and such 
Vor. IL—No. 2. 25 
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crucial matters as the genesis and reliability of a writer’s sources, the relation 
of his aim to his authorities, and his own capacity and sincerity, cannot 
be studied with any hope of a reasonable answer except in the atmosphere 
of a historical temper, acutely sensitive to the various motives which shaped 
the evangelic tradition into its extant products. With such sensitiveness to 
contemporary aspects and interests and to the processes of primitive gospel 
tradition, Dr Menzies has prepared an edition of Mark’s gospel whose 
novelty and significance lie in its method rather than in its results. It 
serves to orientate the mind towards the complex factors in the evolution 
of the gospel into the gospels. It is, in fact, a book of applied criticism. 
It exhibits historical criticism not simply laying down general principles, 
but coming forward to exercise its methods upon a complete evangelic text ; 
and although it is inevitable that statements occur which one may be 
disposed to qualify or to unsay, that sometimes one would go further or 
less far, and that exception might be taken to one or two particular results, 
the reader of this volume never fails to meet a guide who affects to be par 
negotiis neque supra, furnished with an exact, sober scholarship, which plays 
no tricks of cleverness and makes no parade of learning, but is content to 
press plainly and steadily upon the delicate, fundamental task of estimating 
the historical value and analysing the historical growth or tendency of any 
given passage in Mark’s gospel. Comments upon an inspired text are apt 
to be the reverse of inspiring. It is much if they are written by a man 
who recognises the existence of problems too subtle for the modern philol- 
ogist or the patristic intellect. It is more if an edition, say, of any gospel 
is compiled by a scholar who not only recognises but frankly faces such 
problems. ‘ Out of twelve jurymen,” said Gibbon once, in haste and indigna- 
tion, “I suppose six to be incapable of understanding the question, three 
afraid of giving offence, and two more who will not take the trouble of 
thinking. Remains one, who has sense, courage, and application.” 
Nowadays at least, things happily are not at this sad pass among com- 
mentators. Many understand, some understand and explain, the crucial 
problems of their text. But sense, courage, and application, working in a 
medium of feeling for evidence and tested probability and the gradations 
of certainty, are not even yet so commoa in British editions of the synoptic 
gospels, that one can pass by, without some grateful acknowledgment, this 
instructive attempt of Dr Menzies to show how the earliest gospel may be 
regarded as a substantially accurate account of Jesus, and also as a product 
of the early Christian church; neither a photograph nor a prose epic with 
some religious tendency, but at once a memory of the past and a series of 
answers to present-day questions. The great point is to state and illustrate 
the position that there is such a thing in the gospels as didactic remini- 
scence, just as in the best poetry there is often unpremeditated art. 
When that is kept steadily in view, as it is throughout the pages 
of the present volume; when one is made to feel that a view of Jesus 
may be obtained from a gospel which has religious views of its own; 
the profit of the book is by no means confined to those passages 
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where the reader finds himself in absolute agreement with the author. 
Perhaps the main desideratum in this volume—apart from the treatment 
of the “ miracles” (a word Dr Menzies refuses to employ, on account of its 
misleading associations), which occasionally fails to exhibit the author's 
usual precision—is a paragraph or two to show in what sense the idealising 
spirit of the early church was a legitimate outcome of the impression made 
by Jesus upon faith. The existence of such reflection, in various degrees, 
is indubitable in the gospels, but its origin and value need to be ac- 
counted for in a more subtle manner than some critics seem to realise. 
Possibly Dr Menzies regarded this as outside his province. Yet one hopes 
that either he or some equally competent investigator will attempt soon to 
explain how the rising worship of Jesus was an effect as well as a 
cause, and how far its literary embodiments were classical and authentic. 

After a lucid account of the general tendencies which went to the 
formation of the gospel tradition in the early church (pp. 1-20), including 
the xtiological, the apologetic, and the devotional motives, Dr Menzies 
devotes the remainder of his comprehensive introduction to a candid, 
sagacious discussion of the special phenomena of Mark. He considers this 
gospel to have been composed “ if not before the year 70, at least not long 
after it” (p. 40), and composed “not with a view to church use, but for 
the information of the brethren” (p. 36). The priority of Mark to Matthew 
and Luke, one of the surest results of criticism, is of course accepted, as is 
the existence of a small Christian apocalypse in ch. xiii. (5-8, 14-20, 24-27) 
addressed to the believers in Jerusalem during the seventh decade of the 
first century, previous to the Roman siege. A favourable verdict is passed 
on the conjecture that xvi. 9-20 is the work of the presbyter Aristion (pp. 
48-49, 292), a position certainly preferable to that occupied afresh by 
Belser and J. P. van Kasteren, who have ascribed it to Mark himself, 
writing at a late period, possibly after the appearance of the third gospel. 
Upon the other hand, like Wernle and Professor Bacon recently, Dr Menzies 
believes in the Marcan authorship. He rightly assigns considerable 
authority to the evidence of Papias, although admitting that, as “the 
Paulinism of Mark does not amount to very much” (p. 39), neither is it a 
gospel of Peter (see pp. 47-51). But if the “ Matthew-logia” of Papias are 
not identical with one canonical first gospel, is there not a priori a case for 
the hypothesis that the ill-ordered narrative of Mark, to which Papias 
alludes, may not have been identical with our second gospel, but with 
its rough materials? Dr Menzies does not develop the ur-Marcus theory. 
And yet, with all deference to his judgment, one feels driven sometimes to 
believe that there are phenomena in the gospel, elucidated by the internal 
evidence of Mark itself and by comparative criticism, which render some 
such hypothesis legitimate, even necessary, if the occasional duplicates 
and dislocations of the narrative are to be cleared up. In its present 
shape the gospel is of course an original work, not a translation of some 
Aramaic source ; and ample evidence lies upon its pages to prove that it was 
designed for Western readers (pp. 36-38), perhaps even composed in Rome 
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itself. 'The latter thesis has received fresh corroboration recently from an 
interesting parallel to xiv. 8, adduced by Preuschen in his Zeitschrift fir 
die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1902, 252-3. 

Henry Holbeach, with characteristic penetration, once analysed the 
more influential sources of human misunderstanding into (i.) differences of 
moral tone and sentiment, (ii.) differences of vocabulary, (iii.) poverty of 
imagination and downright ignorance, and (iv.) differences in the fulness of 
people’s memories. ‘These operate in all tradition and need to be reckoned 
with in an examination of the primitive gospel sources (see pp. 20 f.), 
although wider interests come into play within that sphere. But the central 
problem raised by such historical criticism relates to the amount of dogmatic 
or allegorising tendency, conscious as well as unconscious, which can be 
traced through the narratives and speeches of Jesus in the gospel-tradition. 
Are these influenced by a type of doctrine, or by various types? And if so, 
how far? Even in Mark there is, there could not but be, interpretation 
interwoven with the record. So much is self-evident. The delineation of 
Jesus proceeds not from a mere annalist, but from an author who, like his 
circle, was profoundly impressed by the Master, and who wrote for the 
religious needs of his own age. All scientific investigation, therefore, is 
bound to handle the question of this factor in its bearings upon the 
accuracy of the record, to distinguish between invention and interpretation, 
to assign valid motives for the latter, and to state the criteria of such 
judgments. Dr Menzies frankly but soberly adopts a position less radical 
than that advocated previously by Brandt and subsequently by Wrede 
on this topic. The object of his study is to do something like justice to 
both elements of the gospel. On the one hand, he essays to appreciate it as 
a devotional work produced by the early Christian consciousness, written 
from faith for faith, and intended especially to promote Christian piety and 
to rally belief in Christ by means of a vivid account of his personality and 
career in this world; on the other hand, his aim is to estimate the large 
amount of substantially historical matter transmitted by the primitive 
collections of Christ’s sayings and deeds. The latter forms the bulk of our 
second gospel in the canon, and this book is written (pp. vi and 54) “ with a 
profound conviction that as criticism declares the second gospel to be the 
porch by which we must go in to find the Saviour as he was and is ” [one is not 
exactly sure about the right or ability of historical criticism to add, “and 
is”], “ the earnest reader of that gospel may indeed find him there,” even ina 
somewhat homely guise. The historical reality of this gospel is indis- 
putable. That the gospel tradition “was formed on actual reminiscences of 
his life and acts and words is very certain” (p. 19). ‘The facts were often 
somewhat too real for the tradition to use.” Particularly in those narratives 
evidently communicated by Peter, “ we recognise a very primitive tradition 
and are on firm historical ground” (p. '77). ‘Thus Mark’s account, despite 
its defects and errors, is “ historical in the main” (p. 51) and seldom biassed 
by doctrinal impulse; his narrative of the entry into Jerusalem (pp. 
206 f.) is defended against the suspicions of Wellhausen and Dalman, and 
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upon the whole “the idealising tendency,” while already at work, has not 
yet gone so far as it has in the case of the later gospels (p. 25). 
That it has operated even in Mark, however, is frequently recognised, and 
few will dispute the correctness of most of Dr Menzies’ contentions. Traces 
of (a) material ante-dated are found, e.g., in ii. 1-12, 18-20 (28 ?), vii. 1 f. 
The former passages are a well known crux; Wendt and Baldensperger had 
already transposed ii. 1—iii. 6 to a later period, and Wrede’s recent essay 
deals with such sections in a sufficiently masterful manner. But—to take a 
single instance—it is a fair question whether, on psychological and 
historical grounds, the sombre saying about the removal of the bridegroom 
may not be held to have preceded the open declaration of viii. 27 f. At the 
later period, as Dr Menzies himself points out (pp. 166-167), when Jesus 
speaks, “we find that he has already made up his mind”; whilst zappaia is 
“ openly, unenigmatically,” rather than “ freely ” or “confidently ” (viii. 31). 
In view of the brief period covered by the whole ministry, is it not 
credible that even during its initial stage, when this tragic possibility was 
looming before his mind, some pregnant hint slipped out, especially when 
one recollects the recent arrest of John the Baptist (i. 14) and the fact 
noted in iii. 6? Ifthe alternatives really are to regard the saying of ii. 
20 as genuine but misplaced, or to take the passage as a posthumous, 
reflective comment of the apostolic age, I must confess the latter seems in- 
herently more probable. (0) Traces of such apostolic reflection are found 
by Dr Menzies, in common with most critics, in e.g. the interpretation of the 
parable of the seeds (iv. 11-12, 13 f.), as in vii. 17 f. ; in that predominance of 
the supernatural which explains most of the so-called “ miracles” (pp. 131, 
145, etc.), for which our author, like Otto Schmiedel, appeals to modern 
phenomena in China and Japan; in the account of the disciples’ mission 
(vi. 7 f.) in viii. 38 to_ix. 1 (pp. 40, 173); in Christ’s predictions of his death, 
which “cannot have been so detailed as the gospels give them, but must 
have been filled up from the interpretation the early church learned to place 
on the Master’s sufferings and death” (p. 171, cf pp. 176 f., 198, 218), else 
the forgetfulness of the disciples afterwards would be unintelligible (but 
see on this point Oscar Holtzmann in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift, 1901, pp. 
271 f., and Dr Denney’s Death of Christ, pp. 35 f.); in xiii. 10, ete. 
(c) Unhappy combinations of logia occur in iv. 21 f., ix. 39 f., xi. 25; 
whilst (2) unhistorical statements are pointed out, though not always with 
equal conclusiveness, in xiii. 27, (details of judgment beyond the view of 
Jesus) the reduplication of viii. 1 f. (simply a variant of the story in vi. 32 f.), 
the symbolic tale of the transfiguration (ix. 2 f.), Pilate’s use of the term 
King of the Jews (xv. 9), and the allusion to the pretorium in xv. 16, 
beside, of course, xv. 33, 38, etc. In these and other details there is ample 
room for difference of opinion, nor can one always agree to particular 
points in the exegesis, which is occasionally helpful rather than final. For 
example, in view of Rev. i. 3, the “reader” of Mark xiii. 14 does seem to be 
the public reader in the church. Again, the phraseology about the in- 
expiable sin (iii. 29, 30) needs to be illustrated from the language of 
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inscriptions in Asia Minor (Expository Times, x. 55-56), and in my name 
(xiii. 6) is as likely to denote messianic claims as “in the name of Jesus,” 
However, apart from such minutia, it is but scant justice to say that the 
general treatment of the gospel is managed upon lines true to the best 
principles of historical research, although it is inevitable that in deter- 
mining the limits of apostolic reflection in any particular passage of a 
gospel, much must depend upon the critic’s preconceived ideas of the person 
of Jesus and of the réle played, e.g., by Paulinism in the catechetical 
instruction of the early church. There are some weighty, though inci- 
dental, proofs familiar to most students, that the evangelic tradition was 
substantially insulated at certain points from serious dogmatic contact. 
No serious attempt is made, for example, in the strata of the resurrection 
stories, to present anything like a narrative which would be in harmony with 
1 Cor. xv. 2 f. Nor is there in the gospels any trace of the circumcision 
question, which formed so hot a topic of dispute in the age when the early 
gospel traditions were drawn up; and the significance of this omission is 
hardly to be overrated. Furthermore, although Mark is the earliest gospel, 
both Matthew and Luke preserve whole cycles of evangelic material which 
is undoubtedly as early, if not earlier, whilst Matthew at any rate (see p. 
76, etc.) occasionally gives a much more primitive form of Mark’s contents. 
The earliest (chronologically) gospel is not necessarily the most primitive 
at all points. Such considerations need to be weighed in estimating Mark’s 
witness ; they onght to make one pause (see p. 26) before either accepting 
Mark’s graphic account of Jesus as adequate and complete in itself—a sort 
of irreducible historical minimum or standard—or discovering in its pages 
repeated and intentional echoes of the age in which and for which it was 
composed. Finally, it seems to the present writer that larger emphasis 
might perhaps be laid upon the “supernatural” element presented, often 
naively enough, in Mark’s conception of Jesus, than Dr Menzies has always 
allowed. In urging this, though not in the conclusion which he draws from 
it, Wrede has done good service recently. For, whatever be its explanation, 
a sense of uniqueness and mystery pervades the Marcan delineation of Christ’s 
person. The very eagerness with which the biography hurries in medias res, 
to present Jesus in successful contact with human sin and sorrow, and the 
realistic emphasis upon his human limitations, seem designed to bring out 
vividly his messianic or divine commission, The aureole is less radiant 
than in the later gospels. But it is there. 

It is to be hoped that so educative, ripe, and opportune a volume may 
find an audience wider than that usually secured by commentaries. Here 
is at last a critical, fresh, readable edition of Mark’s gospel, which may be 
perused by one who has no knowledge of Greek. Now, this equips it for 
coping with a phase of curious and deplorable provincialism which 
prevails to-day in certain circles of culture. As the reviews and magazines 
show almost every year, to say nothing of the obiter dicta of scientists upon 
theology, or of litterateurs writing (for example) on Matthew Arnold’s 
biblical views and kindred topics, there would seem to be many intelligent 
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people who cherish a cavalier indifference to the. historical criticism of the 
gospels as a whole, oblivious of its delicacy, hardly conscious of its achieve- 
ments, and practically denying it any right to the title of “scientific.” 
The causes of this unfortunate attitude, which would not be tolerated in 
any other branch of mental activity, need not be analysed at present. It 
is a weed with many roots. What one looks for is its removal through the 
circulation of such works as The Earliest Gospel, in which the problem is 
(like the Aristotelian State) edcvvorros, the issues and methods of modern 
research being stated without eccentricity or abstruseness or churchiness 
or fretfulness. It is specially a matter for congratulation that, in this 
conscientious, timely contribution to biblical criticism, Dr Menzies has 
made his processes of argument accessible not simply to professional students 
but also to all intelligent persons who will recognise that, apart from the 
religious question altogether, some acquaintance with this subject is 
essential to a liberal education, and who are intellectually serious enough 
to admit that the presence of religious tendency and contemporary interest 
in the gospels does not necessarily invalidate their historical witness to 
Jesus and his age, any more than the existence of an anti-imperial bias and 
of a belief in the phoenix would justify the modern reader in discarding or 
underrating the diamond pages of Tacitus. Outside as well as inside the 
boundaries of theology and the religious world, mists of prejudice linger 
still, which prevent people from getting any precise idea of what gospel 
criticism really is, and of how modern methods are at work solving its 
problems. The present volume will surely do something towards dis- 
sipating these prepossessions. And that will not be the least of its services 


to faith and common-sense. 
JAMES Morratr. 
DunponaLp, N.B. 





Supernatural Religion: An Inquiry into the Reality, of Divine Revelation. 
—Popular Edition ; carefully revised. [Issued for the Rationalistic 
Press Association, Limited. ]|—Watts & Co., 1902. 


Noruine could more strikingly exhibit the amazing change that has come 
over the field of biblical criticism in the course of a generation than the 
reappearance of this book, which burst upon the theological world only 
thirty years ago as an exploding bomb. Those of us who can recollect that 
sensation of our youth may feel almost like the newly awakened seven 
sleepers of Ephesus as we look round on the condition of thought and 
belief in the present day, in contrast with that of the seventies, when 
Huxley thundered defiance at the theologians, and Tyndall shocked the 
religious public with his Belfast address, and Supernatural Religion 
threatened to shatter the historic faith of Christendom. To-day that once 
terrible book comes back to us as an anachronism. Although its author 
informs us that it has been carefully revised, its spirit and tone and temper 
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are unchanged, and they are the spirit and tone and temper of an effete 
Philistine Anti-Christian Crusade. The great change in the method of 
criticism that has taken place during the interval between the first edition 
and the new popular edition is a transition from the polemical to the 
scientific, which amounts to a revolution. Our author belongs to the 
polemical era, as also did his most vigorous antagonist, Bishop Lightfoot. 
He goes back to Paley for the Christian apologetics that he undertakes to 
assail, and his whole style of thought is of the Paley order. It is not too 
much to say that he and his contemporary opponents were much nearer to 
the eighteenth century deistic and apologetic writing than they were to 
the critical inquiries of our own day. These people were for arguing on 
the platform ; their successors are more anxious to seek light in the study. 
The old method reminds us of a debating society; the new method 
introduces us to the critical laboratory. Then the whole argument of the 
book is in keeping with the atmosphere in which it was bred. ‘The author 
is simply concerned to disprove the miraculous element in Christianity, and 
accordingly he opens with a general discussion of this question. ‘To 
indicate its crucial character he says, “The spontaneous offer of 
miraculous evidence, indeed, has always been advanced as a special char- 
acteristic of Christianity, logically entitling it to acceptance in contra- 
distinction to all other religions” (p. 3); and again, “ Miracles, it is true, 
are external to Christianity in so far as they are evidential, but inasmuch 
as it is admitted that miracles alone can attest the reality of divine revela- 
tion, they are still inseparable from it” (p. 5). “ Jt is admitted that miracles 
alone can attest the reality of divine revelation”—what an old-world flavour 
that clause has for us to-day! In point of fact the change from the Paley 
position, which is all that Supernatural Religion is prepared to recognise as 
the Christian standpoint, to that of the intelligent believer of our own day, 
means that the case is entirely reversed, so that the latter, instead of accept- 
ing Christianity on the ground of the miracles, accepts it in spite of the 
miracles. Whether he admits these miracles or rejects them, his attitude 
towards them is towards difficulties, not helps. Swpernatural Religion is 
naively unconscious of this tremendous change of front. Then the book’s 
conception of the miracles themselves is no less stale and antiquated. It 
lumps all so-called supernatural occurrences together and attaches to thein 
the one label “ miracle.” So did the apologists of the Paley school. But 
have we not come to see that this is a clumsy proceeding, only possible in 
the pre-scientific period? It is no longer a question whether we believe in 
miracles as such, or whether we are prepared to accept or reject en bloc 
all narratives dubbed miraculous. We must be more discriminating. We 
have seen that some of the events commonly called miraculous are much 
nearer in kind to some commonly called natural than to others that are 
assigned to the region of miracle. In a word, there is no one category of 
the miraculous. A man may be permitted to believe that our Lord cured 
St Peter’s mother-in-law of fever, while he hesitates to admit that Aaron 
converted a rod into a serpent. But our author makes no allowance for 
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these differences. And yet he is willing to drag in the silly monstrosities 
of apocryphal legends in order to discredit the whole idea of the miraculous. 
He should have seen that the glaring distinction between these absurdities 
and the sober gospel narratives forbids the common classification of the 
miraculous that lies at the basis of his argument. 

But we are dealing with a carefully revised edition. Space will only 
permit a brief glance at the principal items of the revision. The first 
change to strike the eye of the reader is the disappearance of the innumer- 
able references in footnotes that astounded the world on the publication of 
the two sumptuous volumes of the earlier editions. ‘This was inevitable in 
the production of a single volume for a popular edition. But there is 
significance in the omission of those famous notes. It is not too much to 
say that the book was floated in the first instance on its notes. The reader 
was to feel something like what we read afterwards of Robert Elsmere, whose 
faith began to crumble away the moment he was admitted into a certain 
mysterious library. He was to conclude that this must be a strong case, since 
it rested on so broad a foundation of learning. But Dr Lightfoot pricked 
the bubble by a pitiless exposure of the irrelevance of some of the most 
imposing lists of citations. It was a fine instance of the wisdom of “ verify- 
ing your references.” The author has now discreetly dropped these super- 
fluous appendages. 

The additions to the work in the new edition are chiefly with regard to 
four subjects. 1. “ The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” This work, 
discovered by Bryennius, now the Patriarch of Nicomedia, in 1873, was not 
published till ten years later, and therefore was not accessible for the earlier 
editions of Sepernatural Religion. Our author argues that its quotation of 
certain sayings of Jesus is no proof that our gospels were the sources for 
those sayings, and here he is probably right; but this is only to place the 
Didache in line with other works of the Apostolic Fathers that are equally 
indefinite in this respect. We are coming to see that citations of sayings 
found in our gospels are not necessarily taken from those works. The 
acknowledged fact that Matthew’s Logia was not the gospel that now bears 
the name of Matthew—as Dr Lightfoot supposed—must involve this conse- 
quence. But the question is not of much moment here, since our author 
says, “No one would maintain that at the time when this Didache was 
compiled there was no written gospel” (page 155). 

2. Ignatius. 'The Ignatian epistles demanded fresh treatment after the 
exhaustive examination to which they had been subjected in the interval 
between the earlier editions of Supernatural Religion and this new edition. 
It would have been pleasant if the author had adequately acknowledged his 
old antagonist’s masterly work in vindication of the genuineness of the 
seven Greek epistles, a work which Harnack welcomed as of primary 
importance. Instead of doing this, he endeavours to make a point of the 
statement that “the majority of critics” recognise the three short epistles 
in the Syriac version as the most ancient form of the letters of Ignatius. 
This is not a case for counting numbers when three such consummate 
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scholars as Lightfoot, Zahn, and Harnack, who have made elaborate studies 
of the subject, take the opposite view. 

3. Tatian’s Diatessaron. The author had argued in his earlier editions 
that this work could not have been constructed out of our four gospels ; it 
was too ancient for that to be possible on his, hypothesis concerning the 
date of their origin. Unfortunately for his theory, the long-lost book 
appears to have been discovered in two or three forms, and it has been 
published and translated; and the book thus produced is constructed 
out of our gospels, as any reader can see at a glance. But the author of 
Supernatural Religion denies that it is genuine. He was driven to this in 
sheer desperation ; and yet in spite of the difficulties that he raises, while 
the book has so much that corresponds with what we know of Tatian’s 
work, beginning with the very same sentence, his argument can scarcely be 
called convincing. 

4. Acts and Josephus. The discussion of the relation of Acts to 
Josephus is deserving of close attention. The author of Supernatural 
Religion here follows Holtzmann in arguing for the dependence of the 
author of Acts on the writings of Josephus, and it is not easy to avoid his 
conclusions. But it would have been more satisfactory if he had given 
equal attention to the studies of Prof. Ramsay, which he does not even 
condescend to mention, although they contain a mine of fresh evidence for 
the historicity of Acts. 

In the last place, the treatment of “the silence of Eusebius” in this 
new edition is most unsatisfactory. Dr Lightfoot’s triumphant exposure of 
the fallacy of the argument dealing with this subject, in his Essays on 
Supernatural Religion (1889) is really confirmed by our author’s own admis- 
sions in his Reply to Dr Lightfoot (1889). What, then, are we to think of 
the retention of the discredited argument without any reference to this 
controversy? The book is based on so much genuine knowledge, and its 
arguments are stated with such admirable lucidity and force, that this 
method of procedure is all the more regrettable. May we not construct on 
it a new argument a silentio? But here again we come on the fatal defect. 
Supernatural Religion is not a scientific dissertation; it represents the 
special pleading of a debater. 

W. F. Aveney. 


New Co.tiece, Lonpon. 


Studies in Political and Social Ethics—By Davin G. Rircutr, M.A., 
LL.D.—Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1902. 


Tue “Ethical Library,” edited by Prof. Muirhead, to which the 
above volume belongs, has provided some excellent manuals for thoughtful 
and intelligent social workers. Prof. Ritchie’s “studies,” or “exoteric 
discourses,” as he calls them, have all appeared before in various periodi- 
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cals, but, collected together, they form a very useful addition to the series, 
which has been the means of rescuing so many other valuable papers from 
the fate which usually attends magazine articles. “It seems to me,” says 
the author, “possible and profitable to discuss practical questions of 
political and social ethics on the basis of what may be called evolutionary 
utilitarianism, without raising, or at least without discussing, metaphysical 
questions, provided that one may take for granted that faith in the value 
and meaning of human society and human history which is implied in all 
serious political and social effort.” He admits that the “faith” spoken of 
can only be theoretically justified by a metaphysic which can show grounds 
for the assumption of the ultimate rationality of the world. Many will 
wish that the metaphysical foundation in question had been made more 
explicit, especially as “supernatural sanctions” are ruled out of court. 
But Prof. Ritchie is always stimulating and suggestive, whether the reader 
agrees with him or not. 

Of the eight essays in the book, the two last are of more directly philo- 
sophical interest. That on “'The Ultimate Value of Social Effort,” written 
from what is named a “humanist position in ethics,” based, that is to say, 
upon “faith in humanity and progress,” rather than upon faith in God, 
endeavours to show that the standard of social well-being, as the end of 
individual conduct, may be freed from the shadow of pessimism that seems, 
in some minds, to cling to it. Prof. Ritchie’s “faith” rests, in the long 
run, upon our knowledge of human development in the past, and on the 
“social instinct,” inbred, so to speak, in the very texture of a conscious 
mind. He would probably allow that a belief in the fundamental ration- 

ality of the world was a somewhat massive foundation for so comparatively 
modest a superstructure, especially as he apparently holds that it is not of 
much concern to the practical moralist what the ultimate destiny of human 
society may be. Sufficient is it for the practical moralist, wishing to know, 
here and now, what to do, to be persuaded that, within the world we know 
and can affect, there is a worse and a better, and that we should do our best 
to make it better whilst it lasts. In this contention the author comes danger- 
ously near to making a violent severance in the spiritual life, against which 
he would presumably be among the first to rebel. It is wholly impossible 
that any theological or anti-theological belief can be without influence upon 
the character or conduct of the believer. It is wholly impossible that one 
set of ideals can exist side by side with another in an individual life, and 
that there should be no interconnection between them. For example, 
either the Aristotelian virtue of magnanimity or the Christian virtue of 
humility may be a worthy object of attainment, but no man can possess 
both. Similarly, the moral duties that commend themselves to the sceptic 
may be as worthy as those which commend themselves to the theist, but 
they cannot be the same. “It makes a great practical difference,” says 
Prof. Ritchie, “whether morality is based on the sanctions of heaven and 
hell, or whether the fact of the incompleteness of the highest moral effort 
here is used to suggest a hope that nothing good may be altogether lost.” 
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Exactly so; but the practical difference is no less between the latter view 
(which Spinoza had in mind when he wrote “sentimus atque experimur nos 
aeternos esse”) and the view that annihilation, whether we will it or no, is 
to be the end of all moral striving. In the essay on “Free Will and 
Responsibility,” some admirable criticisms are offered of the doctrine of 
indeterminism, and it is convincingly shown that the power of predicting 
conduct is not inconsistent with responsibility. “As Mr Bradley has 
very ingeniously put it, it is a strange way of proving man to be account- 
able, to make him out to be an altogether unaccountable creature.” But 
there are deeper issues involved in the controversy than Prof. Ritchie is 
willing to recognise. He is strenuous in insisting that the principle of 
natural causation is as applicable to the phenomena of the mental life as to 
the phenomena of material nature. “ Fear of pain, inclination towards an 
object, are causes of our volition, in the same sense in which rain and sun- 
shine are causes of the growth of plants.” It is a dictum, this, open at 
least to grave doubt. Unless we are prepared to maintain that the nature 
of the facts related in no way influences the kind of relationship subsisting 
between them, we are entitled to expect that the all-important factor of 
consciousness will introduce some change in the law according to which the 
events in question are bound together. If there is to be a science of 
psychology or of sociology, “the principle of ‘ Necessity,’” Prof. Ritchie 
thinks, “ must apply to the phenomena of human life in the same sense in 
which it applies to the phenomena of nature.” But must it? ‘The causal 
relation is, after all, but a special case of the wider conception of Ground 
and Consequent; one form, that is to say, of the ultimate demand for the 
connectedness of the parts of reality which intelligence carries with it to 
the interpretation of experience. No doubt the successive stages of 
conscious existence are related ; and if related, then necessarily related ; but 
the necessity need not be the necessity which attaches to physical events, 
nor to premisses and conclusion in a logical argument. Is it not to form a 
wholly inadequate notion of the richness of real existence to suppose that 
it has no more in it than these purely abstract relations? And is it not 
likely to be from our very tendency of so interpreting “ Necessity” that 
the difficulties coming to the surface in the Free Will problem arise ? 

The other essays call for no special comment. That on “Social Evolu- 
tion” contains an excellent refutation of some of Mr Kidd’s fallacies ; whilst 
Prof. Ritchie is never happier than when dealing with Herbert Spencer’s 
individualism, as he does in the chapter on “Law and Liberty.” The 
defence of the system of party government in chapter iv., and the discrim- 
inative treatment of War in chapter vi., are good illustrations of his sound 
common-sense ; whilst the delightful little exposition of the ideas at the 
root of the French Revolution in chapter v. is one of the most interesting 
features of an eminently interesting book. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

Lonpon. 
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Contentio Veritatis: Essays in Constructive Theology.—By Six Oxford 
Tutors. London: J. Murray, 1902. 


Ir may fairly be said that the most important fact in regard to this book is 
its existence. The authors claim that among the young men with whom 
they associate there is a pressing demand for the formulation of a broader 
and more liberal theology, and that they are fairly well agreed among them- 
selves as to the best way of meeting that demand. And the book comes 
from working Tutors of the University of Oxford, which even in these days 
mainly gives the tone to Anglican thought. In recent years, Broad Church 
theology has been in abeyance ; and signs of its revival, which are now every 
year thickening, must be welcome. 

The volume before us is in many ways promising. An adequate treat- 
ment in one volume of the many difficult questions taken up by the writers 
is of course impossible, but something is done in the way of breaking 
ground. The influence of Oxford is strong on the writers; perhaps partly 
due to this influence is the tendency to treat questions mainly historic rather 
in a philosophical or rhetorical fashion than in one strictly appropriate. 
The seven essays contained in the book are, as must always be the case in 
such compilations, of very various degrees of merit, some showing a bold 
and hopeful attempt to sketch the lines of a faith suited to the age, some 
merely departing in a more liberal direction from the ordinary views of 
Anglican moderate churchmen. 

The first paper, by Dr Rashdall, on the Ultimate Basis of Theism, is a 
piece of keen and clearly expressed philosophical reasoning. Dr Rashdall 
holds that the only reasonable explanation of the facts of consciousness is 
an idealism which recognises the existence and goodness of a Deity. Many 
readers will accept his view, and be grateful to him for the remarkable per- 
spicuousness with which it is set forth. But the writer comes to a difficulty 
which he can scarcely be said to surmount when he tries to show that “the 
conception of God to which we are led by the use of our reason .. . . is 
also that which is set before us by Christianity.” Dr Rashdall is one 
of the most liberal of theologians, and he can scarcely mean to say that 
whoever will be a Christian must needs accept the particular form of 
Idealism which he advocates. ‘That would indeed be a narrowing of the 
Church. Nor can he mean that the reasoning powers of man in them- 
selves would lead any clear-headed man to Christianity. ‘That would 
indeed be an extreme of inverted rationalism. “Our Lord himself,” 
he says, “appealed to the intrinsic reasonableness of what He said as the 
proof and confirmation of the truth of His doctrine.” Certainly St Paul 
makes that appeal; but the Founder of Christianity does not make His 
appeal to the reason, at all events not to the philosophic faculty of men. 
He appeals to the conscience, to feeling, to experience: but His “I say unto 
you” can scarcely be called an appeal to reason. The fact is that Dr 
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Rashdall does not clearly distinguish between the teaching of the Founder 
and that of the Disciples. 

The latter part of Dr Rashdall’s paper is taken up with a very clear 
and satisfactory account of the question of miracles, regarded from a 
philosophic standpoint. He holds that the idea of a suspension of natural 
law is not a priori inadmissible; but at the same time, since such an 
admission would destroy all the criteria both of scientific and historical 
reasoning, it could not be accepted without an amount of evidence which is 
practically unattainable in reference to the events of the distant past. 
Perhaps this is as far as philosophy can take us in the vexed question of 
miracle. That the writer stops short of any really historic treatment of 
the subject is to be regretted, though it is intelligible. For after all, the 
last word in the matter belongs to anthropology and history. And that 
word is easily spoken. Coleridge said he had seen too many ghosts to 
believe in them: in the same way, to anthropology the miracle proper is a 
thing so familiar that it soon ceases to be taken literally. Unusual 
psychical phenomena, including the abnormal healing of disease, come, of 
course, in another category. Modern experience has sufficiently proved 
that in them there is nothing beyond nature, though there be much beyond 
the narrow theories of the materialists. 

The most attractive of the remaining essays are those by Mr Inge on 
the Person of Christ, and on the Sacraments. Mr Inge unites in a high 
degree the qualities of clearness, charm, and courage ; and he is desirous to 
construct, not merely to criticise. In speaking of the Person of Christ he 
begins with a very slight historic sketch, which is in some degree warped, 
because he does not allow that the roots of views like those of the Adoptian 
and Docetic Schools are to be traced just as clearly as are those of the 
orthodox or victorious doctrines in the writings of St Paul and the Fourth 
Evangelist. And like Dr Rashdall he is too much disposed to try to 
create a new orthodoxy by identifying Christianity with the principles of 
personal idealism. But the whole of this chapter is full of striking and 
suggestive observations. And when, at p. 83, Mr Inge begins to discuss 
the relations of doctrine to modern life and thought, he gives us twenty 
pages which we cannot attempt to discuss or to summarise, but which 
nearly all thoughtful Christians will find full of suggestion and of help. 
Their chief fault is their too great brevity. 

Mr Inge’s other paper, that on the Sacraments, is also interesting 
reading. It is necessarily in closer relation to history. And Mr Inge 
strives with some measure of success to work from the historic and com- 
parative point of view. I say “some measure of success,” because I do not 
think that he succeeds entirely, or so well as we may hope that he will 
succeed hereafter. His narrow limits of space may be partly to blame. 
But he hardly ever gives authorities for facts: and what is the value of a 
statement which the reader cannot verify ? Again, his statements are often 
so loose and general as to lose their value. For example, at p. 274 he 
treats very slightly the difficult question of savage sacrifices of communion. 
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«“ Again, the whole tribe must partake ; this is insisted upon in North and 
South America, and by many African peoples.” No references are given ; 
but this is a statement of anthropological fact which cannot be passed on a 
mere ipse dixit. It is this want of thoroughness in historic method which 
has led Mr Inge into such assertions as that our Lord put baptism in the 
place of the Jewish circumcision. This statement is quite without prob- 
ability and without defence. Everyone knows that infant baptism was not 
introduced into the Church until long after the death of the Founder. 
However, in spite of these defects, Mr Inge’s treatment of the Sacraments 
is full of interest and value. 

Some account of the results of Biblical criticism is given in regard to 
the Old Testament by Mr Burney, and in regard to the New Testament 
by Mr Allen. The case is by both writers stated fairly enough, but they 
can scarcely be said to go far below the surface. Questions of date and of 
authorship of the Biblical books are in truth only preliminary to their real 
criticism, which must needs proceed mainly on historic and psychologic 
grounds. Mr Allen says that this more searching criticism is beyond the 
range of the ordinary educated Christian. This is doubtful: the clergy 
are much too fond of assuming a low level of intelligence in the laity ; with 
the result, it is to be feared, that the intelligent laity are apt to lose con- 
fidence in them. One would indeed be tempted to invert Mr Allen’s 
assertion, and to say that while questions of date and authenticity can be 
settled only by experts, any person of intelligence can easily be made to 
understand that in all testimony there is a strong local and subjective 
element, and that it is a mere blunder to regard documents of religion as 
colourless narratives. 

The remaining papers—that of Mr Wild on the Teaching of Christ, and 
that of Mr Carlyle on the Church—are so brief and slight in comparison 
with the importance of their subjects that it is not easy to criticise them. 
One is glad to see that Mr Wild conforms to the one fundamental con- 
dition of his subject in keeping the testimony of the’Synoptists apart from 
that of the Fourth Evangelist, a condition neglected even by some great 
modern scholars, such as Wendt and Westcott. 

On the whole, if Contentio Veritatis does not throughout reach a very 
high standard, it is heartily to be welcomed. It is written in an honest, 
straightforward, and yet conciliatory spirit. Coming whence it does, it 
may be very useful in indicating to students the problems which lie before 
the Clergy and the Christian laity for solution, on the side of the Bible and 
doctrine. It is very pleasant to find the rudiments of an Anglican school 
of Broad Church theology at Oxford. Nor can it be said that the 
intellectual level of the book is lower than that of the more noted Luw 
Mundi. 


Percy GARDNER. 
Oxrorp. 
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The Problem of Conduct: A Study in the Phenomenology of Ethics.— 
By Alfred Edward Taylor, Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Philos- 
ophy at the Owens College, Manchester.— London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1902. 


WrirtEN with freshness, force, and great ability, uniformly interesting, full 
of striking and suggestive obiter dicta, this book is rather too unsystematic, 
and touches on too many philosophical problems not directly related to 
its main subject,—the bases of ethical theory. None the less, we repeat, 
is the book most interesting and well worth reading. 

Mr Taylor approaches the question of the Method of Ethics with a 
conception of metaphysics similar to that of Avenarius in his Kritik der 
Reinen Erfahrung. In metaphysics, as distinct from science, we study 
“general characteristics which belong, not to this or that class of facts or 
to this or that aspect of experience, but to the facts of life or the contents 
of experience viewed as a whole” (p. 24). Its ideal is “an experience free 
from all admixture of anything which is not itself experience,” and free from 
any hypotheses or ideas which may be shown to be self-contradictory. Do 
these two expressions involve the same principle? The author does not 
discuss the primary and fundamental question of the place of Reason in 
experience. Is reason simply a machine for observing and recording facts, 
—or is it true that no object can be presented to Reason unless Reason 
is itself present in the object ? 

Having indicated his conception of metaphysics, the author proceeds 
in chapter ii. to examine arguments for the metaphysical treatment of 
Ethics. He maintains justly that the distinction of Ought and Is cannot 
be an ultimate distinction, for in order to know what ought to be, we must 
know what things are. He examines Green’s conception of the basis of 
Ethics, as the most important of recent attempts to find a metaphysical 
basis. Mr Taylor is surely right in distinguishing (p. vi) between Green’s 
account of moral institutions and the metaphysical assumptions of the 
earlier chapters of the Proleyomena to Ethics. It is the latter that he 
attacks, maintaining that the theory of the “Eternal Self” is untenable; 
and if true, would be useless for Ethics. Green’s doctrine seems to him 
to do away with empirical psychology by its account of the “timeless self,” 
and its tendency to identify this “self” with the abstract relation of 
Subject and Object. He objects to regarding the Absolute merely as a kind 
of logical centre of relations, and does not see how the self of Psychology 
can be emptied of empirical detail and put outside the time-process. We 
do not propose to discuss these criticisms; we may, however, venture on 
the remark that it is scarcely possible that Green’s doctrine can have been 
satisfactory to himself. He needed a third term between the Eternal Self- 
consciousness and the empirical contents of the mind; and the difficulties 
of finding it and of doing without it were equally serious to his theory. 

But whatever may be thought of Green’s view, Mr Taylor’s discussion 
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has not thrown much light on the precise relation between Ethics and 
Metaphysics. He sums up his position (p. 494) as follows :—“ An ethical 
theory which shall take into account all the phases of the moral life and 
attempt to group them in order of their increasing depth and complexity, 
—a metaphysical theory which shall apply its standard of ultimate intel- 
ligibility without fear or favour to all our most cherished ideals,—these 
two can only flourish where neither is allowed to intrude into the province 
of the other.” What is implied by the phrase “intrude into”? Meta- 
physics cannot indeed be identified with Ethics, but Metaphysics must take 
account of Ethics, as Mr Taylor’s whole procedure shows. In what sense 
can it take account of Ethics? From this book we should gather that it 
is only by way of purely negative and destructive criticism of the character- 
istic facts of the moral life. 

This criticism the author develops in chapters iv., v., and vii., entitled 
respectively “The Types of Virtue,” “ Moral Ideals and Moral Progress,” 
and “The Goal of Ethics.” He gives an impressive defence of Mr 
Bradley’s view that egoism and altruism are in the end irreconcilable ; 
or—to express it more accurately—that “ self-development” and “ social 
justice,” though partly harmonious, represent two incompatible ideals, 
between which an unsatisfying compromise is the best that can be obtained. 
So far, in our opinion, the author is on safe ground; although the con- 
clusion may be set in a light very different from that in which he regards 
it. It seems to us that the attempt to prove that self-development and 
social service are identical, by means of the doctrine of “ self-realisation,” 
is mere phraseology. A profound metaphysical problem is not to be 
solved by the persistent reiteration of a formula. But Mr Taylor proceeds 
to argue that the practical moral ideals of our civilisation are found to be 
self-contradictory when their implications are fully thought out, and that 
any attempt to make them intellectually self-consistent would end in 
making them quite impracticable; the notion of a perfect good, whether 
for the individual or for society, being a necessary but unthinkable illusion. 
These conclusions are brilliantly set forth; and some passages manifest an 
almost evangelical fervour in dwelling on the worthlessness of the merely 
moral life. From occasional references to Religion in these chapters, we 
might suppose that the author identifies Religion with that type of it 
which was represented by Wesley and Whitefield. But Religion is not 
committed to the view that the life of human morality is worthless. 
Religion is committed to the view that the moral life is not ultimate 
reality, and that the ethical theory which endeavours to give an intelligible 
account of that life is not ultimate truth; and to say this is not to say 
that Morality and Ethics are self-contradictory illusions. Yet if Mr 
Taylor really means what he appears to say, his conclusion must be that 
even the highest form of existence known to us is no more than a transient 
illusion that “stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 

Does Mr Taylor adopt this position, common to the Pantheism of the 
East and the West, that all distinctions are illusory? Again and again 
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in his concluding chapter on Religion (entitled “ Beyond Good and Bad”) 
he seems to adopt it. For example, we find the statement that religious 
experience arises from “a love of thoroughness and whole-hearted 
absorption in your pursuit, whatever the pursuit may be” (p. 482). All 
that is required is singleness and sincerity of aim, and utter devotion to 
it, whether the aim be bad or good (p. 486). In other words, all dis- 
tinctions are illusory for Religion; and this may be extended to cover 
even the distinctions of truth and falsehood, of beauty and ugliness, since 
the term morality has a wider meaning which applies to all practical life 
where the presence of an ideal can be discerned (p. 467). The same 
tendency to deny distinctions seems to lead the author to adopt the 
fundamental fallacy of the Hegelian philosophy of religion,—the view 
that in religious experience “we are conscious of our own fundamental 
identity with a universal order, which fulfils itself no less in our blunders, 
mistakes, sins, and ultimately perhaps in our extinction as finite individuals, 
than in our highest successes”:! in other words, we are conscious of 
ourselves as perfect. This phraseology is not taken seriously by Mr 
Taylor any more than by other writers who have used it; and in spite 
of it, this concluding chapter contains so many original and profound 
reflections as to make it the most valuable and suggestive part of the 
book. 

We have emphasised the via negativa which looms so largely in Mr 
Taylor's thought. But there is another principle which we believe to be 
present in his thought, although he appears to have unfortunately taken 
the statement of it for granted. Let us briefly consider the assertion that 
in Religion I know myself to be perfect. This might mean that I recognise 
the Absolute as the complete and harmonious realisation of the aspirations 
which, in a far from harmonious and systematised form, make up my inner 
life. Or it might express the meeting-point of two opposite extreme views 
—that in the Absolute Experience the aforesaid aims and purposes still 
subsist in their confusion and disharmony as they compose what I call my 
“ self,” and on the other hand, that they are a pure illusion, perfection in 
the Absolute meaning annihilation, as in the via negativa. These latter 
views are equally impossible. To maintain the other—that the Absolute 
is the perfect realisation of our highest tendencies or aspirations—we 
require the doctrine of Degrees of Reality, which is the principle to which 
we referred. The small struggling self is real, but the Absolute is far more 
real ; and to grow in perfection is to grow in reality. Thus, to recognise 
another character as higher than mine, implies both that my “ self” has 4 
positive reality of its own, and that there isa form of life which in itself 
expresses the nature of the Absolute more truly and deeply than I do now. 
Thus, again, Evil is real, but Good is far more real; and we may regard 
Evil as in a sense essential to the Absolute without regarding the Absolute 
as morally indifferent. For Evil may be essential in that its existence is 
necessary for the progress of Good, which is everywhere victoriously over- 

1 The italics are ours, 
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coming it, and grows by these victories. It is to be regretted that this 
important constructive line of thought was not given a more prominent 
place in Mr Taylor’s book. 

S. H. MELione. 


Hotywoop, BeE.rast. 





Personal Idealism: Philosophical Essays by Eight Members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Edited by Henry Sturt.—London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1902. 


Tue editor’s preface to this very stimulating and suggestive volume of 
essays tells us that the main object of the book is “to develop and defend 
the principle of personality. Personality, one would have supposed, ought 
never to have needed special advocacy in this self-assertive country of ours. 
And yet by some of the leading thinkers of our day it has been neglected, 
while by others it has been bitterly attacked. What makes its vindication 
the more urgent is that attacks have come from two different sides. One 
adversary tells each of us: ‘You are a transitory resultant of physical 
processes”; and the other, ‘ You are an unreal appearance of the Absolute.’ 
Naturalism and Absolutism, antagonistic as they seem to be, combine in 
assuring us that personality is an illusion.” When Mr Sturt further states 
that the views in the book “are a development and not a renunciation of 
the mode of thought which has dominated Oxford for the last thirty years,” 
this statement seems to us to hold good only of those less important 
portions of the work which aim to refute Naturalism, but as to the polemic 
against Absolutism, which forms the pith of the volume, it is manifestly no 
development of, but rather a vigorous reaction against, the idealistic theory 
which Hegelian thinkers introduced into Oxford. The essayists continu- 
ally remind us that Wii as well as Thought must enter into our account 
of the ultimate nature of things; and though the book is named “ Personal 
Idealism,” the idealism that is presented in its pages is much more akin 
with Berkeleyan Idealism than it is with the doctrine which has given celeb- 
rity to the Oxford and Glasgow schools. And with regard to the nature 
and causality of the Self, though none of the essayists venture to brave the 
contempt which Mr F. H. Bradley and his followers so lavishly pour on all 
who profess and call themselves Libertarians, yet, as we shall have to point 
out, the personality which they are so concerned to defend is largely emptied 
of its meaning and its worth if its real freedom of choice between alterna- 
tives is ignored or denied. 

It is only with the more important of the essays that this short notice 
can deal. In the opening paper Dr G. F. Stout analyses with great acute- 
ness the nature of “ Error,” and reaches a much more optimistic estimate of 
the range of man’s cognitive faculty than that set forth in Mr Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality. He shows that there are limits to the possi- 
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bility of error, that unexplored conditions can affect the truth of a state- 
ment only in so far as they are relevant, and the relevancy in each 
case depends on the nature of the question raised. Hence he con- 
cludes that “in order to attain absolute knowledge, it is by no means 
necessary to wait until we have attained an adequate knowledge of the 
absolute. The truth of judgments concerning what is real is not logically 
dependent on the truth of judgments concerning ‘ Reality,’ with a capital 
™ 

The second essay—the longest, the most daring, and the most original 
of the series—is from the pen of that dexterous and brilliant free-lance in 
philosophy, Mr F. C. S. Schiller. It is entitled “ Axioms as Postulates,” 
and its object is to establish and extend that view of our intuitive beliefs 
as being originally rules of action, tentatively adopted in order to meet 
mental and spiritual needs, which Prof. William James has expounded 
and defended under the name of “ Pragmatism.” Mr Schiller’s main idea 
is clearly illustrated in the criticism which he passes on Kant’s distinction 
between the Theoretical and the Practical Reason. If, he argues, Kant is 
correct in his contention that the Practical Reason has a right to postulate, 
and that the ethical postulates are really valid, then we are committed to 
far more than Kant supposed : “ Postulation must be admitted to be cap- 
able of leading to knowledge, and the thought will readily occur that it 
lies at the very roots of knowledge. For, of course, postulation cannot be 
confined to Ethics. The principle, if valid, must be generalised and 
applied all round to the organising principles of our life. The Theoretic 
Reason will, in this case, be rendered incapable of contesting the supremacy 
of the Practical Reason by being absorbed in it and shown to be derivative. 
Thus postulation is either not valid at all or is the foundation of the whole 
theoretic superstructure.” 

This extract will show how revolutionary is the principle which Mr 
Schiller’s most interesting essay propounds; and if his attempt to justify 
it by applying it to explain the genesis of such ideas as Self-Identity, 
Space, Time, Causation, etc. is, as in our case, not wholly convincing, it is, 
at all events, richly suggestive, and incidentally does much towards under- 
mining that excessive intellectualism “ which is naturally the besetting sin 
of philosophers, and a perennial idol of the academic theatre.” In a 
fascinating section, towards the close of the paper, Mr Schiller contends 
that in the case of the teleological conception of the cosmos we have a 
belief which is still in the formative stage, but which future experience 
will probably convert into an axiom. The student of the philosophy of 
religion will be interested to learn that in Mr Schiller’s view the Person- 
ality of God should be esteemed an indispensable postulate in a religious 
conception of the world. With regard to the Immortality of the Soul, it 
follows from the fundamental principle of the paper that whether belief in 
a future life is or is not destined to become an established axiom, mainly 
depends upon the question whether people really desire or ought to desire 
such a continuance of personal consciousness. Hence the endeavour of the 
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American Branch of the Society for Psychical Research (with which Mr 
Schiller is associated) to attain full and accurate statistics on this matter. 

‘The third paper is on “The Problem of Freedom in its relation to 
Psychology,” by Mr W. R. Boyce Gibson. The early portion of this 
paper encourages the expectation that we are going to have a vigorous 
defence of the Libertarian position, for the views of Dr Bosanquet on this 
question and those of the French philospher Fouillée are rejected as being 
nothing better than “soft” determinism, and Mr Gibson says “It seems 
impossible not to agree with Prof. James in saying that once a man’s 
alleged spontaneity is completely at the mercy of its antecedents and 
concomitants, it is logically indifferent what these determinants may be, 
whether they be of the crowbar or the velvety type, whether they constitute 
a nexus of cranial motions and dispositions or a nexus of motives, character, 
and circumstance. Whether the predetermination be physical or psychical 
the result is in both cases the same: the act of spirit could not have been 
other than it was.” 

The last sentence of this quotation appears to imply precisely what 
the Libertarian claims to be the fact; but, strange to say, as we proceed 
with the paper, we find the writer engaged in a polemic against Prof. 
James’s admission of “ indeterminateness,” and he appears in the end to 
reach a conclusion diametrically opposite to the position which the above 
extract asserts, and to contend that each moral decision which a man makes 
in seasons of temptation, is the only one which he, being what he was, 
could possibly have made. What the writer is trying to establish in this 
apparently self-contradictory paper is not quite clear. We suppose it is 
this, that whereas absolute idealists talk about “ self-determination,” and 
yet appear to recognise the existence of no individual first causes possessed 
of power to perform such an act of self-determination, Mr Gibson believes 
in the existence of such a separate causal self, but he seems at the same 
time to agree with the absolute idealist that the acts of this causal self 
involve no free choice between equally possible alternatives; and in so 
doing he is apparently quite forgetful of his own assertion at the opening 
of his paper, that the decisions of the spirit in temptation could have been 
other than they were. We hear from a friend that Prof. W. James is to 
review this work in a contemporary journal; it will be interesting to see 
how that vigorous and independent thinker deals with Mr Gibson’s ingenious 
attempt to secure that real freedom of choice which man’s moral conscious- 
ness desiderates while eschewing every vestige of that “ indeterminateness,” 
the rejection of which Mr Schiller would probably explain as a postulate 
which has become practically axiomatic in the intellect of the thoroughbred 
Oxford don. 

Of the remaining essays, one of the most interesting is that on “ Art 
and Personality,” by the accomplished editor of the series. This paper will 
well repay careful reading, for it evinces both philosophic insight and a 
temperament keenly sensitive to all forms of physical and spiritual beauty. 
The dominating idea appears to be that all works of art, to be adequately 
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appreciated, must be studied in connection with, and not in abstraction 
from, the character of the personalities who have created them. We wish 
our space allowed us to analyse and criticise the rich vein of thought which 
lends much interest and value to Mr Sturt’s elaborate essay. The following 
passage on the analogy between art, knowledge, and conduct may be taken 
as a fair sample of the whole :—“ The admiring appreciation of personal 
life, which is the mainspring of art, is the mainspring of knowledge and 
morality also. There is not room here to justify the parallelism in detail ; 
but it is important to forestall the notion that art is an anomalous province 
of our life. Of both knowledge and morality it may be said that they are 
unselfishly enthusiastic, and that the objects of their enthusiasm are either 
persons or things with personal qualities.” 

In the essay on “The Future of Ethics,” Dr F. W. Bussell gives a most 
striking study of the historical characteristics of Oriental and Occidental 
modes of thought, and draws from it an anticipation of the ideal of human 
conduct which will become dominant in the twentieth century. Like most 
of the essays in this volume, this very able paper insists on the significance 
and value of the individual personality, and disparages all attempts to 
merge the Individual in the Universal, and to deduce rules for human 
conduct from certain supposed first principles. The nineteenth century, we 
are told, is marked by two somewhat opposite tendencies, which, closely 
considered, are irreconcilable : “ the one tendency makes for practical effort, 
the other for guistism and abstention. 'The one rests on the conviction of 
the abiding value of the individual, however difficult to explain, justify, or 
define, and the relativity of all else ; the other, whether from the side of 
religious or physical monism, preaches that complete or implicit mysticism 
which, denying the individual as an illusion, and glozing over his sufferings 
in advancing the world-purpose for some inscrutable end, proclaims the 
tyranny of the triumphant One.” 

It is accordingly to practical effort, and to the faith which inspires this 
personal activity, that Dr Bussell looks for the dominant ethical spirit of 
the new century. Certainly this essay emphasises, in a most lucid and 
forcible way, an aspect of human experience which recent culture has too 
much neglected, but, as appears to us to be the case in other essays in the 
volume, by its exclusive insistence on the individual personality, it some- 
what overlooks that other side of thought and religion which arises out of 
the felt immanence of the Infinite and the Universal in the finite and the 
particular, or, as Lotze would express it, of the self-revelation of the 
Perfect Personality of God in the progressive ideals of mankind. 

The last, but certainly not the least weighty of these thought- 
awakening essays is Dr Rashdall’s admirable paper on “ Personality, 
Human and Divine.” Though the most important section of the essay, 
viz., the reply to the objections brought against the Personality of God, is 
manifestly based on Lotze’s ideas, it is nevertheless by no means devoid of 
originality. The cosmical philosophy which pervades the essay would, in 
our view, have gained much in consistency and intelligibility if the writer 
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had adopted the “ideal-realism of Lotze” rather than the resuscitated 
Berkeleianism set forth in Prof. Ward’s Gifford Lectures. The doctrine 
that only God and conscious souls have any real self-existence starts the 
insoluble question at what point, vegetable or animal, in organic evolution 
the sudden and mysterious advent of real self-hood takes place; and, on 
the other hand, the denial of all independent reality to body and brain 
compels Dr Rashdall, in his endeavour to explain the action of personalities 
on each other, to have recourse to something like the intervention of a Deus 
ex machina. 

Finally, Dr Rashdall’s account of the human personality inevitably 
suggests, but entirely fails to answer, the question as to the free causality 
and real responsibility of the spirit of man. No intelligent reader of this 
essay can avoid applying to Dr Rashdall himself the words which he, in 
the first number of this Journal, applies to Dr Fairbairn, viz., “Dr Fair- 
bairn would not be a solitary exception to the tendency of modern thought 
if he should desire definitely to enrol himself on the indeterminist side, 
but we might have expected him to tell us whether he intends to do so or 
not.” There is not, however, any reason to think that in Dr Rashdall’s own 
case this reasonable expectation will ever be fully realised. So far as can 
be judged from the recent interesting and powerful utterances of this very 
thoughtful writer and preacher, the probability is that he, like the late 
Prof. Sidgwick, will remain to the close of his mortal career in a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium in reference to the Free-will question, being 
drawn in one direction by the influence of Lotze and his own moral con- 
sciousness, and in the other direction by his reverence for the dogma (which, 
as we have said, appears to be still regarded in most Oxford classrooms as 
practially axiomatic) that “each particular act of the human spirit must 
stand in an intelligible [i.e. necessary] relation either to preceding acts or 
the character as a whole.” 


Cuar.es B. Upton. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxrorD. 





Cross-Bench Views of Current Church Questions.—By H. HEnstry 
Henson, B.D., Canon of Westminster.—Edward Arnold, 1902. 


Ix this volume Mr Henson has recovered certain of his essays and 
addresses of occasional origin, but of much more than occasional interest. 
Such literary salvage is not always justified. The reading public is indeed 
always ready to welcome the aftermath of a prolific mind, or to tolerate 
the scantiest gleanings from the field which has already yielded it an 
abundant harvest. But it expects from the literary postulant a unity 
of subject and a comprehensiveness of treatment which a chance collection 
of essays but seldom reveals. It may be admitted, however, at once and 
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without qualification, that Mr Henson possesses a solidity of intellectual and 
practical judgment and a trenchant vigour of style which must always secure 
for even his most occasional writings the interest of the judicious and the 
critical. 

This book ranges over most matters of contemporary import in the 
politics and discipline of the Church of England. It touches two questions 
of a larger theological scope in the essay on the interpretation and 
authority of Holy Scripture, and the paper on the Mivart Episode. But 
the distinction of the book, and that which gives it the intellectual symmetry 
which such books rarely have, is that all its sections, however accidental 
their present neighbourhood, testify to a single definite conception in the 
mind of its author. There is nothing in the treatment of Church questions 
which is the occasion of so much haziness on the one hand and narrowness 
on the other as the confusion of the double character of the English Church. 
It is at once a Church and an Establishment—an organ of national religion, 
and a religious society constituted in a special way and pledged to the 
teaching of a particular theology. Mr Henson is guilty of no such con- 
fusion. He keeps clear, alike before himself and his readers, the double réle 
which the Church has to play, the double claim which, so long as she re- 
mains an Establishment, she has somehow to meet. More than that, he has 
no hesitation about his desire that the Church should remain an Establish- 
ment, and therefore none about the conditions on which alone that is possible. 
Briefly, these conditions are two—that in matters of theology the Church 
should hold fast by the essential elements of Christianity and sit loose to all 
merely denominational positions, and that in matters of government she should 
cordially recognise the national right of control which can only be effec- 
tively mediated through Parliament. With regard to the first, Mr Henson 
thinks that the undoubted difficulties arising from partially obsolete formu- 
laries need not be formidable “if the administration of our Church system 
be vested in the hands of wide-minded, well-educated men.” “Generally,” 
he says, “I urge the policy of the ‘open door’ with regard to theological 
opinion within the National Church. I would limit subscription to the 
two Sacramental Creeds ; and with respect to their interpretation, I would 
certainly desire that so much liberty should be recognised as is consistent 
with a distinct and operative belief in the Incarnation. 

“The Virgin-birth of our Saviour is the traditional Christian notion of 
the mode of that Supreme Mystery ; and bodily resuscitation, in the coarsest 
sense, was, and I suppose generally is, the traditional Christian notion of 
the mode of Christ’s Resurrection. Personally, I do not feel the slightest 
wish to touch the consecrated phrases of the Catholic Creeds, nor do I feel 
disposed to speculate as to the modes of those Mysteries, which seem to 
me vital to Christianity itself, but I feel extraordinarily reluctant to shut the 
door of ordination on men as strongly convinced as I am of the truth of 
the Incarnation, but more intellectually sensitive about accepting as 
historic facts traditions which, however probable and morally precious, can- 
not be truly said to have behind them adequate historic evidence.” This is 
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a point of view for which, in the interests of vital national religion at'a 
moment of profound theological change, we may well be grateful when we 
find it adopted by a leading teacher of the National Church. 

With regard to the second condition of the continuance of the 
Anglican denomination as an Establishment, Mr Henson is equally 
clear. He is, of course, not blind to the inconveniences, or rather to the 
impossibility, at the present day of a system of regular Parliamentary 
interference with “properly ecclesiastical functions.” But none the less 
he holds firmly to the only statesmanlike, and indeed honest condition 
of Establishment—that the control of the National Church must be 
national, and must therefore be mediated through Parliament as the 
only really representative national authority. Indeed, the greatest abuses 
from which the English Church is suffering are abuses with which only 
Parliament can deal adequately or wisely. Within the last few years the 
Church has had to thank Parliament for relief from some of her most 
crying spiritual disabilities, by the Clergy Discipline Act. Again, it is 
only Parliament that could possibly deal with the proper adjustment to 
spiritual needs of existing Church endowments. And in the actual 
condition of theological strife within the borders of the Establishment, 
only Parliament could be trusted to appoint an authority sufficiently 
removed from the area of conflict to deal wisely with questions of ritual, 
to prune extravagances, and to establish something like a uniform standard. 

But Mr Henson, as is well known, goes further still. The National 
Church must not be national merely in name. If it wishes to retain its 
present representative position, it must seek to become representative in 
fact of the National Christianity. He sees, as we all see, that it is not so; 
that probably half the Christians in the nation repudiate its communion. 
“By some means the National Church must again be brought into 
spiritual relations with the mass of English Christians. This cannot be 
secured by an absorption of the denominations; it can in some degree 
be secured by their recognition.” To this end Mr Henson would urge, 
“under due disciplinary safeguards, the admission of communicants from 
the orthodox, organised, non-Episcopal Churches to communion in the 
National Church”; and as the logical consequent of this step, would 
“recognise frankly the validity of the non-Episcopal ministries.” Whether 
such a course would really justify itself as a successful move in Church 
politics may be doubted. But many will agree with us that it would 
vitalise and deepen the religious quality in Anglicanism, and so, whatever 
its practical result, give the English Church something more of inherent 
right than it now has to stand forth as a representative expression of the 
religious consciousness of the nation. It is long since we have come across 
a writer more gifted with the higher temper of religious statesmanship, 
and therefore more likely to guide the Church of England to the high 
ends for which she exists, than Mr Henson. 

A. L. Littey. 

Lonpon. 
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The Gospel according to St John: An Inquiry into its Genesis and Historical 
Value.—By Dr Hans Heinrich Wendt, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Jena. Translated by Edward Lummis, M.A.—Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Tue Gospel called after the Apostle John is a fact. It has existed for 
certainly more than 1700 years, and has had a continuous influence in 
moulding the faith and feelings of devout Christians, second only, if indeed 
second, to that of the letters ascribed to Paul. As such, it is deserving of 
profound and reverent investigation, and that this is not wanting among 
present day scholars we have happily constant assurances. How did the 
Gospel come into being? By what process of inspiration, or composition, or 
selection was it formed? This is the main subject of inquiry undertaken 
by Professor Wendt. The author and his English readers may be alike 
congratulated on the success of Mr Lummis’ effort to give a translation 
which should read as if it were the author’s own expression of his thought. 
We forget that there is a German version between us and the writer, so 
smoothly and clearly does the argument run. 

Here, then, we have a book which purports to be a selection from the 
words and works of Jesus, made expressly for the purpose of confirming 
belief in him as “the Christ, the Son of God” (ch. xx. 31). It may be 
assumed that it existed in its present shape—shall we say in the year 125 
a.p.? It isin the darkness of the previous fifty years that we must feel 
our way to any solution of the problem of its origin; for, as our author 
says, the light which comes to us from without has so far been of no 
avail. “There can hardly be in the extant Christian literature of the 
second century any direct or indirect references to John and the Fourth 
Gospel which have not already been considered. But these thorough 
investigations have not led to any decisive and convincing result.” Nor is 
anything more to be hoped for in this direction, unless the tombs or dust- 
bins of old Egypt should happily give up out of their buried treasures 
documents which date from this obscurest period of Christian history. If, 
e.g., we should at any time recover the lost “Oracles” of Papias, we should 
learn first whether Papias knew of the Gospel and recognised its authen- 
ticity ; and secondly, whether there was in the old man’s reminiscences 
corroboration for the Johannine story as we have it. 

But till some such discovery be made, we must abandon the hope of 
reaching any trustworthy conclusion by way of external evidence. We are 
left, therefore, to the document itself. What has it to tell us of its origin 
or authorship ? 

For myself, after years of anxious study, I had almost come to the 
despairing conclusion that the problem of the Fourth Gospel was insoluble, 
when I for the first time got light upon it by directing my attention to the 
curious disjointedness of the narrative, which indeed the most casual reader 
cannot be unaware of. In the year 1892 I read a paper to the Society of 
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Historical Theology, of which the main thesis was, “that the Gospel shows 
evident signs of being a compilation from pre-existent material, and not, as 
a.whole, an original work.” I am much gratified to find that my general 
conclusion is ratified by so eminent a scholar as Professor Wendt, and I 
proceed briefly to state, rather than criticise or even confirm, his particular 
view of the sources and composition of the Gospel. 

First, then, he distinguishes the two elements, Narrative and Discourse, 
which are well marked from the beginning, when we have verses 6, 7, 8, 15, 
about the witness of John, intruded, so to speak, into the prologue of the 
Eternal Word. 

The Narrative is certainly the work of one who was acquainted with 
the Synoptics, though he made comparatively little use of them. From the 
verse already quoted (xx. 31), “ these signs are written that ye might believe,” 
it might be thought that the Gospel was a collection of the wonderful 
works done by Jesus, but in fact the “signs” are for the most part recorded 
not for their own sakes but as an introduction or illustration to the dis- 
courses. This narrative was no doubt founded on “oral traditions of 
various nature and origin,” and was quite freely treated by the Evangelist 
for the purpose of making it serve as an historical setting to the priceless 
logia which, if left disconnected, were in danger of being lost. So, “any 
hint of an historical event which seemed to him to be given in the source, 
prompted him to recount that event in the way in which, according to his 
view of the work of Jesus, it must have happened.” 

What, then, about these Discourses, for the sake of which the Gospel 
was constructed? Now it is remarkable that while the writer never claims 
to have been himself a witness of the events he relates, a distinct claim is 
made to a personal knowledge of Jesus. (Compare i. 14, “We saw his 
glory”; and the statement in 2 John i. with xix. 35, “He that hath 
seen hath borne witness.”) In no case is “a sign,” though avowedly 
recorded as an argument for belief, attested by an appeal to the writer's 
own experience. It is as a hearer, a spectator of the glory of the Hidden 
Life of Jesus, that he bears his witness. Nor, if we admit so much, does 
any valid reason remain for questioning the almost contemporary tradition 
that the Apostle John was the original source whence our Evangelist 
derived the more valuable and more credible portion of his Gospel. 

“It is the sub-apostolic redaction of an apostolic tradition,”—such is 
Professor Wendt’s verdict on the Gospel as a whole. The tradition is 
mainly Johannine; the editor, who must have belonged to the circle of 
Asiatic communities who revered the last of the Apostles as a second 
founder, worked up these discourses, with such other material as was current 
in the churches, into the connected narrative as it has survived to our 
times, 

That this theory is a full and final solution of the problem will not be 
maintained by its illustrious author. But every suggestion helps, even if 
it be only by its subsequent disproof. Assuredly students of the Gospel 
will find in this work much that will assist them to a better understanding 
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of the facts, which have hardly as yet been set forth as fully as they need 
to be, before any agreement can be arrived at among unprejudiced scholars, 


CuHartes HarcRrove. 
LEEDs. 





Criticism of the New Testament : St Margaret’s Lectures, 1902. 


In this volume are collected six lectures given in the church of St Margaret, 
Westminster, by the following scholars, Rev. Prof. Sanday, F. G. Kenyon, 
Esq., F. C. Burkitt, Esq., Revs. F. H. Chase, A. C. Headlam, J. H. 
Bernard. They were given by invitation of the Vicar, Canon Hensley 
Henson, who in a brief preface explains that “the lectures here printed 
were designed as a first step in a serious effort to awaken popular interest 
in Biblical Science, and to set out clearly the broad principles on which 
that criticism proceeds.” Canon Henson further remarks that the church 
of St Margaret “is in many notable respects well suited to be a teaching- 
centre of that New Learning which is slowly but surely revolutionising 
Christian thought.” 

Notwithstanding this preface, there is nothing very revolutionary in the 
lectures themselves. Prof. Sanday gives a clear and candid summary of 
modern criticism of the N.T., and declares in favour of the two-document 
theory as an explanation of the inter-relations of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Our present Mark he holds to be “the oldest form in which a complete 
gospel narrative was drawn up.” The other primitive document comprised 
the common matter of Matthew and Luke; perhaps a third such document 
was in the hands of Luke, which overlapped the second and also supplied 
him with the group of parables in chaps. x.-xviii. The composition of 
these three gospels Dr Sanday would refer to the years 60-80 a.p. 

This hypothesis of two documents, adds Dr Sanday, “corresponds 
roughly to the statement of Papias,” namely, that Mark wrote down what 
he remembered of Peter’s preaching, and that Matthew’s Hebrew logia were 
translated by each of his interpreters to the best of his ability. In his work 
on the gospels during the second century, Prof. Sanday agreed with the 
author of Swpernatural Religion, against Bishop Lightfoot, that our 
gospels of Mark and Matthew cannot be the gospels referred to by Papias 
under the same name. As regards Mark, he would now probably retract 
this statement, though not as regards Matthew. The first two chapters 
of Matthew and Luke obviously fall outside the two or three primitive 
documents, as also the last twelve verses of Mark. 

Prof. Sanday makes some interesting remarks on the fourth gospel, 
noting in particular how it “supplements the other gospels both as to time 
and as to place,” not confining the Lord’s ministry to Galilee, but dilating 
on events that occurred at Jerusalem. He inclines to the statement of 
Clement of Alexandria, that “last of all John, perceiving that the bodily 
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[or external] facts had been made plain in the gospels, being urged by his 
friends and inspired by the Spirit, composed a spiritual gospel.” 

_In another essay recently published, Dr Sanday has upheld the 
apostolic authorship of John, on the cognate ground that no one but an 
apostle would have ventured to deal so freely with the life and conversations 
of his Master; and he clearly adopts the old-established comparison of 
John’s representation of Jesus to Plato’s of Socrates. 

It is evident that such a defence as the above retains the authenticity 
of John’s gospel at the expense of its historical value. If it was a new 
account of Jesus received by John in the Spirit, it cannot record the real 
life and teaching of the Man of Nazareth; and this admission is the more 
serious, because to this gospel has ever lain the appeal of such fathers as 
Athanasius, who invented the high Christology opposed to Arianism. 
Dr Sanday’s defence does not save this high Christology. 

For the rest there is much to be said in favour of Dr Sanday’s view. 
The author of the fourth gospel obviously removed the venue from 
Galilee, because the other gospels detailed the Galilean teaching along 
such different lines and in so different a spirit. A teacher, whether 
apostle or not, who broached such an independent gospel, cannot have 
written for circles that were familiar with the synoptic gospels, and can 
himself have attached as little importance to the merely human aspects of 
Christ as Paul himself. These facts are favourable to the date, fifty-three 
years after the crucifixion, assigned in ancient colophons of this gospel as 
that of its composition ; and it is strange that none of the contributors to 
this volume mention this colophon, which must surely embody a sound 
tradition, since the number fifty-three cannot be explained as a piece of 
symbolic or prophetic symbolism. 

Mr Burkitt’s essay is perhaps the most important in the book, for he 
shows that there is an underlying unity between the oldest Latin texts of 
the gospel (reflected in Cyprian and the codex Bobiensis k), and the oldest 
Syriac text preserved in Cureton’s codex and in the Sinai palimpsest. This 
concord is frequently against the entire mass of nearly 3000 Greek MSS., 
and is often reinforced by the assent of the codex Bezae. He instances 
the omission in John xii. 8 of the words: “for the poor ye have always 
with you, but me ye have not always” (= Mark xiv. 7 and Matt. xxvi. 11). 
Codex Bezae and the Sinai palimpsest omit these words, and therefore 
“these two have remained free from a harmonistic interpolation which 


has invaded the rest of the extant texts of the fourth gospel.” Mr 


Burkitt does not draw the conclusion which is involved in such cases of 


“united testimony ” of old Syriac and Latin texts, but yet he implies it. 
Surely it is this, that practically alJ our 3000 odd MSS. of the Greek 
gospels form but a single witness, and have flowed from a single archetype, 
which in textual characteristics was often younger or more derivative than 
the second century Greek texts used by the first Latin and Greek 
translators. 
Mr Kenyon furnishes a scholarly essay on the classification of the MSS. 
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of the N.T., especially of the gospels, but is precluded by limits of space 
from characterising the groups into which critics divide them. At the 
end of his essay he writes thus :— 

* One thing alone we need not fear ; and that is, that any modifications of 
text upon MS. authority will affect the fundamental doctrines of our faith.” 

I presume he would not reckon as fundamental the dogmas of the 
Trinity and miraculous birth of Jesus. 

The essays of Mr Chase and Mr Headlam are of lesser significance, 
Both are apologetic, and both either are ignorant of or airily depreciate 
evidence which tells against the easy optimism of their conclusions. 


Frep. C. ConyBEare. 
OxrorpD, 





Untersuchungen iiber den Brief des Paulus an die Romer.—Von Friedrich 
Spitta.—Géttingen, 1901,—being Part I. vol. iii. of Zur Geschichte und 
Litteratur des Urchristenthwms. 


EncuisH readers will be apt to approach the work of Spitta with that 
general attitude of scepticism which we assume toward the proverbial critic 
who “hears the grass grow.” With all his splendid learning and acumen, 
one is reminded, in reading some of Spitta’s sweeping conclusions, reached 
upon almost invisible filaments of evidence, of the rabbinic suspension of 


mountains upon hairs. Yet any who may be thus deterred from reading 
his Zur Geschichte des Urchristenthums will miss some of the most valuable 
discussions of current critical problems. Seemingly hopeless chasms have 
been bridged by the interweaving in sufficient number and right relation of 
the finest strands of wire ; and when such a genuine master of critical method 
as Spitta is the artisan, really good judgment calls for patient following of 
every clue to the end. The lucid and logical style will make the road an 
easy one. 

The present contribution resumes the author’s previous effort to show 
a composite origin for Romans. Not merely the last two chapters are re- 
garded, as by so many critics since Schultz (1829), as of separate origin 
from the rest, but i. 18 to xi. 10 is regarded as an earlier treatise, written by 
Paul as a justification of his Gentile gospel for Jewish Christians in the 
early days of his missionary activity. To adapt this to the requirements 
of a letter to the Gentile Church at Rome, under the circumstances de- 
scribed in xv. 22-28, Paul expanded it by the insertion of ii. 14-15 (?), iii. 
1-8 and vi. 15-23, and the dictation to Tertius of the epistolary framework 
in i. 1-17, xi. 11-36, xv. 8-33, xvi. 21-27. The rest of our Romans, xii. 1 to 
xv. 7, xvi. 1-20 was also written by Paul, and to Rome ; but dates from after 
his first imprisonment, and has been combined by a later hand with the 
earlier letter. 

There are well-known problems in the epistle for which this docu- 
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mentary theory would furnish a solution. Most scholars will admit that 
the substance of i. 18 to xi. 10 was not written offhand as an ordinary letter, 
but represents some more or less stereotyped abstract of Paul’s “gospel” 
incorporated in his letter. It is worth while to see what Spitta has to urge 
in favour of this doctrinal nucleus having had actual written form. So of 
the admittedly complicated phenomena of chapters xiv. to xvi. Documentary 
analysis must here have ample opportunity, as well as exegesis and textual 
criticism. 
B. W. Bacon. 


Yate University, New Haven. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL PERIODICALS, 


(1) Theological. 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, Vol. iv. No. 13, October 
1902. Prof. Sanpay, Contentio Veritatis.—Criticism from more conservative 
standpoint of these essays. Their teaching not representative of Oxford, 
but only of liberal wing ; still they justify their claim to be “ constructive.” 
Prof. W. E. Barnes, Study of the First Lesson for Christmas Day.—Isaiah ix. 
1-7 translated and newly interpreted. ny> (ix. 1), grammatically difficult, 
is struck out, and verse reads, “ As for the former king, he despised the 
land of Zebulun . . . . but the latter sing honours it... .” Former 
king is Ahaz of Judah, who calls in Assyria to help him against Rezin 
and Pekah, knowing this must bring about the ruin of the Northern 
Kingdom. Isaiah disapproves of Ahaz’s policy ; and sees in vision another 
king who will reverence and restore Israel. The passage is Isaianic and 
in its proper context. Dean Strone, The History of the theological term 
“ Substance.”’—Describes how medieval scholasticism conceived the notion 
“substance,” and applied it to the nature of God, and to the Eucharist. 
C. C. J. Wess, Psychology and Religion.—Writer remarks present defenders 
of free will are not the idealistic metaphysicians, but the psychologists, 
and proceeds to examine at length Prof. James’ Varieties of Religious 
Experience.—He objects that the phenomena described are too exclusively 
extravagant and morbid, and thinks Prof. James’ implied philosophy 
inadequate to them. Documents:—H. W. Coprineron, The Syrian 
Liturgies of the Presanctified. Dom. Ramsay, An Uncial Fragment of the 
“Ad Donatum” of S. Cyprian. A. Souter, The genuine Prologue to 
Ambrosiaster on 2 Corinthians. Notes anv Stupies:—A. C. Heaptam, 
Editions and MSS. of Euseb., Pt. 1. Dom. Cuapman, Order of Treatises and 
Letters in MSS. of S. Cyprian. G. B. Gray, A questionable plural in Hebrew 
(mxyin) F.C. Burkirr, Sarbéy, Shuruppak and Interpretation of Bar 
Jesus. Dr C. Taytor, Pericope of the Adulteress and A new LXX Fragment. 
E. W. Watson, Cyprianica. Review:—C. H. Turner, Pelagius’ Com- 
mentary on Pauline Epp. and its History. Curonicte:—F. E. Bricutman, 
Liturgica. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. vi. No. 4, October 
1902. F.B. Jevons, The Fundamental Principles of the Science of Religion.— 
This science is historical, for it must take account of individuals origin- 
ating or modifying religious movements ; it is scientific because, neglect- 
ing small individual differences, the effects produced on the many are 
general. G. B. Stevens, Is there a Self-consistent N.T. Eschatology ?— 
After examining N.T. passages, the writer says No. From Jesus’ words 
we can only deduce: (1) the certain triumph of his kingdom (his 
‘coming ’), (2) the victory of life over death (“resurrection”), and (3) the 
judgment—a just recompense in the world to come. Prof. Buppr, The 
O.T. and the Excavations.—Ridicules the conclusions of Winckler, who 
claims that Babylonian culture dominated Hebrew civilisation and 
literature from their beginnings; that Israel’s primitive history and 
patriarchal legends are Babylonian myths, and even that its kings are 
figures of Babylonian solar mythology. Budde affirms that Babylonian 
influence was late, and never strong enough to divert Israel’s independent 
development. T.Atian Hosen, The Virgin Birth—Continues examination 
of the references of ante-Nicene Fathers to the Virgin Birth, and shows 
the sources used and the doctrines deduced by them. Critica, Notes :— 
S. MacComs, Do we need Dogma? H. G. Smitu, “ Adam” im the Revised 
Version.—Recent Theological Literature (pp. 762-838). 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. xv. No. 57, October 1902. 
Hevena Frank, The Jenish May.—Translation of Yiddish poem of Morris 
Rosenfeld. J. M. Rice, The Jews of England in the 18th Century.— 
Historical account, derived from Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews. 
Prof. J. D. Wisnxoop, The Neo-Hebraic Language and its Literature.— 
Describes range and character of this literature, and its linguistic differences 
from classical Ilebrew. NuinA Sataman, Translations from the Hebrew.— 
Three poems in English verse. A. M. Frizpensere, Susskind of Trimberg. 
—An account of the only Jewish Minnesinger. Prof. J. Gotpzimer, Zu 
Saadyana XLI.—Historical note. Dr S. PoznAnsk1, Ein altes jidisch- 
arabisches Biicher-Verzeichnis. Prof. W. Bacuer, Ein neuerschlossenes Capitel 
der jtdischen Geschichte: The Gaonate in Palestine, and the Exilarchate 
in Egypt.—Historical inquiry into these Jewish institutions of the Middle 
Ages, based on the Megilla of Ebjathar (Saadyana XL.).—J. H. Levy, The 
Tetra (?) grammaton.—It is argued that Jah is original form, becoming Jahu 
by adding waw, the old nomin. case ending. The final He is paragogic, 
and hence Jehovah and not Jahweh represents the true vocalisation. J. 
FriepLanver, Das hebriiische “Sepher” in einer verkannten Bedeutung.— 
Compares word in Job xix. 23, and Is. xxx. 8, with Assyrian siparru, and 
translates “brass” or “bronze.” G. A. Konut, Abraham’s lesson in 
Tolerance.—English and Hebrew forms of the legend of Abraham and the 
Fire-Worshipper. The story is derived from the Bistan of Sa‘di (1184- 
1291). Dr M. Kayseruine, Zur portugiesisch-jidischen Literatur. Prof. A. 
Bicuiter. SPPATIS in Psalm Salomo’s II. é. Prof. L. Bau, Methods of 
Teaching the Talmud in the Past and in the Present. Dr H. Hirscuretp, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore Library, viii. Prof. 
W. Bacuer, Die Staatswagen des Patriarchen (np). 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. lv. No. 109, October 1902. 
Religion in Oxford.—Unfavourable criticism of religious teaching and 
influences at Oxford, chiefly as they affect the undergraduate. There is a 
failure to utiliseopportunities. Three great tasks require to be undertaken— 
to rethink and restate fundamental truths of Christianity, to gain recogni- 
tion for Christian thought as necessary part of any curriculum of University 
studies, and to initiate a new preaching, sincere and audacious. Lamarck, 
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Darwin and Weismann.—Account of the growth of the doctrine of organic 
evolution, and of the controversy as to whether acquired characters are 
transmitted or not. The Religious Condition of Italy. The Holy Eucharist : 
An Historical Enquiry. Part V.—Deals with the discussions in England 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Cranmer’s views in 
particular are carefully examined. Missions to Hindus. 1. The Problems.— 
An elaborate study of the Hindu type of character. This is moulded by 
an intellectual system of monistic ontology, and by the social system of 
caste. The former produces in the Hindu mind a deep sense of the 
unreality of all things, and so destroys all initiative and effort, and stifles 
moral perception and capacity. Caste, the social embodiment of the 
philosophy, fetters the practical life by its inflexible system of positive 
obligations held together by no moral principle. The Third Order of S. 
Francis.—Investigates the beginnings of this Order. This was the first to 
be founded; the other two were differentiated out of it. Criticism, 
Rational and Irrational.—Review of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, and the new volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Education and Religious Liberty.—Author approves of the Education Bill as 
securing religious liberty. Short Notices. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE, October 1902. 
A. Hiteenretp, Das Gleichnis von dem verlorenen Sohne Luc xv. 11-32.— 
Contests the view of Wendt that the parable is meant to exalt Grace 
above Law, and especially Jiilicher’s interpretation, that it teaches the 
fulness of God’s pardoning love. H. maintains that younger son represents 
Christianised heathendom, and the elder son Judaism. C. Heussi, Die 
Stromateis des Clemens Alexandrinus und thr Verhiiltnis zum Protreptikos und 
Pidagogos.—Examines De Faye’s hypothesis of the aim of Strom., and 
their relations with Pr. and Ped. Author agrees that Str. are not third 
of series of which Pr. and Ped. are first and second, but does not admit 
they are only Prolegomena to projected third work. He seeks to show 
order of composition is:—Strom. i.-iv.; Protr.; Ped.; Strom. v.—vii. 
Object of Pr. is to show step from heathenism to faith; Ped., exhibiting 
hindrances, etc. to be overcome, is the negative preparation for “ Gnosis” ; 
Str. are literary propaganda for “Gnosis.” W. Karo, Das Lindauer 
Gespriich.— Account of conference called by the authorities of Lindau 
(Aug. 1575), at which Rupp and Scheffler dispute with Andrei as to 
meaning of the doctrine of original sin. The circumstances occasioning 
conference are given, and the substance of the daily proceedings 
reported from the Protocol. Practically it was trial of R. and S. for heresy, 
who were condemned. J. Dra&sexe, Noch einmal zum Philosophen 
Joseph.—Seeks to explain J.’s title “Rhakendytes.” A. HitGenrexp, 
Des Chrysostomos Lobrede auf Polykarp—Text of Gk. palimpsest 
(10th or 11th century) of C.’s panegyric of P. ANzEIGEN, 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN U. KRITIKEN (1903 Erstes Heft). E. 
Kautzscu, Zum Gedéichtniss D. Julius Kostlins—Obituary notice. Dr 
Baumer, Die Eigenart der prophetischen Heilspredigt des Amos.—Exposition 
of the prophet’s teaching. The genuineness of Amos ix. 11-15 is assumed. 
P. Tscuackert, Die bisher unerkannte Ulmer Handschrift der deutschen 
Ausburgischen Konfession—Account of MS. of A. C. recently found at 
Stuttgart ; it is a copy of the Reutlinger MS. made June 25th-27th 1530 
at the instance of the Ulm delegates to Augsburg. The accompanying 
letter (June 27th, 1530) of the delegates to the Rat at Ulm is given. 
E. Fucus, Wandlungen in Schleiermachers Denken zwischen der ersten u. 
sweiten Ausgabe der Reden.—In 1st ed. religion perceives the God who 
works, in 2nd, the God who is; in Ist, religion extends itself to what is 
Voi. I.—No. 2. 27 
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without us; in 2nd, it is im us, “the immediate, original being of God 
in us through feeling.” But no fundamental change appears, for while 
in Ist ed. stress is laid on “ Anschauung,” and in 2nd on “ Gefiihl,” in 
both S. recognises a necessary interaction of intellect and feeling in 
religion. Aucust Epe.inc, Uber Ehescheidung u. die kirchliche Trauung 
geschiedener Personen.—Writer finds no commandment on divorce in N.T., 
and after describing older ecclesiastical views and practice, urges the 
churches to accept the grounds of divorce now recognised by the Biirger- 
liches Gesetzbuch. GEDANKEN U. BEMERKUNGEN. REZENSIONEN. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE U. KIRCHE, November 1902. Sechstes 
Heft. Tx. Steinmann, Das Bewusstsein der vollen Wirklichkeit Gottes—Four 
problems arise, owing to breakdown of traditional views of God, (i.) God in 
adjacent heaven and the Copernican universe, (ii.) God’s living activity 
and Nature’s fixed law, (iii.) God’s creative work and the Evolution 
process, (iv.) God’s revelation, and the historical psychological conception 
of Religion. The attempt to modify old doctrine to suit new conceptions 
fails—merely heaping together heterogeneous elements. The solution is 
found by regarding God as the all-pervading, active Power in Nature and 
in Man—“a transcendental, non-cosmical Pantheism.” Personality can 
subsist with this viéw ; prayer, which must not be petition, but a seeking 
for right relation with God, is necessarily answered. Fr. Traus, Die 
Beurteilung der Ritschl ’schen Theologie in T. Zeigler’s Werk “ Die geistigen u. 
socialen Strémungen des 19 Jahrhunderts.” —Against charge that R. did not 
understand mysticism, “without which there can be no religion and 
no piety,” answer is, R. attacked only such mysticism as cut itself off 
from social relation and neglected the ethical side of religion. Neither 
was R.’s theology an arbitrarily subjective “ Wunschtheologie,’ which 
charge springs from false assumption that the R. value-judgment stands in 


opposition to existence-judgment. With R. the two were inseparable. In 
religion there is not a mere theoretic recognition of revelation ; but on 
other hand value-judgments are not postulates. 


THE EXPOSITOR, 6th Series, No 34, October 1902. Prof. H. B. Swere, 
Matt. xxviii. 16-20.—An exposition of this passage, regarded as the 
Church’s Commission for her pastoral and missionary work. Writer thinks 
the Baptismal formula genuine. A. M. Fairpairn, The Idea of the Fourth 
Gospel and the Theology of Nature.—Man has thought, conscience and 
heart, hence God must be these in perfection—reason, righteousness, 
grace ; therefore, in highest conception, must speak, act, and love. These 
are personal acts, needing personal forms of expression and personal 
recipients, and in Christ we find the personal medium of this revelation. 
From the relations (1) the Father and the Son, (2) the Judging Sovereign 
and the Redeeming Christ, we obtain standards for appraisement of 
Evangelical doctrine. W. M. Ramsay, A Lost Chapter of Early Christian 
History.—Describes the discoveries of the last few years relating to the 
Queen, or rich lady Tryphaena, mentioned in the Acts of Paul and Thekla. 
A. E. Garvie, Studies in the “Inner Life” of Christ. UX. The Scope of the 
Ministry.—Jesus regarded himself as the Jewish Messiah, and sacrificing 
himself, as such, to Jewish prejudices, limited his ministry to the Jews. 
ArtTuur Carr, All things are Yours.—Exposition of the passage in 1 Cor 
iii, 22. Prof. Cart Cremen, The First Epistle of Peter and the Book of 
Enoch.—Reply to Prof. Rendel Harris. Author rejects Prof. Harris’ 
exegesis of 1 Peter iii. 19, etc., and the alteration he proposes in i. 12. 


No. 35, November 1902. S. R. Driver, Specimen of a New Translation of the 
Prophets—Dr Driver states principles which he thinks would secure 
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accuracy and clearness in biblical translation, in addition to the idiomatic 
and dignified style which some English versions already possess. He 
applies these principles in a specimen translation of Jer. ii. 1—iv. 2. 
James Starker, The Basis of Christian Certainty—This is threefold— 
Scripture, Tradition, Personal Experience, all which may justly be subject 
to criticism, but must survive it if there is to be Christian Certainty. 
None of the three elements can be dispensed with. A. E. Garviz, The 
Function of the Miracles.—A further study in the “Inner Life” of Jesus, dis- 
cussing the purpose and use of the miracles, and the source of Jesus’ power. 
E. Konic, On the Meaning and Scope of Jeremiah vit. 22, 23.—The passage 
means that the fundamental legislation promulgated at the period of the 
Exodus did not include instructions as to sacrifice. J. Renpet Harris, 
The History of a Conjectural Emendation.—It appears that Prof. Harris’ 
proposed restoration, év & xai "Evwx (1 Peter iii. 19), is really old. He 
shows that Blass’ restoration (Acts vi. 9), AcBvorivwv for AiBepriver is an 
early and repeated proposal. In such cases the emendations are of special 
weight. E. C. Setwyn, Dialogues on the Christian Prophets. 


No. 36, December 1902. G. S. Srreatrietp, A Parish Clergyman’s Thoughts 
about the Higher Criticism.—The soberer criticism affects in surprisingly 
slight degree the main proofs to which Christians appeal, and cases are 
discussed where it has proved an aid to faith. Common-sense discredits 
revolutionary criticism at war with the creed of Christendom. No 
criticism denying Christ’s deity can be admitted. James Morrattr, The 
Bright and Morning Star.—Exegesis and homiletical development of the 
passage in Rev. xxii. 16. Davin Smitu, Our Lord’s Use of Common 
Proverbs.—A number of sayings of Jesus are classed as common proverbs 
and explained in that light; heathen parallels are quoted. S. I. Curtiss, 
The Semitic Sacrifice of Reconciliation.—Relation of personal inquiries in 
Syria concerning custom of holding a feast in connection with recon- 
ciliation of enemies. In every case an animal sacrifice is killed. Often 
in cases of peace-making after murder, it is expressly recognised that 
the animal’s blood is shed in substitution for the murderer’s. This 
Sacrifice of Reconciliation exists all over Syria, and Prof. Curtiss thinks 
it a primitive Semitic institution, of which the original element is not 
the feast of reconciliation, but the blood of substitution. E. C. Setwyn 
Dialogues on the Christian Prophets. 


REVUE p’HISTOIRE er pve LITTERATURE RELIGIEUSES, Vol. 


vii. No. 6, November—December 1902. P. Ricuarp, La Legation Aldo- 
brandini et le traité de Lyon.—Al.’s mission to France as Papal Legate was 
undertaken to adjust matters between France and Savoy, and resulted in 
the Treaty of Lyon. Al. was accompanied by Gianbattista Agucchi, as 
majordomo and under-secretary. From Ag.’s diary the writer of this 
article quotes his views on French manners and customs, and his sketches 
of Aldobrandini, Lesdiguiéres, Henry IV., and other personages. Other 
articles are to follow on Clement VIII.’s diplomacy and diplomatic agents. 
Joseph Turme., Le dogme du péché original aprés S. Augustin.—Till end of 
eleventh century Augustine’s theory was unquestioned. Then it sus- 
tained a series of powerful blows, beginning with Anselm, and continued 
by Abelard, Alexander de Hales, and S. Thomas. Anselm saw no original 
sin in concupiscence and physical generation; the fall involved a loss 
of “ primitive justice,” i.e. of rectitude of will kept for its own sake. 
Abelard thought original sin not truly sin, but a state of punishment. 
Opinion at the Council of Trent was generally anti-Augustinian ; and 
Bellarmine made it his business to adjust the discrepancies and cover up 
the change of views. Essais er Notices:—A. Meier, Euthyme dernier 
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patriarche de Bulgarie.—Chronique d’histoire de la philosophie médiévale. 
M. ve Wutr, La Mystique orthodoxe et hétérodoxe.—Ancienne _philologie 
chrétienne. P. Lesay, 17, La Liturgie—This includes very full notice of 
The Prayer Book of Aedeluald the Bishop, commonly called the Book of Cerne 
(Camb. Univ. Press, 1902). 


REVUE BIBLIQUE, 11th year, No. 4, October 1902. Macripy Bey, Le temple 
d’Echmoun a Sidon.—lIllustrated account of excavations carried out at 
Bostan-Ech-Cheikh under the auspices of the Imperial Ottoman Govern- 
ment. R. P. Lacranae, Note sur les inscriptions trouvées par Macridy-Bey.— 
The pieces comprise two commemorative stones, a votive inscription, and 
several smaller fragments. Pére Lagrange gives a tentative translation, 
from which it appears that the two first commemorate dedication of a 
temple to the god Echmoun by the Sidonian king, Bodachtarte, grandson 
of King Echmounazar. They are dated between 7th and 4th centuries 
B.c. M. Hackspiiyt, L’angélologie juive a l'époque néo-testamentaire.—This 
first article exhibits different forms and aspects of the doctrine gathered 
from an examination of the references to angels in canonical, apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic literature. M. Hyvernat, Petite introduction a l'étude 
de la Massore.—First Article. Importance of study for Hebrew text is 
urged. A facsimile is given of a page of Orient. MS. 4445 of Brit. 
Museum, containing Lev. xi. 4-21, and the author works through the 
Massoretic notes verse by verse. M&tances:—Utysse Cuevaiier, Le 
Saint Suaire de Turin et le N.T.—Discusses the ceremonies at the burial 
of Jesus in their bearing on the authenticity of the relic. M. P. Lapguze, 
Les destinataires de l'épitre aux Ephésiens—A new theory based on text 
alteration in the dedication. Writer reads, “Paul... . to the saints 
that are by the Iris, that are in C.J.,” and argues epistle addressed to N.E. 
parts of Asia Minor, watered by the river Iris. RR. PP. Jansen er 
Savienac, Nouvelles inscriptions Nabatéennes de Pétra.—Descriptions and 
facsimiles. Curonique: Les fouilles allemandes a Ba’albek ; Foutlles diverses 
en Palestine, etc. Recensions. BULLETIN. 


J. H. W. 
NANTWICH. 


(2) Philosophical. 


MIND, N.S., Vol. xi. No. 44, October 1902. F. H. Brapiey, The Definition of 
Will, i—The first of three articles written to defend author’s definition of 
a volition as the self-realisation of an idea with which the self is identified. 
One may speak of a standing or permanent will, as of a permanent belief 
or attention, but there is no actual will except in volitions. In a volition 
as a whole are following aspects:—(1) existence; (2) the idea of a 
change ; (3) the actual change of the existence by the idea to (4) the 
idea’s content, and (5) in this change the self feels itself realised. Two 
stages may be distinguished: (1) the mere prevalence of the idea, and 
(2) the advance beyond its own existence towards its physical or psychical 
end. The existence, outward or inward, which is to be changed by the 
idea is, in a special sense, a not-self opposed to my inner self, and it is 
essential to complete will that the idea should carry itself out beyond 
itself. Author disputes that a desire must invariably be present, and also 
that choice is coextensive with will. A man may will that for which he 
has little or no moral responsibility, and he may be morally responsible for 
that which he has not formally willed. H. R. Marsnat, The Unity of 
Process in Consciousness.—A study of the relation of mind and body 
(1) from attitude proper to the biologist, and (2) from attitude proper to 
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psychologist. In the individual human body there are certain minor 
neural systems practically disconnected from the great system of neural 
systems, which has corresponding with its activity all the psychic processes 
usually spoken of as consciousness, as the empirical ego and the presenta- 
tions to that ego. The vast mass of those activities (e.g. “reflexes ”), 
which do not appear to modify consciousness, do, however, affect conscious- 
ness, but not sufficiently to induce presentations, z.e. they form part of 
the vast undifferentiated psychic mass called the self. J. E. M‘Taceart, 
Hegel’s Treatment of the Categories of Quality. HE. T. Dixon, On the Notion 
of Order. Toulouse, Vaschide and Pieron, Classification of Psychical 
Phenomena for Experimental Research. Critica Notices, amongst which 
is review of Royce’s World and Individual, vol. ii., by J. E. M‘Tacearr. 
New Books. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. xi. No. 65, September 1902. M. F. 
Wasusurn, Psychological Analysis in System-Making.—A study of the views 
of Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and Miinsterberg concerning the elementary pro- 
cesses of conscious life and their attributes. For the first, the elements 
are sensations and feelings ; for the second, sensations, ideas and feelings ; 
for the third, sensations, which however probably are themselves complex 
structures. F. C. Frencu, The Aim and Scope of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.—To point out what is intellectually and morally sound in religion, 
and thus to furnish a standard of judgment. It takes religion as a fact in 
human life to be interpreted. H.H. Bawpen, The Functional View of the 
Relation between the Psychical and the Physical_—Difference between them 
not one of existence but one simply of use or function in experience. 
The physical represents the given means, that part of experience which 
is taken as given; the psychical the ends or values which are to be 
realised, or which are in process of realisation in and through the means. 


Reality and experience are one organic whole, in which are no ontological 
chasms. W. H. Suetpon, The Concept of the Negative. Reviews or Books. 
Summaries or Artictes. Notices or New Books. Notes. 


Vol. xi. No. 66, November 1902. <A. Lerevre, Epistemology and Ethical 
Method.—The demand for the emancipation of ethical science from meta- 
physical assumptions is itself based upon an interpretation of experience 
essentially metaphysical, which as such pre-judges the mode of reviewing 
the facts of morality. This is manifest in Taylor’s Problems of Conduct. 
J. A. Letcuton, The Study of Individuality—No account of the individual 
in terms of physical and psychical heredity, or of physical and social 
environment, can explain the coalescence of inherited and acquired 
qualities into one indivisible conscious life. The principle of individuation 
is an immediate state of feeling, which at once constitutes a permanent 
unity of life and holds a developing and differentiating content of con- 
sciousness. R. B. Perry, Poetry and Philosophy.—Philosophical poetry is 
that which, having made the philosophical point of view its own, expresses 
itself in poetic form. It finds the universal truth of philosophy in 
immediate experience and visualises a fundamental interpretation of the 
world. The supreme instance is to be found in Dante. K. Gorpon, 
Spencer's Theory of Ethics in its Evolutionary Aspect.—Spencer’s theory is 
not consistent with the principle of Evolution. He describes activities as 
developing, but points to an ethical goal which is absolute; thus he gets 
an evolutionary process with a non-evolutionary result. Discussions : 
H. Barker and E. Auer, A Recent Criticism of Sidgnick’s Methods of Ethics. 
Reviews oF Books. Summaries or Articies. Notices or New Books. 
Notes. 
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W. L. Cook, Criticism of Public Men.—Honest criticism must judge the 
acts of statesmen and of nations by the same ethical code to which the 


individual citizen is bound to conform. A. Foumke, The Ethics of 


Nietzsche and Guyau.—Nietzsche, like Guyau, takes as principle of morals, 
intensity of life. But even if the force of life could be measured, it would 
still be necessary to estimate its direction, upon which the wise use of 
force depends. Morals can never be a pure question of dynamics, even if 
the forces be conceived of as intensity of inward power. The “ will to be 
powerful ” is a completely indeterminate principle. W. D. Morrison, The 
Treatment of the Criminal in England.—The only way to prevent the prison 
from being a nursery of crime is to completely industrialise prison treat- 
ment, and to still further extend the scope of conditional liberation. 
R. Barton, The Practical Consciousness of Freedom.—Freedom means alter- 
native possibilities. For freedom, it is essential that the universe be of 
such a nature as absolutely to permit either a, 6 or c becoming actual in 
the next moment of time. A. E. Taytor, Mind and Nature.—The men 
around us are known not to be automata, because their words and acts 
exhibit intelligent meaning and purpose. What is really purposive action 
in nature may come to wear for us the appearance of mere mechanical 
routine, because of our inability to follow any natural process in all the 
wealth of its individual detail, and because of our treating natural pro- 
cesses en masse, as in statistical tables we treat the behaviour of men. The 
very concept of a pure self-existing and self-directing machine is an 
intellectual absurdity. For no machine ever made itself, or maintained 
itself in action. The mechanical theory interprets nature as mechanical 
in a sense which is the exact antithesis of a machine in every 
respect, that gives the machine its peculiar character. J. M. Mercatr, 
The Pampered Children of the Poor—A protest against the tendency of 
making elementary school instruction too pleasant and easy. Book 
Reviews. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, Vol. xxvii. No. 10, October 1902. F. Le Danrtec, 


La Place de la Vie dans les Phénoménes naturels, ii—An investigation of the 
relation of living phenomena to the non-living forces of nature. In the 
first part, the properties of brute matter are dealt with, and the essential 
difference between molar movement, the displacement of visible masses, 
and molecular movement is emphasised. The apparent spontaneity of life 
is the result of a transformation of particular or molecular movements 
into molar movements, exactly as is the case with the flowing of water 
through the tap of a barrel. Proceeding to an objective study of living 
matter, the author supports his theory that vitality belongs to the order of 
molecular, as distinguished from molar, phenomena; it is a process of 
chemical assimilation. A. Binet, Le Vocabulaire et d Idéation.—Examples 
of difference in the use of vocabulary, derived as result of experiments 
upon two girls of same age but of diverse temperature. Gérard-Varet, 
Le Langage et la Parole ; leurs facteurs sociologiques.—A consideration of 
language as a social phenomenon and as a result of social conditions, in 
view of the first vol. of Wundt’s Volkerpsychologie. F. da Costa Guimaraens, 
Le Besoin de Prier et ses conditions psychologiques. The need of prayer is 
the result of states of feeling, and is a physiological as well as a psycho- 
logical phenomenon. Notes et Discussions:—F. Pautyan, La Méthode 
analytique dans la détermination des Caractéres. ANALYSES ET CoMPTES 
Renpuvs. 


Vol. xxvii. No. 11, November 1902, H. Leusa, Les Tendances religieuses chez 
les mystiques chrétiens (2° et dernier art.).—Continuation of article in July 
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12, number. Author enters into a systematic analysis of religious ecstasy as 
he described by St Theresa, Guyon, Francois de Sales, and others. L. 
he Dauriac, Des images suggérées par laudition musicale——Music does not 
of simply please or displease ; it excites esthetic admiration and gives rise to 
Is, a feeling of love as for a living being, not for the composer but for his 
Id work. F. Le Dantec, La Place de la Vie dans les Phénoménes naturels (2° 
of et dernier art.).—The second part of this article deals with the function of 
‘if knowledge in living beings. We only know material movement, and it is 
be i; reasonable to conclude that knowledge itself is a result of such movement. 
he j Man is a synthesis of molecular activities and molar movements, and one is 
on ; led to the hypothesis that the material elements of which our organisation 
at- is composed contain the elements of knowledge. Revues Critique :—Tu. 
a. Fiournoy, Les Variétés de lexpérience religieuse daprés W. James. ANALYSES 
"er et Comptes Renpvs. 
o 
in Vol. xxvii. No. 12, December 1902. F, Pautnan, Sur la Mémoire A ffective.— 
en An attempt to establish the fact that feelings can be reproduced in 
ots memory. The difference between remembering a perception and remem- 
on bering an emotion may easily be exaggerated, because, although the 
val general mechanism of the two processes may be the same, the con- 
he crete conditions of their exercise do not always resemble one another. 
0- Koztowski, La psychogénése de (’étendue.—After discussing various nativistic 
he and empirical theories of space-extendedness, the author attempts to 
an explain the genesis of the notion of extendedness from a consideration of 
ed bodily movements. Lannes, Philosophes russes contemporains: V. Soloviev, 
val : OssERVATIONS ET Documents:—H. Pitron, La Question de la Mémoire 
ry * Affective. Contribution a la Psychologie des Mourants.—ANatyses ET ComPTEs 
F, ¥ Renpvs. 
REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, 10° année, No. 6, 
November 1902. F. Ravn, Le sentiment d obligation morale.—Morality is 
x essentially a result of reason considered as practical. The error of the 
aC, : Kantian ethics consisted in making the feeling of obligation the whole, 
he rather than a necessary part, of the moral life. G. Mitnaup, Le hasard 
he chez Aristote et chez Cournot.—An attempt to show fundamental agreement 
ial between Aristotle and Cournot, in spite of apparent differences. In both 
Pg, the characteristic feature of chance is rarity. Aristotle excludes the 
ife fortuitous from science, and so also in truth does,Cournot. H. Prtron, 
its Essai sur le hasard.—An attempt to disengage through a psychological 
er analysis of the evolution of the notion of chance its real constituent 
ng elements. The result of such an analysis enables us to say that an unfore- 
of seen meeting of two independent series of phenomena will give rise to an 
of event that will be regarded as fortuitous. P. M., Essai d’Ontologie——The 
es : universe in its absolute totality is a spiritual activity which expresses itself 
its ; and feels itself as such. Its expressions are all specific, i.e. irreducible. 
el, H This general thesis is developed in the Essay, which is divided into three 
of parts, the first dealing with empirical theories of being for the purpose of 
in - showing the specific character of the expressions of the Absolute. The 
2S, i other two parts will follow. Erupgs Critiques :—H. Barey, Le fatalisme 
is ; d'action aux Etats-Unis. Questions Pratiques:—G. Lanson, A propos de la 
0- } crise du libéralisme. P. Lapiz, La crise du libéralisme. D. Paront, La crise 
de ‘ du libéralisme. G. Lyon, L’ Etat de l' Enseignement libre. CorresPoNDANce, 
‘ES 4 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK, 
Vol. exxi, No. 1. E. von Hartmann, Die psycho-physische Kausalitéit,— 
ez Occasioned by an Essay of Koenig in which he criticises the author's 





ly theory of psycho-physical causality. The theory is re-stated in order to 
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meet objections. Action and reaction between the centre of consciousness 
and the body becomes inconceivable because it is invariably represented as 
a direct immediate influence between the inner conscious being and the 
unconscious dynamical outer conditions, whilst the intermediate uncon- 
scious mental states are passed over. J. Zauurieiscu, Die Gefiihle als 
Symptome psychischer Abnormitéit.—Author treats of abnormal feelings as a 
kind of mental disease, which can be stemmed, when the symptoms are 
referred back to their real causes. E. NerveNnporrr, Anmerkungen zu 
Lotze’s Weltanschauung.—Lotze’s philosophical system is laden with contra- 
dictions. He teaches that the world is an all-embracing unity, in which 
the single things are but modi or dependent parts, and yet speaks of them 
as self-existing substances, with a reality of their own independent of the 
absolute ground. No single thing influences another through any power 
of its own, but only in virtue of the Absolute, that prescribes the manner 
and amount of its influence, and yet the human will is free, and a striking 
difference between the conception of mere energy and that of activity 
is constituted. L. v. Bortkiewicz, Wahrscheinlichkettstheorie und Erfahrung, 
Tu. Exsenuans, Theorie des Genissens—The characteristic features of 
conscience, which a psychological analysis reveals, are certain feelings. 
The way in which these feelings are connected with ideas and volitions 
is discussed, and the question of the origin of conscience dealt with. 
RECENSIONEN, SELBSTANZEIGEN, 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, N.S., Vol. viii. No. 3. 
J. Perzotpt, Die Notwendigkeit und Aligemeinheit des psychophysischen 
Parallelismus.—A long defence of the author’s view of psychophysical 
parallelism, as against the critical objections of Schuppe, Cornelius and 
others. E, Buttaty, Das Benusstseinsproblem (Schluss).—In opposition to 
empirical and rationalistic systems, author takes his stand upon a theory 


of knowledge described as critical. According to it, everything claiming 
to be experienced must exhibit itself as an element of immediate con- 
sciousness. To be conscious and to experience are one and the same 
thing. In the spontaneous functions of our consciousness the real sub- 
stratum of our phenomenal world in its immediacy comes to light. The 
same reality as that of which we are aware in consciousness is given to us 
in the world of objects, with the difference that in consciousness the 
reality of the phenomenal world in its immediacy is revealed and experi- 
enced, whilst in the world of objects it exhibits itself as unexperienced. 
O. L. Unrrin, Die Lisung des Weltriitsels—A contribution to the estima- 
tion of the philosophy of Planck. A. Gugson, Raison pure et Méta- 
physique. JAHRESBERICHT UBER ERSCHEINUNGEN DER SoZIOLoGiE, 1897 UND 
1898 (2 Art.). 
G. D. H. 


Lonpon. 





